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PREFACE 


- The National Planning Committee, appointed in 1938, 
began its work early in 1939. After defining the nature of 
a National Plan, and determining the nature and scope of 
the work entrusted to them, the Committee issued an ela¬ 
borate and comprehensive Questionnaire which was subse¬ 
quently supplemented by specific details. Twenty-nine Sub¬ 
committees, formed into eight groups, were set up with 
special terms of reference to deal with all parts and aspects 
of the national life and work in accordance with a predeter¬ 
mined Plan. 

After some unavoidable delay in getting replies to the 
Questionnaire, the Sub-Committees began their work, and 
submitted Reports,—some of them Final, some Interim,— 
which were considered at the Plenary Sessions of the 
Parent Committee in 1940. Towards the end of that year the 
Chairman, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, was arrested and sen¬ 
tenced to a long term of imprisonment, during which the 
work of the Committee had necessarily to be suspended. 

On his release a year later, hope revived for an inten¬ 
sive resumption of the Committee’s work. But the out¬ 
break of war with Japan, the threat to India’s own safety, 
and the hectic march of political events, rendered it im¬ 
possible to devote any attention to such work at that time. 
It, therefore, inevitably went into cold storage once again; 
and remained for the duration of the war. 

When at last the War seemed nearing its end. Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru with other leaders was released. The 
moment seemed again opportune to resume the work of 
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the Planning Conunittee. Meetings of that Body were held 
in September and November 1945, when certain more 
urgent questions, already included in the programme of the 
National Planning Committee, were given a special prece¬ 
dence. A Priority Committee was appointed to report up¬ 
on them. Changes and developments occurring during the 
War had also to be taken into account; and another Com¬ 
mittee was appointed to review the general instructions, 
given six years earlier to the Sub-Committees. Revised 
instructions were issued to them following the Report of 
this Sub-Committee; and the Chairmen and Secretaries of 
the several Sub-Committees were once again requestecKo 
revise and bring up to date such of the Reports as had 
already been submitted—either as final or interim—^while 
those that had not submitted any reports at all were asked 
to do so at an early date. 

As a result, many of the Sub-Committees which had 
not reported, or had made only an Interim Report, put in 
their Reports, or finalised them. The Parent Committee 
has had no chance to review them, and pass resolutions on* 
the same. But the documents are, by themselves, of suffi¬ 
cient value, prepared as they are by experts in each case, 
to be included in this Series. 

The following Table shows the condition of the Sub¬ 
committees’ work, and the stage to which the Planning 
Committee had reached in connection with them. 
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To sum up, fourteen Sub-Committees had made final 
reports, of which ten have been considered, and Resolutions 
taken upon them, by the National Planning Committee. 
Twelve more have presented Interim Reports, of which nine 
have been considered by the Planning Committee, with 
Resolutions thereon, while three Sub-Committees have not 
yet presented any report on the reference made to them. 

The idea that all this material, gathered together with 
the help of some of the best brains in India in the several 
departments of our national life, should be printed and 
published was before the Committee from the start. But 
the interruption caused by the war prevented its realisation. 
It was once again mooted in 1941; but the moment was not 
deemed ripe then for such action, partly because the leading 
spirits in almost every one of the Sub-Committees were 
unable to devote time and labour to bring their Reports up- 
to-date; and partly also because war-time restrictions or 
shortages had made scarcer than ever before the statistics 
and other facts, which particular sub-committees would 
need, to bring their work up-to-date. The war-time needs 
of Government had attracted several of them to work on 
Government Bodies, Panels, or Committees. For all these 
reasons it was deemed undesirable that material of this 
character—valuable as it must be—should be put out in an 
incomplete, inchoate, obsolete form, which may reflect un¬ 
favourably upon Indian capacity for such tasks. 

The last four years of the War were thus a period of 
suspended animation for the National Planning Committee. 
Even after the end of the war, it has not been feasible, for 
obvious reasons, for the Planning Committee to resume its 
work and finalise decisions. Continuous sessions of that 
body are indispensable for considering and taking decisions 
on the Sub-Committee reports presented since 1940, and 
putting all the material into shape, ready for publication, 
not to mention making its own Report; but the political 
situation in the country made it impossible. Other condi¬ 
tions, however, are somewhat more favourable than in 
1938-39, when the Central Government of the country were 
all but openly hostile to such attempts. Lest, however, the 
momentary difficulties make for needless further delay, it 
was thought advisable by the Chairman and the under¬ 
signed that no more time should be lost in putting this 
material before the Public. Following this advice, it is now 
proposed to bring out a complete Series of the National 
Planning Committee’s Sub-Committee Reports, which will 
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serve as appendices to the Parent Committee’s own Report 
The Plan of the proposed enterprise is briefly simunarised 
below. 

Every Sub-Committee’s Report, which is in a flnal form 
and on which the National Planning Committee has itself 
taken resolutions, will be edited and published, with an 
Introduction assigning their due importance to the sugges¬ 
tions and recommendations contained in that particular re¬ 
port, its proper place in the over-all National Plan; and 
following it up, wherever necessary, by a kind of Epilogue, 
summarising the developments that have taken place during 
the seven years, diming which the work of the Plaiming 
Committee had been in suspension. 

Those Reports, again, which, though in a flnal form, 
have not yet been considered, and no resolutions taken 
thereon, by the Planning Committee, will also be included 
in the Series in the form in which they were submitted, 
with such Introduction and Epilogue to each as may be 
deemed appropriate. And the same treatment will be 
applied to Reports which are ‘Ad Interim’, whether or not 
the Parent Committee has expressed any opinion on the 
same. They will be finalised, wherever possible, in the 
office, with such aid as the Chairman or ^cretary of the 
Sub-Committee may be good enough to render. Sub-Com¬ 
mittees finally, which have not submitted any Report at all, 
—they are very few,—will also find their work similarly 
dealt with. The essence, in fine, of the scheme is that no 
avoidable delay will now be suffered to keep the National 
Planning Committee’s work from the public. 

Both the Introduction and the Epilogue will be supplied 
by the undersigned, who would naturally be grateful for 
such help as he may receive from the personnel of each 
Sub-Committee concerned. The purpose of these additions 
Is, as already stated, to assign its true place to each such 
work in the over-all Plan; and to bring up the material in 
each Report to date, wherever possible. 

Not every Sub-Committee’s Report is sufficiently large 
to make, more or less, a volume by itself, of uniform size, 
for this Series. In such cases two or more Reports will be 
combined, so as to maintain uniformity of size, get-up, and 
presentation of the material. The various Reports, it may 
be added, would not be taken in the order of the classifica¬ 
tion or grouping originally given by the Planning Commit- 
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tee; nor even of what may be called the intrinsic importance 
of each subject. 

In view, of the varying stages at which the several Re¬ 
ports are, for reasons of convenience, it has been thought 
advisable to take up for printing first those which are final, 
and on which the Planning Committee has pronoimced 
some resolutions. Printing arrangements have been made 
with more than one Press, so that two or three Reports may 
be taken simultaneously and published as soon as possible 
so that the entire Series may be completed in the course 
of the year. 

Two other Sub-Committees, not included in the list of 
Sub-Committees given above, were assigned special tasks 
of (1) preparing the basic ideas of National Planning; and 
(2) outlining the administrative machinery deemed appro¬ 
priate for carrying out the Plan. These were tmable to 
function for reasons already explained. The present writer 
has, however, in his personal capacity, and entirely on his 
own responsibility, published the “Principles of Planning” 
which attempt to outline the fundamental aims and ideals 
of a National Plan. This remains to be considered by the 
Planning Committee, Similarly, he has also attempted to 
sketch an administrative machinery and arrangements 
necessary to give effect to the Plan, when at last it is for¬ 
mulated, and put into execution. Notwithstanding that 
these two are outside the Scheme outlined in this Preface, 
they are mentioned to round up the general picture of the 
arrangements made for publication of the entire work 
up-to-date of the National Planning Committee and its 
several Sub-Committees. 

The several volumes of Sub-Committee Reports, when 
published, will be treated as so many appendices to the 
Report of the parent body, the National Planning Commit¬ 
tee. It is impossible to say when that Committee, as a 
whole, will be able to hold continuous sessions, review and 
resolve upon Sub-Committee Reports which have not yet 
been considered, and lay down their basic ideas and govern¬ 
ing principles for an all over Plan, applicable to the country, 
including all the facts of its life, and all items making up 
the welfare of its people. 

The disturbed conditions all over the coimtry, and the 
Labour unrest that has followed the end of the War has 
caused unavoidable delays in printing and publishing the 
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several volumes in the Series, which, it is hoped, will be 
excused. 

In the end,-a word of acknowledgment is necessary to 
put on record the aid received by the Editor in the prepara¬ 
tion and publication of this Series. All those who are asso¬ 
ciated in the task,—^members of the Parent Committee, or 
as Chairmen, Secretaries or Members of the various Sub¬ 
committees,—^have laboured wholly, honorarily, and con¬ 
sistently striven to give the best that lay in them for the 
service of the country. Almost all Provincial Governments 
and some States,—the latter twice in some cases,—have 
made contributions towards the expenses of this office, 
which have been acknowledged and accoimted for in the 
Handbooks of the Planning Committee, published earlier. 
Suitable appreciation of these will be expressed when the 
Parent Committee makes its own Report. At almost the 
end of its task, the expenditure needed to edit, compile, and 
otherwise prepare for the Press, the several Reports, has 
been financed by a Loan by Messrs. Tata Sons Ltd., which, 
•even when repaid, will not diminish the value of the timely 
aid, nor the sense of gratitude felt by the undersigned. 

Bombay, 1st July 1947. K. T. Shah. 

Note:—In the Scheme of this Series, originally given, 
more than one Report was intended to be included in one 
volume in some cases. The combinations indicated in the 
circular, of the 20th of June 1947, had had to be modified as 
the printing of several Reports proceeded. 

When about half the volumes were printed, it was 
found that that scheme would not give a fairly uniform 
series. The new arrangement is given on the page facing 
the title page. Some changes have had to be made in that 
list e.g., the separation of the two Reports on Public 
Health and National Housing, intended to be in one volume, 
are now in separate volumes. 

Conversely, only the two Reports on Animal Husbandry 
and Dairying and on Fisheries were intended to be com¬ 
bined. As now decided, the Report on Horticulture is also 
included in the same Volume. 

Again, the original combination of the Report on Min¬ 
ing and Metallurgy with that on Engineering Industries 
has been modified. The latter now combined with the 
Report on Industries Connected with Scientific Instru¬ 
ments, which was originally meant to be a separate volume, 
while the former is to be by itself. 

31st January, 1948. K. T. S. 
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CHAPTER I 


The Sub-Committee on Crop Planning was appointed 
to deal with:— 

(a) Development of scientific agriculture, with proper 
attention to bring about a suitable balance bet- 

• ween food crops (wheat, rice, millets, pulses etc.) 
and commercial crops (cotton, jute, tobacco, tea, 
coffee, oil seeds, etc.). 

(b) Fodder crops; 

(c) Organisation of the agricultural community so as 
to utilise most efficiently the time and labour of 
the population by establishing, encouraging and 
developing appropriate subsidiary industries de¬ 
pendent on agriculture; 

(d) Dissemination of technical information and prac¬ 
tical demonstration of improved agricultural 
methods. 


Initial Handicap. 

This Sul)-Committee was among the few which did not 
do any work at all while the National Planning Committee 
was active from its inception in 1939 up to September 1940. 
Thei'eafter the work of the Parent Committee itself had 
to be interrupted and suspended for five years for reasons 
beyond the control of that body. But even after its more 
active resumption of work, following the release of its 
Chairman, in June 1945, and repeated intimation to all 
Sub-Committees to resume their work at whatever point it 
was left when the Committee had to go into cold-storage, 
and finish it as soon as possible, this Sub-Committee failed 
to respond. 

One of the most important items, therefore, in plann¬ 
ing scientifically National Economy of this country, a pri¬ 
mary source of new wealth production, and the largest 
single field for employment, labour and capital has not re¬ 
ceived from the appropriate Sub-Committee the attention 
that is its-due. Any claim to a planned economy in a coun¬ 
try like India must be open to criticism, which overlooks 
the importance of Agriculture, of Crops and their coordi¬ 
nated place in the planned programme of national develop¬ 
ment. 
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Though the Sub-Committee concerned has left its task 
untouched, the intrinsic importance of the subject pre¬ 
cludes its being left unattended to in this Series. No 
National Plan is possible, in the sense accepted in this 
Series, if agricultural crops which promised food for human 
sustenance, and raw materials of all manufacturing indus¬ 
try, are left out of the planned programme. An attempt 
is accordingly made in the pages that follow to review the' 
existing situation of agriculture in India to-day, to examine 
its handicaps and consider its potentialities, to coordinate 
the results with the other sectors of the National Plan so 
as to attain the principal objective of planning—a steadily 
impi’oving standard of living for all citizens as early and 
as effectively as possible. 

This Volume, therefore, diffei’s markt dly from the 
others in this Series. It has no Introduction. And though 
a Summary of the latest Developments is to be found it is 
not so much with reference to what the Report may have 
said had one been prepared, but simply to bring the sub¬ 
ject matter up-to-date as far as possible. The Summary, 
however, is not presented in a separate section as in other 
Volumes. The volume, in fact, is rather in a consolidated 
statement of the Crop position of the country under the 
latest developments, the ways and means of its improve¬ 
ment, and its congelation with other sectors of planned 
economy, than a report of a subcommittee of experts, 
edited and brought up-to-date by the Honorary General 
Secretary. 


Method of Treatment 

The subject matter of this Volume has to receive sepa¬ 
rate treatment in a Volume by itself, as notwithstanding 
the close connection with other items of agrarian economy, 
the unique importance of agricultural production cannot 
be sufficiently emphasised if we make it a part of any other 
subject. A number of volumes has been devoted in this 
Series to the subject of Agriculture, or Agrarian Economy, 
in general, as part of India’s planned National Economy. 
In all eight Sub-Committees had been appointed in the 
Agricultural Section of the National Plan, viz:—■ 

Rural Marketing and Finance. 

River Training and Irrigation. 

Soil Conservation and Afforestation. 
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Land-Policy, Agricultural Labour & Insurance. 

Animal Husbandry and Dairying. 

Crops—Planning and Production. 

Horticulture. 

Fisheries (Marine and Inland). 

and the Reports of most of these, whether Interim or Final, 
has a volume devoted to each. This is the most important 
of the entire group. These are mutually correlated sub¬ 
jects, though approached each from a different angle. It 
is, therefore inevitable that a certain amount of over-lapp¬ 
ing and repetition should take place, especially when dealt 
with by a layman. The writer has, however, tried in this 
Volume to confine himself strictly to the subject proper of 
crops, their production and planning. That will be best 
brought out by studying the present position and review¬ 
ing proposed or expected developments in regard to the 
several crops as a result of the various projects undertaken 
by the Central or Provincial Governments. 

This Volume, it must be repeated, is prepared by a 
layman,—from material available to and understandable 
by a layman. He is not a scientific .student of agriculture, 
or one practically acquainted with the actual problems of 
land cultivation and development, including reclamation. 
He has collected and collated material used in this 
Volume from standard treatises and official sources, like 
Royal Commission Reports, and other Publications, both 
official and non-official, relating to Agriculture in India in 
general, as well as those especial aspects or items. 

Present Position of Crop Production. 

In the past, official or scientific attention was scarcely 
paid to this branch of our National Economy; and when it 
was, it was not so much from the standpoint of scientific 
agriculture, as from that of getting the most regular and 
abundant revenue from land. Not until Lord Curzon had 
invited the great agricultural expert, the Danish Dr. Vock- 
ler, to study and advise on this great national asset; not 
until a large demonstration farm at Pusa had been estab¬ 
lished by the same Viceroy, did the science and technique 
of Agriculture, the conditions and requirements of land 
cultivation, its modernisation and rationalisation, begin to 
receive some attention from the quarters that mattered. 
Even then their interest was confined to land cultivation 
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proper, and not to the entire aggregate of problems include- 
ed in our rural economy, and much less to the co-ordina¬ 
tion and integration of agrarian economy with the other 
sectors of our National Economy. Not until the powerful 
voice of Mahatma Gandhi had been lifted in the cause of 
Village Uplift did the full proportions of this complex 
question attract the attention of the rulers and popular 
leaders alike. 

Since the Bengal Famine of 1943, there has been a still 
more increasing attention being paid to Agriculture, not 
only because it is the source cf supply, the most elementary 
want of man—food; not only because it is the principal in¬ 
dustry of this country responsible for the largest portion 
of the national wealth, but also for providing the widest 
volume of employment to the largest number of this coun¬ 
try. The food problem has ever since dominated all other 
problems of reorganised national economy. Notwith¬ 
standing this importance, however, the fact that the mass 
of the agricultural population is too poor and too backward 
to be vocal must be held responsible for the relatively 
scanty attention paid to the special handicaps of the agri¬ 
culturist’s principal means of livelihood. With the advent 
of the Adult Franchise and Responsible Government, the 
situation may change; but even then it would be necessary 
first to educate the masses into a full realisation of their 
handicaps and potentialities to be able effectively to exer¬ 
cise the fuil weight of their voting strength. 

From the point of view of National Planning, Crop 
Planning has an importance, not only because land cultiva¬ 
tion is the primary source of all new wealth; it is the only 
source of livelihood for over two-thirds of our people, and, 
therefore, mainly to be depended upon for improving the 
standard of living amongst our people. It is also the source 
of raw materials for the most considerable manufacturing 
industries already established in the country and those 
most promising for the future. It is notorious that the 
Standard of Living of the Indian masses is so poor that, 
on an average, hardly one full meal per day of the coarsest 
material and poorest quality, is available to about 70 per 
cent, of the population. Even this miserable pittance is 
not actually available to the peasantry proper. It is arrived 
at by distributing the total wealth produced in the couhtr5‘ 
among the total population, and striking an average. The 
prevailing system of wealth distribution is such, however, 
that by far the larger proportion of the people gets much 
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less than the average,—not to speak of a fair share. Per¬ 
haps not even half of the average per capita income of the 
country falls to the lot of over two-thirds of the population. 
This means that not even one full meal a day, however 
coarse the material and however poor the quality, is avail¬ 
able to the cultivating class. 

If food, the most primary need of human life, is to be 
supplied in bettei’ and greater quantity; if the people’s diet 
is to be full and balanced, it goes without saying that the 
produce from Agriculture must be very substantially in¬ 
creased within a prescribed time limit. If the indigenous 
production does not suffice, the food produced in the coun¬ 
try will have to be supplemented by imports sufficient to 
ensure a decent standard of nutrition in the mere matter of 
food grains being available to the people. The policy of 
importing the balance of food required has its own dan¬ 
gers, even in normal times, to those who seek to attain 
national self-sufficiency in all matters of primary require¬ 
ments . In a period of sudden emergency, like a war, im¬ 
ports on a large-scale may be unavoidable and may never¬ 
theless be impossible for lack of shipping space and other 
such factors. As a matter of carefully planned economy 
of a country like India, it is politically necessary and eco¬ 
nomically advisable that we seek to develop national self- 
sufficiency in this behalf to the best of our ability. 

The same must likewise be said in regard to the raw 
materials of the principal industries, whether already es¬ 
tablished or to be established under the Plan. But if these 
entrench for obtaining their raw materials upon land taken 
away from food stufe, we may be faced with a serious 
dislocation or lop-sided growth of the National Economy 
that the Planning Authority cannot afford to treat with 
indifference. 



CHAPTER II 


Development of Scientific Agriculture. 

The terms of Reference to this Sub-Committee require 
it, in the first place, to consider the room for developing 
scientific agriculture. This pre-supposes a number of con¬ 
ditions relating to the social and economic background as 
well as those relating to agricultural science proper, which 
are not all easy to analyse and exhibit in their proper pers¬ 
pective. Most of them, it may be added, are of man’s own 
making. They are, consequently, capable of being modi¬ 
fied by man. And even where they are the gifts of nature, 
like the chemical and physical properties of the soil, man’s 
ingenuity and experience over long centuries during which 
this land has been in cultivation, has suggested many ways 
and devices by which the inherent deficiency of the natural 
endowment may be made good. 

To achieve really scientific agriculture, which must 
also be most economical from the point of view of outlay 
and yield per unit, would require the institution of a stan¬ 
dard economic unit of cultivation where all possible econo¬ 
mies as well as scientific devices can be effected. Such a 
Standard Unit would necessarily differ from region to re¬ 
gion, according to the nature of the soil, the quality of 
crops, the climatic and other conditions affecting the re¬ 
gion. But that we must evolve and enforce a Standard 
Unit suitable for the most economic and scientific cultiva¬ 
tion must be accepted as a sine qua non if we desire our 
agriculture to improve in yield qualitatively as well as 
quantitatively. 

Another angle, likewise, from where a Standard Unit 
is to be viewed and established is the demand upon the unit 
for production, that is to say whether the unit is to be con¬ 
sidered with reference to the need of a single cultivator or 
a family of cultivators or from any other larger standpoint. 
In many parts of India, under the British Regime, when 
Land Revenue Settlements were being made, little atten¬ 
tion was paid to having, establishing or maintaining a 
truly economic unit suitable for scientific cultivation. A 
family of 4 or 5 was taken to be, if ever any thought‘was 
devoted to the subject at all,—^the unit of demand which 
must be met by a unit of cultivation. Objectively, that was 
considered to be a satisfactory unit which could be culti- 
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vated by a pair of bullocks. This necessarily varied ac¬ 
cording as it was dry or wet land, and also according to 
the character of the soil. In the Deccan, for instance, it 
was taken to be 16 acres of dry land; while in Gujerat it 
might be much less. Under present day conditions, with 
modem agricultural machinery working; and with chang¬ 
ing conception of the unit of demand to be the entire coun¬ 
try, J;he unit area of cultivation, which would be found to 
be the most economic, and admitting of the fullest utilisa¬ 
tion of the latest scientific developments and technical im¬ 
provements, the Standard Unit of Scientific and Economic 
Cultivation would be much larger, running probably into 
hundreds, if not thousands, of acres. It is in view of these 
developments and our changed outlook in consequence 
that a wholesale co-operative reorganisation of India’s ag¬ 
rarian economy has been proposed and explained. Whether 
that form of reorganisation, or the more directly collec¬ 
tivist form be adopted, the size of the unit will have to be 
substantially increased, if agriculture is not to be waste¬ 
ful and unprofitable as it is rapidly becoming to-day. Even 
in the private proprietorial regime of landholding and cul¬ 
tivation, effective steps will have to be taken, not only to 
prevent further subdivision of our already microscopically 
small holdings; but also their consolidation and mainten¬ 
ance as such consolidated units, without any right to the 
holder to sell or mortgage any parcel which would reduce 
the standard size, and impair the economy of cultivation. 

As the National Planning Committee has postulated, 
the aim of all planning is to attain as high a degree of 
National Self-Sufficiency, in all departments of the econo¬ 
mic life of the country, as may be possible to attain. This 
ideal, as applied to Agriculture, would require the yield 
from the land to be such that all the food needs of the 
country would, as calculated in accordance with scientific 
basis of requirements for maintaining a human individual 
in health and physical fitness or working efficiency, be pos¬ 
sible to meet from our own resources. At the same time 
other needs viz. those for the raw materials of developing 
Industry, which have also to be met from land, cannot be 
ignored for a progressive economy intent upon rapid and 
intensive industrialisation of the country. As in the case 
. of food, the aim of National Self-Sufficiency demands that 
all the raw materials required for building up such indus¬ 
tries must also be obtained from our own land. In India 
the land has yielded from time immemorial both food crops 
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and raw materials required for local industries in the re¬ 
quired measures. Her self-sufficiency in both these regards 
was not disturbed till the establishment of the British Rule 
in the country, and the introduction of production for ex¬ 
change instead of production for use. The fixed cash Land 
Revenue Settlement necessitated releasing crops at as early 
an opportunity after they had been harvested as possible, 
so that the State demand for revenue might be met without 
delay, and risk of the holder being evicted from his hold¬ 
ing. This led to an increasing substitution of cash for food 
crops. The problem has, therefore, now arisen of restor¬ 
ing and establishing the balance between food and cash 
crops which before the days of the British Rule was non¬ 
existent. And further, as because of the increasing popu¬ 
lation as well as increasing sub-division of land, the yield 
per unit has diminished, the problem becomes more acute 
than ever. 

The introduction of scientific agriculture, with due re¬ 
gard to the aim for National Self-Sufficiency, must, ac¬ 
cordingly, not only make good the shortage we are at pre¬ 
sent experiencing in the matter of food; but also the quality 
as well as the quantity of raw materials that the existing 
or new industries may require in the country. Our deficit 
in food requirements today is due to other factors besides 
the steadily diminishing yield from the land actually in 
cultivation. Raw materiais of industry cannot be said as 
yet to show any shortage as compared to the demand of 
the industries that have grown up in recent years. But 
these Industries have grown withbut any scientific plan, or 
without any coordination in the aggregate claims of a self- 
sufficient National Economy. It is, therefore, premature 
to say whether the existing volume of raw materials raised 
in the country would suffice for the expanding industry 
which must inevitably result in planned economy pursuing 
the ideal of National Self-Sufficiency. As has been observ¬ 
ed more than once in other volumes in this Series, there 
are two criteria by which the progress of industrialisation 
in the country may be judged; 

(a) A country would be self-sufficient in proportion 
as its own demand for finished goods is met from 
its own resources of industrial or agricultural pro- 
ducticm, or 

(b) a country would be self-sufficient if at least all 
its own raw materials may be worked up within 
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its •own frontiers with the industrial equipment 
it has got or can procure. 

In both cases the limits are by no means rigid. The local 
demand may grow in proportion as the Plan succeeds and 
the National prosperity is raised. What is perhaps today 
the country’s total requirement in regard to the products 
of Cotton Textile Industry for instance, may not be consi¬ 
dered sufficient in a civilised standard of living for the 
people. Hence, if the existing production of that raw 
material is sufficient to produce within the frontiers of 
the country all the clothing required, with a progressively 
improving standard of living, this output may not be found 
sufficient to meet the rising demand. Detailed considera¬ 
tion of particular crops, and the place of each in planned 
economy aiming at national self-sufficiency in every sector 
must await the appropriate section of this Volume where 
some consideration is given to that aspect. 

It may be added here, however that the ideal of National 
Self-Sufficiency for a country like India is not necessarily 
incompatible with the modern ideal of world cooperation 
and international brotherhood. From the point of view of 
foreign trade, or rather from the point of view of national 
economy as well as international relations, this is an item 
which will have to receive much closer consideration by 
the Planning Authority from a variety of angles than 
seems to have been the case so far. 

Modern Science and Technique in Indian Agriculture 

Today 

Let us consider a little more specifically the place of 
modem physical science in agriculture. Reporting on the 
work of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research 
(1937) on the question of applying science to Crop Produc¬ 
tion in India, Sir John Russel says:— 

“The purpose of Agriculture is to obtain food and 
raw products by the cultivation of land; and its 
distinctive feature is that the process can go on 
indefinitely without deterioration in contra-dis¬ 
tinction to the exploitation of mineral resources 
which ’is possible only once. All agricultural 
scientific services are set up with the double pur- 

g ose of educating the cultivator so that he may 
etter understand the natural forces with which 
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he is dealing, and of increasing his means of 
attacking the serious problems with which he is 
confronted”. 

Cultivation of land has been practised in most parts 
of India from time immemorial* and yet her soil cannot be 
said to have been exhausted. That is to say, the inherent 
chemical and physical properties of the land still remain 
after centuries of use; and are capable of 3 delding crop 
after crop,—if only due care is taken to replenish and main¬ 
tain the soil, and provide all the necessary accessories for 
good cultivation. The climatic and other factors affecting 
production also remain practically unchanged. The tech¬ 
nique of tilling and the general knowledge used are the 
same as was followed in the West for centuries. And yet 
the decline in yield is so considerable,—or rather the hiatus 
between the total production in India today of foodgrains 
and raw materials of industry and the country’s aggregate 
demand so great,—^that the problem assumes daily more 
serious dimensions. Necessarily, our only recourse is to 
modem Science and the technique improved by its aid, to 
bridge this gulf, and bring us nearer our objective than 
would otherwise be the case. 

The main objectives of land cultivation are:— 

Production of grain for human food, fibre for clothing, 
and oil for burning. Little provision is, however, made 
for food for animals except straw or stalks of the grain 
crops, and such wild vegetation as may be available for 
grazing. But the adequacy and sufficiency of the yield for 
human, animal or industrial consumption on a decent 
standard has not been considered; and much less coordi¬ 
nated with the attainment of a predetermined objective. 

Land is thus a perennial source of new wealth produc¬ 
tion. Apart from the actual removal of the soil by floods 
or other agency, there is no loss of the basis, so to say; and 
so no reason why the system should ever fail. The quality 
or condition of this land may be judged from the fact that 
some 11 persons are sustained on 10 acres of land, though, 
according to the modern Western standards more than 
double this area is needed. But against this are heavy 
disadvantages e.g. low unit yield, poor fodder etc. That, 
however, is due to other factors e.g. excessive fragmenta¬ 
tion and scattered character of holdings, which make the 
unit yield comparatively low. The villages remain poor 
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in consequence, and the general standard of living goes 
down like a stone. The ordinary cultivator’s diet is prac¬ 
tically all grain, which lacks variety and is poor in animal 
products. One of the most difficult items in Crop Planning 
would thus be the raising of such crops, in such quantity 
and of such quality as to provide a well-balanced diet with 
an adequate quantity of calories, proteins, fats and vita¬ 
mins.^ This is mainly a matter of time and changing tech¬ 
nique*. In the West it took some 70 years to change over 
from the old traditional method to the modern scientific 
system of Agriculture. 

In India perhaps we may take half this time if the in¬ 
tensive efforts for rapid improvement of technique in cul¬ 
tivation as also its prerequisites now being planned are 
put into effect. As most observers have noted, the Indian 
cultivator compares quite favourably, in regard to the 
knowledge of his subject and mastery of technique, with 
any other peasant in any other part of the world. It is,' 
therefore, no mere form of words but a fact that “the 
wealth of India lies in the villages’’. Irprovement of village 
life is, accordingly, the greatest need of India today. And 
that improvement can be effected by making more easily 
available the scientific advances of a later day for actual 
application in the cultivation of land, as well as of other 
essential amenities, services or utilities for the benefit of 
the agrarian population. 

For securing full and proper application of the latest 
scientific knowledge, and improvements in technique to 
actual cultivation, the authority referred to already—Sir J. 
Russel in his Report to I.C.A.R., outlines three stages viz:— 

(1) acquisition and extension of knowledge, which can 
best be done by endowing Universities for re¬ 
search in these problems without any needless 
restrictions or limitations; 

(2) experimenting on the land actually in cultivation, 
or on Demonstration Farms, to show the advan¬ 
tages of the methods and rules of science obtained 
by careful study and research of the present-day 
problems of the cultivator; 

(3) making available to the actual cultivator the 
knowledge thus gained. 

The actual acquisition of the basic scientific knowledge 
may be attained in the University laboratory. But its pro- 
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per use can only be made, to the advantage of the principal 
party concerned, in the Experimental Stations and De¬ 
monstration Farms. Good work is, no doubt, done at many 
of these stations. But, generally speaking, it suffers from 
some defects. It is there, according to Sir John, too diffuse. 
In many cases it is conditioned too much by the laboratory 
requirements; and not to those of the field and the growing 
crops and, generally, it is restricted to the particular Ex¬ 
perimental Stations, itself . The benefit of the experiments 
made at these Stations is not easily available to the work¬ 
ing agriculturist. If the cultivator proper is really to bene¬ 
fit, it is necessary that the new methods and devices be 
actually tried out on private lands in the neighbourhood, 
or other stations in the province, so that all factors be fully 
taken into consideration. In the former case it would be 
possible only to demonstrate the benefit of some single 
improvement, like better seed or a more efficient imple¬ 
ment. For testing and proving to the agriculturist several 
improvements simultaneously in different branches, it 
would be better to try them out on the entire holding or 
prehaps a number of holdings. 



CHAPTER III 
Crop Production Today 

More exact or official statistics are adduced later on to 
give an indication of the volume of agricultural production 
in India. For our present purposes let us take the position 
as it was before World War II. The agricultural produc¬ 
tion oT British India in 1939-40 may well be estimated in 
monetary terms at some 1500 crores at the then level of 
prices. In a total annual wealth of some Rs. 2500 crores 
from all sources of all kinds, this is no small amount. Pro¬ 
per attention to its development and improvement by all 
possible means cannot but claim the fullest attention from 
those in charge of the destinies of the country. The Gov¬ 
ernment of India, as it was before August 1947, could not 
do much towards radically reorganising and reconditioning 
land cultivation, as it involved many complex social as well 
as economic and technical questions, though they and its 
officials were, however, no less aware that the greatest 
source or means for improving the Standard of Living of 
the people in India lay in land tilling, and that the pro¬ 
duction from this source was very poor as compared to 
other countries. Though the soil and other conditions af¬ 
fecting his occupation were not particularly deficient in 
India, for reasons outside the control of the agriculturist, 
the volume of agricultural wealth produced in the country 
had not kept pace with the increase in population during 
the present century. The result is that there has been a 
progressive deterioration in the standard of living, so far 
even as food materials were concerned. The following 
figures taken from Sir J. Russel’s Report on the Imperial 
Council of Agriculture amply illustrate this point. 


Area per head of population. (British India) 


1903-04 

1907-08 

1908-09 

1912-13 

1913-14 

1917-18 

1918-19 

1922-23 

1923-24 

1927-28 

1928-29 

1932-33 

Net area sown, acres 
per head. 

0.883 

0.906 

0.918 

0.879 

0.868 

0.841 

Acres under food crops 
per head. 

0.829 

0.862 

0.873 

0.833 

0.803 

0.785 

Acres under food crops 
. omitting sugar, per head 0.818 

0.852 

0.862 

0.822 

0.792 

0.774 

Acres under non-food 
crops per head 

0.053 

0.043 

0.045 

0.045 

0.065 

0.057 

Populations: 

237.6 

243.8 

245.3 

246.9 

259.2 

271.5 


Millions 
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The same situation is manifest, if anything more pain¬ 
fully in the latest Census returns of 1941, Dr. Burns in his 
work on Technological Possibilities of Agricultural Devel¬ 
opments in India p. 21 gives the comparative position to 
be:— 

All major Food-Grains Pro- Acreage per head under food 
duction (in million tons) crops, including sugartane, 

vegetables, fruits, condiments 
& spices. 


1919-20 

54.5 

Census, 1911 

0.83 



1921 

0.86 



„ 1931 

0.79 

1919-20 to 

47.8 

„ 1941 

0.67* 


1941-42 (average) 


In another Volume in this Series reference has been 
made to the effects of such circumstances as the law of 
equal inheritance, the consequent fragmentation of land 
in the country, and the increasing smallness and unecono¬ 
mic character of the unit of cultivation, the recurrence of 
famines due to lack of sufficient water supply, the disad¬ 
vantage of money economy represented by the demand for 
land revenue in cash which led to a disproportionate em¬ 
phasis on commercial or saleable crops in preference to 
food crops, the drive for exports which had to be stressed 
to meet the demand for Home Charges,—all these were fac¬ 
tors leading to a progressive impoverishment of the agri¬ 
culturist in India. In consequence there has come into 
being a shortage of food grains, which has been progres¬ 
sively increasing, as shown by the following figures taken 
from the Food Grains Policy Committee Report:— 


♦ The 1941 figure has been calculated from the 1941 Census on the 
basis of the acreage for 1941-42. The figure in the last column 
must be considerably less since the Partition of the Country on 
August 15, 1947, and because of the increase of population since 
1941. In 1945-46 the region now called the Union of India had a 
total area under Food Crops excluding sugarcane, of 166.66 million 
acres. Taking the present population of that territory to be at 
least 360 million souls, the area per person under Food Crops' 
works but at less than half an acre. 
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Year Aggregate yield of Net quantities of food- 

seven foodgrains. grains* product imported 
(+) or exported _) 

(Crop Years) (Financial Years) 


Thousand tons. 


1935-36 


49,885 

+ 1,742** 

1936-37 


55,481 

+ 1,246** 

1937-38 


54,324 

+ 629 

1938-39 

- 

49,584 

-f-1,044 

1939-40 


53,061 

-1- 2,221 

1940-41 


50,173 

+ 993 

1941-42 


51,817 

+ 431 

1942-43 


53,928 

— 361*** 


♦ Including pulses. 

** Figures prior to separation of Burma are not strictly comparable 
with later figures. 

*** More uptodate figures are given later on in this volume. 


Inspite of that impoverishment, however, agriculture 
still remains the largest single source of producing new 
wealth in the country and reveals great potentiality for 
further development so as to meet all the food and raw 
materials need of the country in a planned economy. As 
such it demands the attention of all those concerned with 
the planned development of National Economy which re¬ 
mains still a desideratum. 

To appreciate fully the scope for planned development 
in this most important source of wealth production in 
India, let us exaimine the existing situation in the matter 
of Crop Production. At the outset it must be observed that 
the statistical data available in any department of our na¬ 
tional economy are exceedingly meagre, unreliable and out 
of date;.and the statistics relating to agriculture suffer 
from this handicap more perhaps than any other field, as 
the cultivator is ignorant and unable to supply proper in¬ 
formation. Such as they are, however, the following tables 
will suffice to give some idea of the situation. 
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In considering the crops position and prospects, let us 
begin v/ith the following basic statistics. (See the 
Table inset). These tables have been compiled 
from several sources, principally the Statistical Abs¬ 
tract (Decennial), Report of the Food Grains Po¬ 
licy Committee, 1943-48, Report on the work of the Impe¬ 
rial Council of Agricultural Research in applying science 
to Crop Production in India by Sir John Russel, 1937, “and 
Technological Possibilities of Agricultural Development in 
India, by Dr. W. Burns, 1944, Estimates of Area and Yield 
of Principal Crops in India, 1936-46—issued by the Econo¬ 
mic and Statistical Adviser, April, 1948, and the Indian 
Year Book, 1947. (Table inset). 

A complaint has been made in this Series more than 
once about the unreliability, or obsolete character, of the 
statistical material collected, compiled and published in 
this country. Nowhere is ^e force of this complaint so 
great as in matters relating to agriculture. It is, of course, 
never easy to estimate the Agricultural,—^particularly 
Food,—^production of any country. The larger its size, the 
greater the variety of its crops or soils, the greater the 
difference between the yield per unit in different parts of 
the country. 

In India the illiteracy of the people and their indiffer¬ 
ence make it impossible for them to keep proper accounts 
or records. The subordinate officials making such records 
are scarcely better. The presence of a foreign Government 
had made the average cultivator more than ever suspicious 
of official enquiries regarding his produce, especially as the 
volume or value of his produce determines the land reve¬ 
nue—or the tax burdens of Government upon him. 

It is very likely, therefore, that while the area actually 
under cultivation may be fairly well known, so far at least 
as the Provinces of the Indian Union are concerned, the 
actual yield of this area is a matter largely of conjecture. 
The usual method of getting the figures relating to produc¬ 
tion is: to multiply the area under crof« by the “standard- 
out-turn”, and the result to be further multiplied by the 
“Seasonal conditions”. The “standard out-turn", it may be 
added, is not the average yield calculated for a ntunber of 
years bu^ the model value over a long period. This is, 
therefore, bound to be affected by the high or low yields of 
pai-ticular years. Moreover, the “standard out-turn" has 
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not been re-determined or checked up for a long time. The 
possibility of error, therefore, due to new factors affecting 
the yield cannot be neglected. 

The “seasonal conditions” factor is also a matter of 
guess, though some degree of definiteness or standardisa¬ 
tion has been achieved in assessing that factor. The effect 
upon yield of several factors, like lack of water supply, 
manure, crop pests, etc. is yet another guess. But if all 
these are checked year by year by the same method and 
officer, the result would be much more dependable. 

The available statistical data, it may also be added, are 
usually two years out of date by the time the public is in a 
position to use them. With changes such as have taken 
place in recent times, not only because of the War, but 
also because of the wholesale Partition of the country, such 
obsolete material may be worse than useless, as it would 
be misleading. In the foregoing Tables however, nothing 
better can be given,—except in rare cases. The figures 
may, accordingly, be taken with such reservation as these 
limitations make inevitable. Discrepancies, due to differ¬ 
ences in the method of computation, e.g. “area according 
to survey”, and that “according to village papers”, also 
make a further degree of confusion, which is unavoidable. 
All that the student of the subject can do is to give what 
figures are available, and guard the reader against confu¬ 
sion by adding such preliminary warnings before as have 
been given above. The earlier figures, i.e. those before 
1935-36 are not comparable, as they include Burma which 
separated in 1935-36. Unless corrected, those figures would 
show a large discrepancy. 

The total area under food crops has remained more, 
or less steady in the last 40 years. This is, of course, after' 
making allowance for the loss of area in Burma, and last 
year in the new Dominion of Pakistan. The net area sown 
is not increased substantially, especially in proportion to 
the population to be served by that area, as has been shown 
on a previous page. It gives the population only up to 
1933 since when there has been a very considerable in¬ 
crease in the total population of India. According to the 
1941 census, the population in India was nearly 39 crores, 
without counting Burma. At the rate at which the popu¬ 
lation has grown in the last two decades, it would not be 
surprising if the total population of India as it was before 
August 15th, 1947, would be somewhere near 45 crores. 
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Allowing for 8 crores in Pakistan territory, the total popu¬ 
lation in the Union of India including Hyderabad would 
still be somewhere near 37 to 38 crores in 194 8. 

Against this, the total area is about 410 million acres 
in the Union of India, while the area under actual cultiva¬ 
tion is about 212 million acres. And even counting twice' 
over the area sown more than once, the area under Food 
Crops per head in 1948 is less than .7 acres. 

As the Report of the Food Grains Policy Committee 
(1943) has stated:— 

“Taking India as a whole, the physical resources 
of this Sub-Continent remain unimpaired, though no 
doubt the efficiency of agriculture is to some extent 
interfered with by the shortage of producer goods e.g. 
iron for the repair and maintenance of implements. 
.It is not in a deterioration of productive condi¬ 
tions—^taking India as a whole that the key to the pre¬ 
sent difficulties is to be found: they lie elsewhere. If 
pliysical conditions in India as a whole had undergone 
a serious change for the worse it would be easier to 
explain the present circumstances: in fact, these are 
the results of a complex of circumstances. The Report 
sums these up as follows:— 

“The food crisis has been accentuated on the Supply 
Side:— 

(i) by the fact that certain normally deficit areas 
(Bombay and Malabar Coast) have been deprived 
of a disproportionately large part of their normal 
supplies by the cutting off of Burma imports, 

(ii) by the reduction of normal supplies (and the des¬ 
truction of stocks) in the normally surplus dis¬ 
tricts of Bengal due to the cyclone of October 1942. 
and by the widespread disease in the Aman paddy 
crop of Western Bengal, 

It has been accentuated on the Demand Side, by:— 

(i) the combination of an adverse supply situation in 
Bengal with an adverse psychological situation 
due to proximity to the War Zone, 

(ii) a diminution in the relative magnitude of the 
marketable surplus through increased holding 
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and|or increased consumption by the cultivator 
who in the depression period was probably eating 
less than was requisite for full efficiency, which 
reacts with disproportionate effect upon the urban 
consumers as a whole, 

(iii) probably some increase in per capita consumption 
by those in receipt, for the first time, of higher 
money incomes, 

(iv) a decline in the absolute size of the rice carry-over, 

(v) some withholding from sale of available stocks for 
“investment” and “black market” reasons, 

(vi) an increased demand, which could not always be 
satisfied and therefore exerted an altogether dis¬ 
proportionate influence on prices, for personal and 
family “security” reasons”. 

The total area in what was called British India is 
somewhere about 513 million acres, of which about 212 or 
about 42 per cent, is under cultivation. This has varied 
since the separation of Burma, from a maximum of 220.4 
million acres in 1944-45 to a minimum of 209.4 million 
acres in 1938-39. \ More land has come into cultivation, pro¬ 
bably as the result of high prices and the “Grow-More- 
Food Campaign”, which in the War years was very inten¬ 
sive. *^lmost the whole of this increased area sown seems 
to be due to the increase in area under irrigation, which has 
risen from SO.ljnillion acres in 1936-37 to 59 .5 million acres 
in 1945-46 i.e. an increase of gj:. million acres. Certainly 
the total of land lying fallow varying from 43.4 million 
acres to 46.8 millions in 1945-46 has not substantially dimi¬ 
nished even when the “Grow-More-Food-Campaign” was 
at its highest. Other culturable waste has varied from 97.8 
in 1940-41 to 89.8 in 1945-46 or a reduction of over 8 mil¬ 
lion acres.* I 

^Large-scale Irrigation Works are thus the main cause 
of this increase of area under cultivation.^ They have been 
a feature of Government enterprise, ever since the advent 
of Provincial Autonomy. A still larger expansion in this 
direction'has been planned by the Union of India since the 

♦The position, after the Partition of the country, in regard to the 
area under principal crops, is given in the table on the next page. 
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AREA UNDER PRINCIPAL CROPS 
(1945-46) (In thousand acres) 



Indian 

Provinces 

Indian 

States 

Pakistan 

Provinces 

Pakistan 

States 

Hydera¬ 

bad 

Total 

Food-Grains:— 

Rice 

52,859 

3,834 

22,610 

10 

1,419 

79,7:V.! 

Wheat 

17,240 

6,821 

9,612 

819 

485 

34,977 

Jowar 

21,240 

9,958 

924* 

126 

7,555 

39,803 

Bajra 

11,601 

10,133 

2,223* 

164” 

1,263 

25,384 

Maize 

5,506 

1,910” 

964* 

25” 

369 

8,774 

Ragi 

2,918 

1,916 


— 

— 

4,834 

Barley 

6,240 

— 

492 

5 

7 

6,744 

Gram 

14,036 

54 

2,925 

22 

1,087 

18,124 

Sugarcane 

2,997 

148 

G20 

1 

59 

3,825 

Oilseeds:— 

Seasamum 

2,711 

397 

190 

(c) 

638 

3,936 

Groundnut 

6,414 

1,423 

(C> 

— 

2,436 

10,273 

Rape & Mustard 

4,201 

116 

1,165 

47 

6 

5,535 

Linseed 

2,515 

229 

74 

— 

516 

3,334 

Castor Seed 

381 

238 

5 

— 

807 

1,431 

Fibres:— 

Cotton 

6,408 

2,786 

2,884 

435 

2,155 

14,668 

Jute 

550 

30 

1,842 

— 

— 

2,422 

Beverage:— 

Tea 

635 

95 

109 




Coffee** 

126,799 

85,028 

— 

— 

— 

211,827 

Tobacco 

838 

103 

197 

1 

81 

1,220 


*♦ Figures in units. 

* Certain areas which were hitherto non-reporting for this crop, 
started reporting area and yield for the first time in 1945-46. 

” Due to latter number of States reporting for this crop. 

(c) Below 500. 

Souixe—^Estimates of Area and Yield of Principal Crops in India 
1936-40—issued by the Economic and Statistical Adviser, April 
1048. 
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Partition of the country; and a much more substantial ad¬ 
dition to the land available for cultivation and the area ac¬ 
tually sown is likely to result, in proportion as the Multi¬ 
purpose River Training Projects take effect. 

If this device is found of so direct an advantage in 
increasing the total surface under cultivation, as well as 
the volume of crops raised thereon, it would be worth con¬ 
sidering whether (Irrigation of., a more appropriate charac¬ 
ter, such as weds, tanks, and reservoirs suitable for bring¬ 
ing water to every individual field, in the required quantity^ 
and at the proper time, would not serve the purpose still 
better.\lAt the present time the area irrigated by wells or 
tanks IS a comparatively small fraction of that served by 
large Irrigation Canals. Disproportionate attention is also 
paid, in planning and executing larger canals, to the Com¬ 
mercial or profit earning aspect of the enterprise. Wells 
or tanks, however, would not prove a losing venture, even 
on that basis, j 

The possibility, however, of such sub-soil water raised 
to the surface by wells suitably spread all over the land, 
needs to be much more seriously investigated than, has 
been the case while the authorities concerned were hyp¬ 
notised by the construction of imposing, grandiose large- 
scale works.jThe large volume of land remaining today out¬ 
side cultivation, aggregating over 25 per cent, of the total 
land surface in the Indian Union, would be possible to 
utilise effectively only by means of well and tank irrigation 
rather than by river irrigation. Given the serious shortage 
of food supply in the country; given also the reduction of 
the actual surface of the land owing to the Partition of the 
country; and given above all a steady increase in the popu¬ 
lation in the Indian Union, the problem becomes much 
more urgent than has been realised so far. Imports of 
food stuffs from abroad, always a costly luxury exposed 
to many risks of war or international tension cannot,—and 
must not,—be depended upon to make good our present 
^ deficit. Every aid, therefore, which helps to increase the 
country’s own food supply, raised within her owp fron¬ 
tiers, must be emphasised as much as possible.^ 

A great potential addition to the land available for 
cultivation is to be found in the figures of culturable waste 
I and fallow land, which, between them, amount to mil¬ 
lion acres or 31 per cent of the total area of the country. 
Even if the whole of this area may not be suitable for cul- 
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tivation; even if some portion has to remain fallow be¬ 
cause of the necessity to recoup the physical and chemical 
properties of the soil exhausted by cultivation, consider¬ 
able chunks can nevertheless be added, if a planned pro¬ 
gramme of intensive land reclamation and land develop¬ 
ment is taken in hand. As shown above, already some 8 to 
10 million acres have been thus reclaimed and added to 
the area under the plough; and there is every ground to 
believe that between 50 to 75 million acres can be actual¬ 
ly added from this source alone to the total area cultivated. 

This land is not found in a single stretch in any large 
extent. It lies scattered all over the country in relatively 
small parcels in the different units. Nevertheless, each such 
pcircel is, or can easily be made larger than the average 
holding under existing conditions, and as such made much 
more economical in cultivation than the actual farming 
today. 

The cost—average as well as aggregate,—of reclaim¬ 
ing such land and bringing it under the plough is difficult 
to estimate. It must vary from unit to unit. Nevertheless, 
for the purpose of a comprehensive National Plan, and 
subject to wide margin of variation, ways and means in 
other Volumes in the Series have been suggested. The 
most notable is that suggested in the Volume dealing with 
Land Policy, which couid bring such land into cultivation 
and organise its tilling in such a manner that all present- 
day handicaps of fragmentation, land revenue demand, 
money-lender’s claim, rent ^harge of proprietors, may be 
avoided, not only in the initial years but for all time. A 
Universal Cooperative Organisation of the type suggested 
in the Report on Land Policy for all purposes of agrarian 
life, coupled with the prohibition of any subsequent dis¬ 
memberment of such standard economic units, would 
make such land far more productive per unit than is the 
case today. If we take half of this area as likely to be re¬ 
claimed and added to cultivation in 10 years and assume it 
on an average to produce the same quantity and quality 
of crops, as is the case in the land actually under cultiva¬ 
tion, there would be gross addition to the total crops of 
some 50 per cent and probably much more than the present 

volum e.*__ 

* After a careful consld^^ilon of the matter, we consider that the 
ebuntty must set Itself a goal of increasing production by 10 million 
tons annually, as soon as fxisslhle #lth a view to placing the food 
economy on a sound footing. 
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1 As will be pointed out later, for a reasonable standard 
of nourishment to be guaranteed and made available to 
every citizen, the total food requirement of the Union of 
India, taking its present population at roughly 37 crores, 
would be ^million tons. The land now produces 55 mil¬ 
lion tons oTfood supply including sugar. Hence, if we can' 
bring about this addition, the existing deficit may be filled 
up without recourse to any imports, and even a. surplus 
made available for export. India need not starve even if 
confined to her own resources in the matter of food sup- 
pliesJ ■ 

\ The extension of Irrigation Works further, not only in 
regard to large-scale canalisation of the principal rivers 
but also in the more appropriate forms of village tanks, 
reservoirs, or wells, would result in the yield per unit being 
very materially increased. It is a matter of sound organi¬ 
sation and economic working. iThese being guaranteed a 
total crop production of 100 million tons is an easy possi¬ 
bility realisable in less than a decade.^ 

•Analysing the area figures given in the Table append¬ 
ed before, still further it may be noted that:— 

Of the total area, that under Food Grains has varied 
from 189 million acres to 219 million acres between 1936-37 
and l§l5-46. This is lar^y because of the factors men¬ 
tioned already, namely, the influence of the Grow-More- 
Food Campaign and of Irrigation Works. This becomes 
more evident when we consider the area under Non-Food 
Crops, which has varied from 46.7 million acres (1942-43) 
to 49.5 million acres (1940-41) inThe last ten yea rs. 1940-41 
waSlEhe year when the War was at its height. Lvommer- 
cial Crops fetched very high prices, with the result that 
the area devoted to “Cash Crops” naturally increased. 
Since then the shortage of food supply has become progres¬ 
sively increasing: and considerable chunks of land have 
gone out of crops consisting in Industrial Raw Materials. 
From the point of view of planned economy, however, this 
kind of ad hoc adjustment or replacement of one type of 
crop for another can only result in prejudice to some sec¬ 
tors of the public economy; and, as such, affect adversely 
the entire Plan^ 

•The- Table inset shows the aggregate yield of the 
principal Crops:— _ 

♦ In a Note on the Technological Possibilities of Agricultural Devel¬ 
opments in India, Dr. W. Burns has tried to estimate the effect 
of the Grow-More*Food Campaign. From the data supplied to him 
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This Table shows a steady decline in the total yield of 
the food grains. The highest yield before the war was 54.7 
million tons which, however, went on declining up to 
1940-41. Since then, under pressure from the Grow-More- 
Food-Campaign and War-time rise in prices owing to 
armed Force’s requirements, an increase in area under 
food-crops took place; and the total food grains rose to 6Q.5 
millions in 1943-44. Thereafter there was a decline, which, 
in the latest year for which such statistics are available,' 
shows the total yield of food grains at only 54 millions or 
some 10 per cent less than the yield in 1943-44. 

^As the Table given elsewhere shows, the yield is de¬ 
clining not only in the aggregate, but also in individual 
grains per unit of cultivation. This decline is the more 
serious because, side by side, a falling off in the total yield, 
there has been an increase in demand because of the in- 

bv the Education, Health and Lands Department of the Govern 
ment of India in July 1943, he came to the conclusion that, in the 
5 food grains of Rice, Wheat, Bajra, Jowar and Maize, there was 
an increase of 8.4 million acres under cultivation in 1942-43 as 
compared to 1941-42, and an increase of 3.856 million tons of yield. 

Of the increased acreage, 5.339 million acres were taken from 
cotton, and that was used to sow millets. From the figures before 
him, Dr. Burns also concluded that there was a net addition to the 
total area under cultivation. 

The factors responsible for such an increase in area as well 
as yield of foodgrains are listed by Dr. Burns as under:—(a) pro¬ 
paganda; (b) concessions and financial assistance, granted both b}^ 
the Provincial and Central Governments; (c) legislative, or execu¬ 
tive control over or restriction of area devoted to commercial 
crops like cotton or jute; (d) increase in prices of foodgrains; 
(e) favourable monsoon and similar factors affecting sowing and 
harvesting. No credit has been given to the seasonal factor. 

Most or all of these factors can be utilised to give the desired 
turn to the crops needed,—^whether foodgrains, or commercial 
crops, like cotton and jute. Dr. Burns concludes that, within fairly 
wide limits, acreage and production can be influenced, as they 
were in 19^-43, by deliberate measures to that end. A combina¬ 
tion of persuation, concession and compulsion may work wonders. 

He has not stressed sufficiently the scientific aid in increasing 
crop-yield, or that of radically i^organising the entire system of 
agriculture, as recommended in another Volume in this Series. 
Nor has he quite considered the^cost of the campaign intensively 
carried on in those days under pressure of war-time needs, to 
grow more food. In a planned economy we cannot ignore other 
aspects of the aggregate problem, even though relative urgencies, 
and consequent priorities, may count from time to time and affect 
the Plan in one or the other sector. 
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crease in numbers and also because of the improvement 
in their standard of living^ 

In the Union of India, the decline is even more seri¬ 
ous than for the whole of undivided India before the 15th 
of August 1947. The Indian Union in 1945-46 shows the 
total yield of 39.290 as against the highest reached of 43.448 
for the same area. This means that the bulk of the decline 
has taken place in the Indian Union where probably the 
population has increased more in proportion. 

In the pages that follow the position of individual food 
grains crop is reviewed separately, and conditions of their 
farming have been examined in each case with a view to 
seeing where and what scope is available in the improve¬ 
ment of unit as well as the aggregate yield. Here in the 
general survey it is necessary to note that the decline is 
equally serious in Oilseeds which have been given sepa¬ 
rately in the foregoing Table. Some of these have their food 
value also, specially those which are utilised for production 
of vegetable ghee; and so to provide an additional percen¬ 
tage of fat in our aggregate food material which is other¬ 
wise lacking to make a more substantial diet. 

^Even sugarcane yield has declined from the peak of 
5.8 million tons in 1940-41 to 5.4 million tons in 1945-46. 
The decline is once again more steady in the case of the 
Indian Union. 

Of crops other than food stuffs more details will be 
given in a later chapter. 



CHAPTER IV 


Food Crops. 

The position in regard to Food Crops proper that is 
the chief food grains is indicated in sub-joined table. The 
Partition of the country, added to other causes, mainly the 
steady growth of population, has intensified the deteriora¬ 
tion, or increased India’s dependence on foreign imports. 

Total Area and Total Production of All Major Food Grains—^Rice, 
Wheat, Barley, Gram, Jowar, Bajra, Maize in India. 


Area (million acres) Production (million tons) 


1921-22 


143.6 



41.6 


1926-27 


150.4 



46.6 


1931-32 


156.9 



50.1 


1936-37 


157.0 



49.2 


1938-39 


153.9 


* 

43.3 


1940-41 


155.4 



43.6 


1941-42 


156.5 



45.7 



Indian 

Union 

Paki- Hyde- 
ilan rabad 

Tolal 

Indian 

Union 

Paki- Hyde- To- 
itan rabad tal 

1942-43 

150.0 

38.0 14.0 

202.0 

42.2 

12.1 2.6 

56.9 

1943-44 

153.0 

40,0 14.0 

207.0 

43.4 

15.0 2.0 

60.4 

1944-55 

169,0 

43.0 14.0 

226.0 

43.4 

14.3 2.0 

59.7 

1945-46 

160.2 

41.0 12.1 

219.0 

39.2 

13.2 1.6 

54.0 


N. B. Figures for the years 191142 to 1941-42 are taken from the Tech¬ 
nological Possibilities of Agricultural Development in India, by 
W. Burns, (1944), 

Figures for the years 1942-43 to 1945-46 are taken from Esti¬ 
mates of Area and Yield of Principal Crops in India. 1936—46. 
Issued by the Economic and Statistical Adviser. April, 1948. 
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Btatcnient 'showing estimated Production of Major Food Grains 
in the Indian Union during 1947-48 compared to the average Produc¬ 
tion for 5 years ending 1946-47. (Rice, Millets, Maize, Wheat, Gram 
and Barley). 


(In thousand tons) 



Indian 

Provin¬ 

ces 

Produc- / 
tion 

p.c. of 
five 
Years* 
Average 

indian p.c. cf Hy*bad p.c. of Totai Prod- 
States five Produc- five uction Indian 

Produc- Years’ cion Years’ Union inclu» 

tion Average Average ding Hy’bad 

State 

p.c of 
five 
Years* 
Average 

Rice 

17,312 

95.5 

1,085 

98.8 

410 

87.2 

18,807 

95.5 


(18,343) 


(1,110) 


(488) 


(19.941) 


Jowar 

3,642 

98.2 

1,285 

96.5 

827 

69.5 

5,754 

92.4 


(3,184) 


(1,126) 


(898) 


(5,208) 


Bajra 

1,516 

81.4 

1,195 

93.7 

67 

44.0 

2,778 

84.4 


(1,567) 


(951) 


(75) 


(2,593) 


Wheat 

4,468 

94.9 

1,335 

96.6 

17 

24.6 

5,820 

94.5 


(3,858) 


(817) 


(5) 


(4,680) 


Gram 

3,235 

106.4 

4 

66.7 

102 

114.6 

3,341 

106.0 


(2,932) 


(5) 


(105) 


(3,042) 


Barley 

1,935 

95.1 

— 

— 

1 

100.0 

1,936 

95.1 


(2,123) 




(1) 


(2,124) 


Maize 

1,552 

87.9 

401 

115.6 

36 

85.7 

1,989 

92.3 


(1,503) 


(417) 


(20) 


(1,940) 


Total 

33,660 


5,305 


1,460 


40,425 



♦ These States have supplied revised estimates since the issue of 
the first statement. The 1947-48 estimates for a few Rajputana 
States are not available. Therefore the 1946-47 figures of these 
States have been suitably adjusted in the light of the figures of 
reported States and have been utilised. 

Note:—Fgures in parentheses give the production in 1946-47. 

The above Table is taken from the Pinal Report of the Poodgrains 
Policy Committee, 1948, 



Rice. 


Considering the Crops in detail, we find Rice the most 
important crop in India, with the largest yield and the 
greatest area. It accounts for more than half the total food 
crops produced in India and occupies over 27 per cent, of 
the area under cultivation. In the Indian Union it covered 
nearly 60 million acres in 1943-44 and yielded 20.3 million 
tons of crop in the same year. Since then there has been 
a decline in area of over 5 per cent, and yield of over 10 
per cent. But even so it continues to be the most consi¬ 
derable crop, covering the largest area. 

Before the separation of Burma, the highest yield of 
rice was 33 million tons in 1931-32, the year of the deepest 
depression. Burma is a rich rice-producing country, and so 
a goodly proportion of rice consumed in India came from 
Burma as figures given elsewhere indicate. But even while 
that was part of British India, the total rice crop has varied 
from 33 million tons to as low as 23.2 million tons (1934-35) 
or a variation of some 30 per cent in round terms. Such a 
considerable difference may be explained by^seasonal con¬ 
siderations as well as by a sharp decline in prices during 
the Depression, which made rice cultivation unprofitable, 
and led to the substitution of commercial crops on the 
same area previously devoted to rice.| 

It is noteworthy, however, that in the year of the 
lowest price level, namely 1931-32, the total yield was the 
highest being 33 million tons. We may account for this 
by the queer paradox, affecting all agrarian economy, that, 
in a regime of free enterprise, the more an agriculturist 
produces, the more he helps to depress the market against 
himself. As prices of his produce fall, he would have pro¬ 
gressively to increase his output to be able to obtain the 
same money return if any of the items of the cost of pro¬ 
duction as well as other charges fixed in cash remain un¬ 
changed in terms of money. It is because of this that land 
goes out of cultivation from under Food Crops, and is de¬ 
voted to what is believed to be more remunerative for the 
same investment of labour and capital. It is necessary to 
add that, in the Depression years, from 1929 to i932, other 
agricultural produce was also affected in the same manner; 
so that the belief just noted is more of a delusion than can 
be imagined. 
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Since the separation of Burma, the average rice yield 
has been somewhere about 26 million tons. The lowest 
was in 1941-42, 22.2 million tons; while the highest seems 
to have been in 1943-44 being nearly 30J million tons. This 
may be partly explained by the intensive effort in connec¬ 
tion with the Grow-More-Food Campaign, and in response 
to the sharp increase in prices which followed the cessa¬ 
tion of all imports from Burma, Malaya and other coun¬ 
tries due to the War, and the Bengal Famine. There has 
been a steady decline in yield, after the peak was reached, 
at the rate of some 2 million tons per annum, which ha.s 
intensified the shortage of food supplies. *Elsewhere 
figures are given to show the balance made good by the 
imports of rice during and after the War. 

It seems clear from a review of these figures that the 
Union of India is and will not be self-sufficient in the 
matter of the most important food grains in the dietary of 
the people, unless the per unit production is substantially 
increased by new land brought under cultiva¬ 
tion, or existing land supplied with proper irrigation faci¬ 
lities and better manure. Says the Interim Report of the 
Food Grains Policy Committee (1948):— 

“In our opinion it is clearly impossible, even if the re¬ 
quisite supplies were available in the world, to go on 
buying them at anything like the prevailing prices in 
the quantities which, according to the present policy, 
are deemed to be necessary. We have discussed the 
position regarding foreign exchange with the repre¬ 
sentative of the Ministry of Finance. We do not con¬ 
sider it necessary to dilate at length on the details of 
the foreign exchange position. The main difficulties 
involved are sufficiently clear. It is essential that this 
country should not get into a position in which it can¬ 
not pay for its imports with its exports. It is further 
essential that the foreign exchange resources of the 
country should be available for use in a balanced man¬ 
ner for securing imports of several categories of com¬ 
modities essential for the development of the country,' 
and not frittered away on the payment of excessive 
prices for unduly^ large quantities of imported food- 
grain's. Again, it’is essential that expenditure on the 
subsidised distribution of foodgrains—which, in effect. 


♦See Table on Imports on page 47. 
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is subsidy paid to foreign countries—should be dras¬ 
tically reduced and put an end to as early as possible. 

For these reasons we conclude that there must 
be an entirely new approach to the food problem of 
this country. This approach should be based on two 
main objectives. Firstly, the dependence of the coun-v 
try on imports from abroa'd should be liquidated by 
orderly and planned stages. Secondly, The commit-' 
ments undertaken by the Governments of the country 
under the present system of food controls—involving 
as they do an undesirable degree of dependence of the 
people on administrative agencies of Governments— 
should be liquidated by similar orderly and planned 
Istages.” 


While reviewing the area figures, note was taken of 
the potential increase in the aggregate area available for 
sowing, and an estimate was put forward of increasing the 
land surface available for cultivation by 50-75 million 
acres. In another Table are given figures of the average 
yield of the principal crops which point to a steady decline 
that would have to be arrested if the goal of national self- 
sufficiency in the matter of the country’s food supply is 
to be obtained. 

Reference has been made in other volumes in this 
Series regarding the possibility of obtaining alternative, or 
additional, food supply from our own resources. The enor¬ 
mous fishing possibilities in the coastal as well as inland 
waters of the country; as also in the animal wealth of the 
country and its possibility of yielding meat will have to 
be fully developed. In another part of this volume, men¬ 
tion will be made of providing a “balanced diet” which 
might also reduce the people’s heavy dependence on food 
grains only. The demand upon land for raising fodder 
crops, or industrial raw materials, can also not be exag¬ 
gerated or overlooked. But when every allowance has 
been made for all these considerations and requirements, 
.the demand for foodgrains will continue to necessitate the 
largest single use of agricultural land in India. Everything 
therefore, that can be done to promote improving the ex¬ 
tent and quality, or yielding capacity, of this land will have 
to be attempted, to enable the country’s planned economy, 
to attain the goal of National Self-sufficiency in these ele¬ 
mentary requirements of an independent country. 
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On the Supply Side the following figures may be in¬ 
teresting:— 

Export of Rice from Burma to British India. 

(Figures in tons). 


1938-39 

1939-40 

1940-41 

1941-42 

1942-43 

Rice in husk 
(Paddy) 59.063 

42,442 

12,098 

3,603 

103 

Rice converted 
into rice 44,298 

32,582 

9,074 

2,703 

78 

Rice not in 
husk 1,280,910 

1,766,761 1,173,184 

981,874 

17,923 


This shows that out of a total import from Burma 
averaging, before the War, at something over 1,300,000 
tons of rice, during the War, and particularly after Burma 
had been captured by Japan, the imports declined to 
vanishing point, leaving a very big gap between India’s 
own production and consumption of rice. Imports in the 
years since the War has ended, have been very consider¬ 
able. But the price paid for it is also very considerable, 
affecting seriously our Foreign Exchange position. 

The Interim Report of the Foodgrains Policy Com¬ 
mittee, (page 39), in the Minute of Dissent signed by 
Messrs. Gopalswami, Bakhle and Gupta, the following 
Table is given of the Imports and the Cost of these im¬ 
ports:— 


Quantity o( Coat of tubiidy met 

imported by the Govt, of 

Period food grain. Total Cost. India (axclusire 

of tubiidy met 
by States,) 

(Lakhs of Tons) (In Crorei) (In Croret) 


April 1945 to March 1946 9.31 

April 1946 to March 1947 26.58 

April 1947 to Dec. 1947 19.12 

(estimated)_ 


26.00 Nil. 

88.70 20.59 

77.97 17.35 


As remarked by the Food Grains Policy Committee, 
we cannot go on depending always upon such heavy im¬ 
ports merely to keep the wolf from the door. 
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The Other factors on the Supply Side were of a tem¬ 
porary effect. It may, however, be pointed out that the 
actual production of rice and possibly all other crops has 
fallen in yield. 

Bice Yield in India. 


Year Area All-India 

Area British 
India only 

Production 
British India only 

million acres. 

million acres. 

million tons. 

1921-22 

72.1 

68.6 


27.8 

1926-27 

69.4 

65.9 


24.1 

1931-32 

72.7 

68.6 


27.8 

1936-37 

73.0 

69.0 


26.8 

1937-38 

73.5 

69.5 


25.8 

1938-39 

. . 

69.9 


22.9 

1939-40 

. , 

70.1 


24.6 

1940-41 

, , 

68.8 


21.0 

1941-42 

• • 

69.6 


24.3 


Indian Paki- 

Hyde- Total Indian 

Pnki. 

Hyde Total 

Union, ttan. 

rabad. Union. 

Ann, 

rnbad. 

■‘♦1942-43 

54.5 19.5 

1.1 75.1 18.3 

6.0 

0.4 24.7 

1943-44 

57.4 22.3 

1.4 81.1 20.3 

9.8 

0.4 30.5 

1944-45 

58.9 23.7 

1.2 83.8 19.1 

8.5 

0.4 28.0 

1945-46 

56.6 22.6 

1.4 80.6 17.9 

8.2 

0.4 26.5 


According to the Final Report of the Food Grains 
Policy Committee (1948), the average yield per acre for 
India as a whole (that is to say before the Partition) was:— 

In 1936-37 862 lbs. per acre.In 1942-43 742 lbs. per acre. 


1938-39 

731 

do. 

1943-44 

847 

do. 

1939-40 

776 

do. 

1944-45 

752 

do. 

1940-41 

679 

do. 

1945 46 

736 

do. 

1941-42 

772 

do. 

1946-47 

771 

do. 


♦Figures for the years 1921-22 to 1941-42 are taken from “Tech¬ 
nological Possibilities of Agricultural Development in India.” By W. 
Burns, 1944. 

♦•Figures for the years 1&42-43 to 1945-46 are taken from Estimates 
of Areas and, Yield of Principal Crops in India, 1936-46. Issued by the 
Economic and Statistical Adviser, April, 1948. 
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The production per unit of India has declined substan¬ 
tially, that is by over 10 per cent, and that cannot be ex¬ 
plained by merely saying that large areas of agricultural 
land have been withdrawn from this crop and devoted to 
commercial crops or temporary dislocation like the 
cyclone. The lowest per unit production was in fact in 
1940-41, which was nearly 25 per cent below the level of 
1936-37. Though there has been an improvement subse¬ 
quently, reaching almost the 1936 level, since 1943-44, the 
tendency to decline is undoubted. 

Comparatively speaking, also India’s output of rice per 
unit is very poor in contrast with other leading rice pro¬ 
ducers, as the following Table shows :— 

Comparative Statement showing yield of Rice and Wheat 
in India as compared to other Countries. 

(lbs. per acre.) 


Area 

1936.37 

1938.39 

1942.43 

1943.44 

1944.45 

1945.46 

1946.47 

India (Before 
Partition) 

862 

731 

742 

847 

752 

736 

771 

China 

1,655 

N.A 

1,462* 

1,424* 

1,549* 

N.A 

1,549 

Japan 

2,454 

2,392 

N.A 

N.A 

N.A 

2,030 

N.A 

Burma 

918 

1,005 

806 

624 

669 

624 

N.A 

Indo-China 

699 

743 

N.A 

N.A 

N.A 

N.A 

N.A 

Siam 

949 

906 

837 

906 

806 

756 

N.A 

Java & Madura 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Irrigated 

1,005 

1,012 

N.A 

N.A 

N.A 

N.A 

N.A 

Non-Irrigated 

531 

594 

N.A 

N.A 

N.A 

N.A 

N.A 

Philippines 

725 

N.A 

N.A 

N.A 

750 

594 

687 

United States 

1,485 

1,427 

1,299 

1,294 

1,357 

1,363 

1,334 

Italy 

2,940 

3,190 

2,848 

2,447 

N.A 

2,285 

2,431 

Spain 

N.A 

N.A 

2,938 

2,517 

2,859 

2,511 

2,358 

Egypt 

2,030 

2,100 

1,908 

1,455 

1,792 

1,879 

2,024 


• Free China only. N.A Not available. 

Source: "The Rice Economy of Asia published by Food and Agri¬ 
culture Organisation of the United Nations”. 

Note:—Data are from publications of the FAO (Rome Bureau) 
and the former International Institute of Agriculture, 
except for 1946-47 which are estimates of the U.S. Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture. 
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Within her own Provinces, too, there are material 
differences in 3 deld per unit. If the yield per unit is raised 
by only 25 per cent, of the best yield obtained in recent 
years by anyone or more of the several devices mentioned 
elsewhere the present day deficit in this most important 
article of our diet can be made up from our own resources. 

On the other hand, the demand has intensified not only 
because the average ration per head will have to be in¬ 
creased, but also because of the increase in the total popu¬ 
lation all over the country. With an aggregate area in the 
Union of India 5l8ths of what it was in 1935-36, we have 
to feed a population 10 per cent greater than what was for 
India and Burma in 1931. With a reduced yield,—^the 
average as well as the aggregate,—^the increased demand 
has to be met. This can only be done either by wholesale 
imports as has been done in the last two years or by reduc¬ 
tion of the domestic consumption per unit of ration. For 
Imports we have to pay immediately, while by reducing 
the ration, we will increase the debility and general weak¬ 
ness of our people's nutrition which cannot but react un¬ 
favourably on their productive capacity. 

This problem will have to be considered from another 
angle later on. Here it is enough to repeat that the total 
productivity seems to be declining so far as food crops are 
concerned, and at the same time the demand level is rising. 
The Report of Sir John Russel noted in 1936-37 the ten¬ 
dency even then asserting itself, namely that the area 
under cash crops was rising, while that under food crops 
proper was declining.* 

Areas of land under different crops in British India. (Thousand 
Acres.) 


1915-16 

1919-20 


Net area sown 

220,691 

Irrigated area 

47,391 

Area under:— 


Rice 

79,331 

Wheat 

23,604 


1920-21 

1924-25 

1925-26 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1934-35 

221,971 

226,410 

229,051 

46,969 

47,889 

49,870 

78,981 

79,167 

80,367 

23,264 

24,477 

25,677 
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Jowar 

21,817 

22,669 

21,352 

21,826 

Bajra 

13,611 

13,494 

13,275 

13,577 

Gram 

13,314 

14,457 

13,609 

14,756 

Sugar 

2,797 

2,757 

2,830 

3,233 

All food crops including 
sugar (b) 210,614 

209,494 

208,658 

214,746 

Cotton 

14,087 

14,433 

16,265 

14,159 

Total—non-food crops 

42,587 

43,775 

49,362 

47,551 


Source:—Table V in Sir John’s Report P.15. 


In the Cash Crops are included cotton, sugar, jute, 
some oil seeds, and wheat, while that under Food Crops are 
included rice, millets of all kinds, pulses and vegetables. 
Sugar, of course, has the capacity of both serving as food 
stuff and as a commercial crop. Even making allowance 
for that, while the net area sown had increased by 8i 
million acres, the increase in Food Crops was only 4.13 
million, and that under Non-Food Crops by 4.96 million 
acres. We shall consider in another section ways and 
means of improving or guarding against the several handi¬ 
caps or defects noticeable in the science and technique, 
tools and accessories of cultivation in India, and conse¬ 
quently in the yield of crops for food and industrial raw 
materials. |Here it is necessary to point out that the aid 
of science in improving the seed, by careful plant breed¬ 
ing, and adequate manure supplemented by artificial ferti¬ 
lisers improving the yield per acre has recently been re¬ 
ceiving attention. Special institutions have been estab¬ 
lished to carry out research e.g. the Cotton Laboratory at 
Matunga, (Bombay), Sugar Technology at Cawnpore and 
the Fertilisers Factory at Sindri. The quantity of food pro¬ 
duced in this country is expected to rise very substantially. 
Researches in the development of a suitable seed in the 
case of each of the important food grains are also being 
encouraged. If these are all mutually coordinated, we 
may look forward to an early and easy attainment of natio¬ 
nal self-sufflciency4in this most vital requirement of our 
existence as an independent Sovereign State. |j 
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Science in Aid of Rice Cultivation. 

So far as modern science can be utilised for improving 
the yield, Rice is one of the most difficult crops to deal 
with. Being widely distributed, found practically in every 
Province and State in the Union of India, it occurs in a 
large number of varieties, each differing from the others 
and presenting its own problem. Considerable work has 
been done for developing special varieties, which would 
make a heavier crop or greater yield, at several stations 
like Coimbatore, Nagina, Chinsura, Bankura, Habibgunj, 
Sabour, Raipur etc. New strains or varieties are selected 
to suit the widely varying conditions of soil and climate. 
As, however, rice is grown in the hot season, and while 
growing the area is deeply watered, the labour involved 
is very arduous. All kinds of tests on variations are parti¬ 
cularly difficult. A coordinated national scheme of rice 
research, as the Indian Council of Agricultural Research 
has been organising, has not yielded so far any particularly 
noticeable results, as is the case with cotton or sugar for 
instance. 

In the several ingredients making for better yield, the 
most important is adequate and suitable manure. Manur¬ 
ing is not uniformly satisfactory. Special experiments 
have to be carried out to find out how the different varieties 
of Rice react to different forms of manuring. According to 
Sir John Russel rejwrting ten years ago to the then Impe¬ 
rial Council of Agricultural Research; 

“Few of the experiments give really useful information 
about the effect of fertilisers on the growth of rice. Yet 
there is great need for experiments, for by common 
consent an increase in yield is very desirable. The rice 
crop is peculiar among grain crops in its requirements 
and conditions of good growth. A uniform but simple 
scheme carried out at the various stations would give 
valuable information; it should include nitrogenous 
and phosphatic fertilisers alone and in combination, 
with and without green manure”. 

Next to manure, water requirements also must claim 
scientific attention if an increase in the quantity and 
an improvement in the quality of the several varieties of 
paddy, under different environmental conditimis is desired. 
As in the case of sugar, combined experiments testing the 
effect of different watering and manuring on two or three 
selected varieties should be tried. The steady fall in the 
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yield per ui>it, noticed above, will otherwise be impossible 
to check or counterbalance, and the national deficiency in 
an essential of life will be intensified. 

The diseases of the rice plant also make a considerable 
group of problems which must be simultaneously attended 
to. At several centres work was undertaken on “quality” 
of rice. The meaning of the term “quahty” varies accord¬ 
ing to as it is considered with reference to its marketabi¬ 
lity, or its nutritive quality. So far as market is concerned, 
the local market is large and expanding. Any variety will 
suit and sell. From the point of view of export, at the 
present time we are so short of supplies for our own needs 
that this aspect may be neglected. 

Improvement in the nutritive properties, however, 
would need special consideration; and as such Sir John 
Russel recommended chemical characteristics or properties 
affecting quality of rice be examined by nutritive experts. 
The difference in nutritive value between milled and 
polished rice which is deprecated by nutritive experts 
must also be borne in mind. 

The area under rice crop is, as already remarked, the 
largest under any single crop. Not much of this is possi¬ 
ble to convert into area used for any other crop. Few alter¬ 
natives are possible to Rice particularly on the lighter rice 
soils. Alternative crops can be grown, e.g. ground nut, 
sunn hemp, arhar, jowar, bajra and maize; but that will 
be of a very slight extent. On the heavier soils there are 
no alternatives to Rice. As the yield per unit has been 
declining in recent years, it is important that all these 
aspects of the problem be considered and correlated, so 
that the aggregate rice supply of the land as well as its 
quality be improved. 

Rice has been considered in the preceding observa¬ 
tions from the point of view exclusively of a food material. 
It is possible to consider it also as raw material for indus¬ 
try. Starch can be produced from it- and just as wheat 
is important as raw material for making breakfast foods, 
so rice also can be made the basis of appropriate large- 
scale industry which will use it as raw material. So long, 
however, as the food shortage in the country is so severe, 
and rice remains the principal article of diet for the large 
majority of our population, industries founded on rice as 
raw material would naturally receive less attention in the 
over-all plan. 
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Wheat 

Wheat is the next important food grain crop in India, 
covering over 26 million acres in “British India” before the 
Partition and another 6 million in the Indian States, yield¬ 
ing some 8 and 2 million tons, respectively in round terms. 
The highest area under Wheat was in 1944-45 when it 
aggregated 35.98 million acres yielding some 10.55 million 
tons of grain. The highest yield was in 1942-43, being 
' 11.032 million tons from 34.41 million acres. 

i Wheat is a winter crop largely situated in the North, 
the Punjab and the United Provinces; which, between 
them, account for nearly two-thirds of the total wheat area 
of the country. More than half of this crop is from irri¬ 
gated land, where the yield per unit of cultivation is much 
^eater than on non-irrigated land. It requires compara¬ 
tively very little water. While rice requires 7 or 8 feet 
of water, and cotton,—^the most important commercial 
crop-needs 2i feet, wheat takes only li foot^ according to 
the statistics published by the Punjab Government regard¬ 
ing Irrigation Water Distribution, in 1934, and quoted by 
Sir J. Russel in his Report. Following the same authority 
the average yield on irrigated land was some 967 lbs. per 
acre, and on dry land 572 lbs. per acre. The average is 
between wide variations even on the same type of land. 
iThe yield per unit differs from Province to Province I as 
shown below:— ' 


Average yield in lbs. per acre of Wheat. 

738 
786 
444 
882 
447 
593 
231 
458 
382 


The Table following gives the acreage and yield of 
wheat in India. 


Punjab 
U. P. 

C. P. 

Bihar 

Bombay 

Sind 

Hyderabad 
Gwahor 
Central India 
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Acreage and Production of Wheat in India. 


Year 



Area British 
India only 

Production British 
India only 




(Million acres) 


(Million tons) 

1911-12 



25.0 


8.5 

1916-17 



25.1 


8.4 

1921-22 



22.4 


8.4 

1926-27 



24.2 


7.4 

1931-32 


! 

25.3 


7.3 

1936-37 



25.2 


>. 7.9 

1937-38 



26.6 


8.7 

1938-39 


- 

26.8 


8-0 

1939-40 



26.1 


8.9 ,, 

1940-41 



26.4 


00 

1941-42 



26.1 


8.2 


* Indian 
Union 

Pakis¬ 

tan. 

Hydara- Total ^Indian 
bad. Union 

Pakii. 

tan. 

Hydera. Total 
bad 

1942-43 

22.7 

10.6 

0.9 34.2 6.8 

4.0 

0.1 10.9 

1943-44 

23.0 

10.2 

0.6 33.8 6.2 

3.4 

0.07 9.67 

1944-45 

24.8 

10.5 

0.6 35.9 6.7 

3.6 

0.07 10.37 

1945-46 

24.0 

10.4 

0.4 34.8 5.8 

3.1 

0.05 8.95 


It shows jconsiderable variation both in the acreage 
sown and in the yield. This is due to a variety of factors 
like the character of the season, including rainfall, hot 
winds etc., the presence of rust, the level of prices etc^into 
the details of which we need not go. 

. ♦ These figures do not Include the figures relating to Indian States, 
in the Union of India or Pakistan; and hence the seeming discre¬ 
pancy with the totals given above. The figures for the last 4 years 
are taken from the Estimates of Area and Yield of the Principal 
Crops in India 1936-46, issued by the Economic and Statistical 
Adviser, 1948. Figures for the earlier years are taken from 
Technological Possibilities of Agricultural Development in India, 
by W. Burns, 1944. 
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Wheat, before the War, was one of the principal arti¬ 
cles of export from India. The price obtained was, there¬ 
fore, an important factor in regulating the area sown and 
the quantity of the crop raised. The principal export mar¬ 
ket was Britain,/ whose taste had therefore to be particu¬ 
larly studied and catered for, if decent return was to be 
had by the cultivator. Those who had made special ex¬ 
periments for raising the particular quality which would 
have the best demand in Britain had also attended to this 
aspect. The Punjab wheat was found to be particularly 
suited to meet this demand which was consequently large¬ 
ly exported. A certain amount of local consumption was 
always there. |But, given the higher price of wheat, and 
the poverty of the Indian masses it was more commonly 
reserved for export. Its calorific value is also higher.^ 

Since the War, however, exports of Wheat from India 
seem to have ceased; and this country has become among 
the leading wheat importers of the world. The increased 
wages must account for the larger home consumption. 
The fall in the Wheat harvest in India, as it remains after 
Partition, is accounted for by the withdrawal of the rich 
Punjab Canal lands where wheat was grown in such abun¬ 
dance. Sind wheat is also coming in the market; but that, 
too, is now Pakistan territory, which becomes a great 
wheat exporter. The Union of India, with its aggregate 
production of some 7 million tons as shown in the Table 
attached, is unlikely to be self-sufficient in this regard. ‘ 

Nevertheless, with the prospect of new land being 
brought under the plough from the present day fallow or 
culturable waste, because of the several multi-purpose 
river training projects, which are calculated to reclaim and 
irrigate vast areas of land running into millions of acres 
we need not despair of attaining our principal objective of 
planned national economy, i.e. National Self-Sufficiency in 
regard to wheat. Statistics already given above, of ave¬ 
rage yield show wide variations in yield in the several 
Provinces of India. The Table below exhibits a still larger 
variety of yield per acre in the leading wheat growing 
countries of the world. 
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* Countries of the World 


United States 

Canada 

Australia 

Argentina 

Europe 

Russia 

India 


Approximate yield of wheat 
per acre in lbs. for 1924-33. 


846 

972 

714 

780 

1,140 

636 

636 


Considerable progress has been made in the last gene¬ 
ration in applying science to Agriculture. The result is 
that countries, which, like Canada, would, by their clima¬ 
tic conditions, be presumed to be unsuitable for wheat- 


According to the latest (May, 1948) figures given by the Directo¬ 
rate of Economics and Statikics, Ministry of Agriculture, Govern¬ 
ment of India, Commodity Series No. 3. India, though not the 
lowest of the wheat producers of the world, seems to show a 
declining yield and the consequent necessity of imports from 
abroad. Taking the figures for 1946, India shows the yield of 9.6 
bushels per acre which has declined to 8.7 bushels per acre in 
1947, preliminary estimates. The highest unit yield in the coun¬ 
tries reporting was in Czechoslovakia, which gave as much as 26 
bushels per acre, France coming second with 23 bushels per acre. 
The largest wheat producer on an average between 1935-39 was the 
U.S.S.R.. But that honour goes in 1947-48 to the United States, 
which has raised its production from 758.6 million bushels on an 
average to 1406.77 million bushels in 1947-48. The greatest pro¬ 
ducers in volume have, however, not the highest yield per unit. 
The U.S.A. has raised its unit yield from 13.2 bushels per acre on 
an average between 1935-39 to 19.0 bushels per acre in 1947. (pre¬ 
liminary estimates, according to the same authority), 

♦* Cp. Dr. Burns Report on the Technological Possibilities of Agricul¬ 
tural Developments in India pp. 57. 

“What makes the greatest difference to wheat yields is undoubted¬ 
ly irrigation. Wheats dependent only on the rainfall have a much 
lower yield. For example, in the Punjab, barani wheat gives a 
yield of only 560 to 800 lbs. per acre, whereas irrigated wheat 
gives 960 to 1280 lbs. and may go much higher, e.g., in 1935, the 
B.C.G.A. of Khanewal got over 2000 lbs. per acre. In the Bombay 
Province, dry cultivation of durum wheat gives 400 to 600 lbs. per 
acre, whereas irrigated Pusa 4 wheat gave 1300 lbs. when grown 
in well manured ground in suitable rotation.*' 

56 lbs. eq. 1 bushel. 
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growing at all, have become the largest wheat producers 
and leading exporters. By careful experimentation suit¬ 
able varieties of seed have been produced which would 
grow, in the short Canadian or Siberian summer of less 
than 100 days, with a unit yield perhaps the highest in the 
world outside Europe. Vast stretches of snow covered 
prairies of winter are converted into rich wheat fields in 
summer. We do not know the exact position in Soviet Rus¬ 
sia to-day. But the progress of science applied to meet all 
the wants of man is probably the greatest in that country 
under the impetus of the successive Five-Year Plans. Thou¬ 
sands of square miles of Ukraine as well as the Volga 
Steppes, the Don plains and Siberia are added to the area 
under wheat. If only human society were more sanely 
organised, there need be no fear of starvation to a single 
soul. 


In India the large variations, under actual conditions, 
from Province to Province; and comparatively low yield 
in the country at large, give good reason to believe that 
there is ample scope for improvement. With all the aid 
modern science can bring to the task of farming; and with 
proper reorganisation of the agrarian economy and social 
system, with more economic and indivisible units of culti¬ 
vation, the average as well as the aggregate yield of wheat 
would rise substantially. With the additional contribution 
made by the new land to be reclaimed brought under the 
plough; as well as by the extension of Irrigation, by canal 
as well as by well and tank, the Union of India, too, can 
produce all the 12 or 15 million tons of wheat she would 
need for her own local consumption. In planned economy 
on the lines adopted in this Series, we would not care 
much whether there is an exportable surplus. 

For the moment, however, the problem of policy in 
regard to wheat production in India cannot be overlooked, 
as much because of our own food shortage, as because of 
the conditions of world trade and exchange. India is to¬ 
day an importer on a large scale; and it has been observed 
that the best guarantee against a local shortage in any 
year is to export in our own years of plenty. But that 
position-surplus of production over local needs—^is not 
likely to be reached for years to come. While, in the mat¬ 
ter of Rice, India herself is among the largest rice produ¬ 
cers of the world, who may conceivably aim at producing 
some surplus for export in the near future, in the case of 
wheat she is at considerable handicap for export. This 
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handicap will continue to grow in the years to come, even 
though in the past she has figured considerably in that 
role, too. If India now desires to compete in the world 
markets she must produce standard grades. For, the com¬ 
petition will be with wheat producers working with the 
most modern machinery and labour-saving devices; and 
farming hundreds or thousands of acres in single units 
operated by power-driven machinery. The only consider¬ 
able market, which, before the War, India could enter, was 
Britain. But here, now, the cheaper and more abundant 
Canadian wheat threatens India with rigid exclusion. If. 
under conditions of more durable and undisturbed friend¬ 
ship, Russian wheat should also enter into competition, 
Indian wheat would have little hope to hold its own. Aus¬ 
tralia has, in recent years, become a formidable competi¬ 
tor whose competition is likely to be intensified a hundred¬ 
fold, if the present proposals for wholesale migration of 
millions of Britishers materialise. Argentina and Brazil are 
no less important as competitors in the British Market, and 
in Europe as a whole. 

In this situation India would do well to concentrate 
on meeting her own increasing demand. In the Crop- 
Planning Conference of 1934-35, it was considered wise 
that India should not produce more than 9 or 9i million 
tons, which could be easily consumed within her own fron¬ 
tiers, even as those frontiers now stand for the Union of 
India. If this view is adopted, all improvements in the 
variety grown and lands brought under the plough will 
have to be with special reference to local demand. We in 
India use wheat for grinding in hand mills, and making 
the flour into chapattis; and not producing white flour 
by roller mill suitable for baking bread favoured in the 
English market. Instead, therefore, of studying the mill¬ 
ing and baking qualities of the wheat we produce, our 
scientists would have to concentrate on the behaviour of 
the grain in the chakki of the flour and while preparing 
chapattis. 

It may be added that, wherever people have a choice 
of cereals, wheat has always been preferred, at least by 
the Western peoples; and there is no reason to think India 
would choose differently. It is true, Bajra has 
more fat and a higher calorific value; ragi con¬ 
tains more calcium. Nevertheless people who have 
a choice take wheat. Wheat is a Rabi crop, 
which consumes water that could well be de- 
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voted to more paying cash crops, like cotton. The Kharif 
Crops—^monsoon crops of millets have also a greater per 
unit yield. Sir J. Russel points out that the yield of bajra, 
maize, cholam, jowar is, in the Punjab, 20 to 25 maunds 
per acre as against an average of 12 maunds of wheat for 
the Province as a whole. Export of wheat, even if possi¬ 
ble or necessary, would have to be judged from a variety 
of considerations, not the least among which would be, not 
only the quantity raised and the quality but also the reac¬ 
tion of that export on our foreign trade in general. The 
Trade Treaties recently made by the Union Government 
of India leave some room for wheat export. At the moment, 
however, our greatest pre-occupation is import; and im¬ 
ports of wheat from Australia, U.S.A., Canada have occurr¬ 
ed in unprecedented volume. 

The problem of policy regarding wheat trade—particu¬ 
larly exports from India, is further complicated by the pre¬ 
sence of certain pests and handicaps on the Indian wheat 
farmer. Rust in wheat reduces yield*, and therefore, 
needs to be resisted at every cost. It is the main explana¬ 
tion of the decline in yield of wheat in recent years, and the 
consequent short supply, necessitating heavy imports for 
the home market. 

There are 3 kinds of rust, operating differently in diffe¬ 
rent provinces; and making it difficult to find a variety of 
seed which would resist all types equally effectively. For¬ 
tunately, all three types are not equally virulent in every 
area at the same time. By intensive research and experi¬ 
ment it is becoming possible to breed varieties of seed 
which are rust-resistant to the prevailing local typ^ Pusa 
114 is fairly rust-resistant, and is widely used in Sind. 
Dr. Bums mentions Imperial Pusa (I.P. 120 and I.P. 165), 
which, according to experiments made at Nawabganj and 
Raya in the United Provinces, in 1935, proved' hi^ly rust 
resistant, and yielded 50 to 150 per cent more than the 
usual local variety. 

Most of the Provinces have now developed seed of im¬ 
proved variety, which to a degree insures against rust. In 
Bombay similar rust resistant varieties have been evolved, 
which, under dry farming, yield 800 to 900 lbs. per acre. 


♦ “Taken over the whole of India, the annual loss from rust is of 
the order of about 5 per cent., in a year, when there Is no real 
rust epidemic; but, in particularly badly affected places, it may 
be upto a hundred per cent*%—^Dr. Burns, Op. Cit. Loc. Cit. 
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as against the 400 to 600 lbs. of the traditional variety of 
Punjab, an ancient home of wheat, and Central Provinces, 
have followed suit. Experiments are continued in United 
Provinces and Bihar on parallel lines. Though the pest is 
far from conquered, yet, considerable progress has been 
made in the fight against rust. It is, therefore, not un¬ 
likely that India could maintain a fairly steady output, if 
export was a primary goal. 

Another similar handicap on Indian wheat-growers is 
Smut,—is a disease of the wheat plant. It can be effective¬ 
ly dealt with by roguing out affected plants, and applying 
to seeds before sowing, the hot-water treatment devised 
by Prof. Luthra of the Punjab Agricultural Department. 
This is also getting under control. 

Besides adequate water supply, another need of wheat 
crop in India is adequate and suitable manure. Cow dung 
is found to be the best manure for this crop under unirri¬ 
gated conditions. In irrigated wheat lands powdered cake, 
or ammonia sulphate, drilled in with the seed, yield effec¬ 
tive results. Farm compost has been found suitable for 
replacing cattle dung. Manure and no manure make a 
very substantial difference in yield. In irrigated land green 
manuring also gives profitable return. 

Suitable rotation of crops is another device to increase 
yield. Wheat, toria, cotton—this has been found a worth 
while series. Wheat after wheat does not make an equally 
effective rotation. 

“The results of the long series of Rothamsted 
experiments on wheat begun in 1843 and continued 
to the present time show that, as the nitrogen supply 
increases so does the yield, the relation at first being 
approximately linear, then with higher nitrogen 
supply, the increments fall off (this is of course a well 
known phenomenon with all fertilizers). On unmanur¬ 
ed land the yield fell from about 20 bushels to 10 bush¬ 
els after about 20 years, but it shows no signs of going 
lower. All the plots lost organic matter except the 
one receiving farmyard manure annually. The chief 
practical difficulty about the frequent growth of wheat 
was the fight against weeds, against which rapid 
autumn cultivation such as could be effected by a 
tractor proved an effective means of weed control and 
has in recent years been adopted with good results. 
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The effect of one year's fallow in restoring the original 
productiveness for grain was marked, but the effect 
lasted for one year only. No ill effects such as the 
soil erosion visible in Western North America and 
other semi-arid countries have been found in England 
with a regular fallow-wheat rotation.” 

“Hill Wheats—^Along many hundreds of miles of 
the lower hills in the United Provinces and the Punjab, 
wheat is grown on terraced fields. Collections have 
been made of such wheats and grown at the Wheat and 
Potato Breeding Station, Simla. It is now clear that 
the poor stand and poor yields of these wheats is not 
merely due to lack of manure but that they are intrin¬ 
sically degenerate. When grown side by side with 
other wheats on the same type of soil in the experi¬ 
ment station, they remain stunted and poor-yielding, 
while the others are much stronger and high-yielding. 
Moreover, if these hill wheats are heavily manured, 
the straw is too weak to stand additional nitrogen and 
lodges badly. The hill wheats are also very suscepti¬ 
ble to rust.” 

Summing up, it may well be said that the Wheat posi¬ 
tion in India is not desperate, notwithstanding the present 
acute shortage, and the consequent need to import on a 
large scale. The aggregate area under wheat can be sub¬ 
stantially increased by developing widespread irrigation, 
whether by large-scale river canalisation, or by tanks and 
wells bringing water to every field. With more abundant 
and regular water supply, the yield per unit would also 
increase, so that the land actually under the plough can 
yield more than it has been doing in recent years. With 
the existing wheat lands yielding more per ufiit of culti¬ 
vation; and with new land coming under the plough for 
wheat cultivation, the total production can be very mate¬ 
rially increased, the development of seed varieties able to 
give heavier yield and suited to resist particular handicaps, 
like Rust or Smut, the average as also the aggregate yield 
may be considerably increased. 

Finally, Proper manuring and suitable rotation of crops 
would work in the same direction. The present shortage 
of wheat in India can, therefore, be remedied within a 
few years. 
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Whether or not we should seek to develop an export 
market for ©ur surplus wheat (will there ever be a real 
surplus?) is a question of high policy, which will be deter¬ 
mined—not exclusively by technological or ^en economic 
considerations affecting wheat cultivation. \|rhe claims of 
co-ordinated planned economy will not be satisfied, simply 
by increasing our wheat supply. It will have to be 
adjusted not only with the area and production of other 
food crops, but also of industrial raw materials. The 
country’s need for the latter under a planned economy and 
intensive industrialisation would be steadily growing; and 
unless that need is met from our own resources, we would 
have solved one problem only to be confronted by another. 
However that matter is ultimately decided, the local supply 
must increase; and its quality suitably graded. Organi¬ 
sational improvements, e.g. suitable marketing and storage 
arrangement, appropriate grading and transport, will go 
a long way to do away with the present deficit in wheat 
supply within the country. Its use in a larger measure by 
the people as a whole, and not only the richer classes may 
improve the standard of living, and add to the health and 
strength of the people.J( These would, likewise, claim no 
small proportion of the attention of the Planning Autho¬ 
rity, planning for the whole country and all its needs, 
material as well as cultural. Finally, the importance of 
wheat as material for breakfast food, as well as for starch¬ 
making should also not be ignored. It will all form part 
of the task before the National Planning Authority to 
adjust all these rival and somewhat conflicting demands 
and to integrate them all in an overall National Plan.* 


♦ “New Delhi, July 6. The first wheat forecast of the Indian Union, 
for 1947-48 released today by the Directorate of Economics and 
Statistics, Ministry of Agriculture, estimates the area sown at 
21,317 million acres compared to 24,086 million acres in 1946-47, 
being a decrease of 11.5 per cent. The forecast does not include 
the area under the crop in a few States in Central India, Gujerat 
and Karnatak. The area in respect of these States included in 
the first forecast of 1946-7 was 42,274 acres. 

The decline in acreage has occurred mainly in the Central Pro¬ 
vinces and Berar, the Central India States, East Punjab and the 
Punjab States; and has been attributed mainly to lack of adequate 
moisture at the time of sowing, shortage of seed and bullocks, 
increase in area under the Kharif crops, and communal distur¬ 
bances in certain parts of the country,”—(The Times of India of 
the 7th July, 1948), 
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Barley. 

This grain occupied, in what was British India before 
August 15, 1947, less than 7 million acres, and yielded 
about 2i million tons of crop. Almost the whole of this 
crop is grown in North India, the United Provinces leading 
with some two-thirds of the total area (4.1 million acres) 
under Barley, Bihar coming next with about 25 per cent., 
and the balance in the Punjab. The Table below gives 
the area and yield of Barley in the last 25 years. 

Acreage and Prodnction of Barley in India* 


Year 


Area British India 

Production British 
India only. 



(million acres) 

(million tons) 

1921-22 



7.4 

3.2 

1926-27 



6.4 

2.6 

1931-32 



6.5 

2.4 

1936-37 



6.5 

2.3 

1937-38 



6.3 

2.1 

1938-39 



6.2 

1.9 

1939-40 



6.1 

2.0 

1940-41 



6.3 

2.3 

1941-42 



6.5 

2.0 


lodiftA 

UmoD 

Pakit- 

lan 

HTde- Total Jodjan 
raoad Uaioa 

Pakii- Hvdc. Total 
tan raoad 

1942-43 

6.1 

6^ 

.07 6.707 2.0 

0.1 .001 2.101 

1943-44 

6.1 

0.5 

m 6.61 1.8 

0.1 B02 1.902 

194445 

5.9 

0.6 

B06 6.606 2.1 

0.1 BOl 2.101 

1945-46 

6J2 

0.4 

:007 6.607 1.9 

0.1 XIOl ZjOOI 


Source:—Compiled from the Aprtl, 1948 number of Eetiinates of 
Area and Yield of Principal Crops in India, 193S-1946, issued by the 
Economic & Statistical Adviser and from Technological Possibilities 
of Agricultural Development in India by W. Burns, 1944. 
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This crop is not so important as food grain, as it is as 
a cash crop. It is used for making malt. Good barley, 
therefore, commands a price far above that obtainable for 
other cereals, and, as such, its potential value with com¬ 
mercial possibilities for export cannot be ignored. 

\Indian barley has been exported for many years to Bri¬ 
tain; but not at a particularly high price. Attention needs 
consequently to be devoted by technological experts to pro¬ 
duce a more suitable variety, which would fetch a better 
price, and enjoy a more secure position in the world mar¬ 
kets. Barleys are grown in 2 varieties, two-rowed and six- 
rowed. Some of the recent six-row barleys are said to com¬ 
pete favourably with Californian barley, which is the most 
considerable rival. Ever since the introduction of a policy 
of Prohibition in the United States of America, in 1921, the 
latter had a poor local or domestic market in its country 
of origin; and so it was thrown on British market for what 
it could fetch. In 1933-19.34 the United States repealed the 
Prohibition Amendment, and the local market revived im¬ 
mediately. Much of the grain, which used previously to 
be exported, now finds beer-makers taking it up within the 
country .\ 

v^The British market has thus become once more open 
to Indian goods, which are aided effectively by two new 
factors. One of these is the system of Imeprial Preference, 
inaugurated in 1933 at Ottawa, giving a specially favour¬ 
able treatment to goods of British Commonwealth origin 
in the English market. Preference being granted to the 
Indian barley as against the Californian product, exports 
from this country received a fillip which may well be 
maintained to the advantage of India’s foreign trade, if 
more attention is devoted to the production of proper 
variety for this use.^ 

\The trade in the past was not very considerable, be¬ 
cause the quantity in which barley is available in India 
was comparatively negligible. And there was an added 
handicap in the presence of the Khapra beetle, which spoil¬ 
ed the grain for malt making. A large-scale cleaning plant 
at the port of export is thus indicated, together with the 
appropriate certificate of quality which all produce coming 
under the new marketing system now required. ^ 
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Millets,—Jowar, Bajra, Ragi, Maize. 

Next after Rice, these four grains are the most im¬ 
portant food material for the masses of India. They occupy 
in the whole of India some 03 million acres i.e. less than 
that for Rice, but far more than any other crop, and yield 
over 8 million tons of grain. They are grown all over the 
country, but more commonly in the dry areas of Bombay, 
the Punjab, and Central Provinces, and the leading Indian 
States, like Hyderabad or Gwalior. | 

^The millets are a kharif crop, sown just before the 
bursting of the South-West Monsoon. Little more water 
is needed for this grain than what the rain brings. But if 
well or canal water is available it adds to the volume and 
nutritive value of the yield. Though the mainstay of dry 
areas, the millets form a complementary crop to Rice, i.e. 
where the rice area is high, the millet area is low; and vice 
versa. 

\ Hyderabad State has the largest area under Jowar, 
Bombay, coming second with a little less. It has, however, 
the largest area under Bajra. Madras and the Central Pro¬ 
vinces are next in order with respect to the area under 
.Towar. Punjab, Madra.s, Hyderabad and the United Pro¬ 
vinces have, in the order named, considerable areas of 
Bajra, while Mysore is the largest Ragi producer in India. 
The figures given in the table appended give a more 
up-to-date position regarding the area and production of 
these grains in India.^ 

✓ Since the establishment of a Millet section at Coimba¬ 
tore, and at Indore, considerable work has been done for 
improving the millet strains all over the country. Experi¬ 
ments have been made at Nagpur, Lyallpur, as well as in 
Bopibay and the Punjab, in connection with their dry 
farming schemes, with the result that some improved 
varieties are beginning to be available. They give high 
yield per unit cultivated, resist draught, pests and diseases 
more effectively, and are proof against the troublesome 
parasite of striga. 

'^Because, however, of the importance of these grains 
in the everyday food of the masses, and particularly be¬ 
cause of the importance the nutrition experts attach to 
millets, more research is needed. The campaign during 
the War and after for growing more food concentrated 
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more on reducing the area under cash crops, and bringing 
that area under food crops, than on improving the seed 
varieties, and making up for the other handicaps on agri¬ 
cultural production in India. Under a planned economy 
however, industrial raw materials obtained from agricul¬ 
ture cannot be ignored or sacrificed, though the primary 
need for food will be recognised by all. A properly balanc¬ 
ed economy for the country as a whole will not be 
achieved; a really improved standard of living will not be 
available; and the country’s defence needs will not be ade¬ 
quately attended to, if an all round, intensive industriali¬ 
sation is not carried out. To increase the food supply of 
the country, therefore, it would be false economy and 
shortsighted policy, if land under industrial raw materials 
is sacrificed to grow more food; and other scientific means 
to increase the yield of food grains are neglected. 

^ As stated already, these grains do not require too high 
a volume of water. In fact they do not grow where rain¬ 
fall is above 30 or 40 inches per annum. Under dry farm¬ 
ing, if the rainfall is well distributed even though lower in 
quantity, Jowar would yield abundant crop, especially if 
helped by one watering' in the early stages. It needs a 
fairly good soil; but, under pressure of food need, or with 
the help of an early plentiful monsoon, it can even be 
grown on relatively poorer soil. Where the rainfall is less 
certain, and soil poor, it is replaced by bajra, which is a 
hardier grain and can flourish under less favourable con¬ 
ditions of soil and water supply. 

' A special Committee of the Indian Council of Agri¬ 
cultural Research on Pulses came to the conclusion some 
ten years ago, that further research work on Jowar is more 
fitly the responsibility of Provincial Governments than a 
legitimate jlemand for Central subsidy. In certain Provin¬ 
ces and States, accordingly, selections have been made 
from existing varieties to develop new strains. But so far 
no large scale nation-wide attempt has been made to spread 
improved varieties. 

^ The Jowar stalk makes excellent fodder for cattle, 
though in some States, places like Gwalior, it is not cut 
to the ground, but ailowed to stand till it rots after the 
grain-bearing ear is removed. 

In his work on Technological Possibilities, already 
mentioned Dr, Burns lists four methods of improving the 
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Jowar,—crop including grain as well as straw, in this 
country, viz.:— 

^(a) the use of dry farming methods for both Kharif 
and Rabi crops; 

« (b) utilisation of finely powdered sulphur, or, alter¬ 
natively, a solution of copper sulphate, to prevent 
grain smut; 

^ (c) use of more manure; 

« (d) measures against the two main insect pests, the 
jowar borer and the jowar grasshopper. 

The Bombay dry farming method has proved its value 
by producing larger crop, and better return to the culti¬ 
vator. In a village in Poona, the average results in 7 years, 
under a rainfall of 28.7 inches, were :— 



Yield in lbs. 

per acre. 


straw 

grain 

Dry Farming Method 

2,543 

1,260 

Cultivators’ Method 

2,444 

741 


In Northern India Dry Farming has shown its success 
in the case of Bajra, which yielded, in grain and straw, 
almost double the yield under the traditional method. 

Proper and adequate manure helps very substantially 
the yield of Jowar. Experiments have shown that with 
manure the crop of grain and Kadbi (straw) can 
increase almost 50 per cent. Manure adds to the cost of 
production; but it makes up for that increase by more 
than a substantial addition to the yield, and so to the 
return obtained by the cultivator. Suitable rotation of 
crop also helps in the same direction. Cotton and Jowar 
alternating on the same plot have been known in Bombay, 
to increase the yield of grain by 60 lbs., of Kadbi 150 lbs., 
and of cotton 15 lbs. the manure being applied only at 
Jowar sowing. Even more striking results have been 
obtained in Madras with farmyard manure coupled with 
jowar-kapas rotation. 

Scientific aid and improved technique, however, are 
further needed by this crop to guard against wastage 
through bird depredations and vermin or pests. On the 
whole, Dr. Burns sums up the out look as follows;—- 
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“There is no doubt that Jowar will remain one of 
the main* crops of India, outside the heavy rainfall areas. 
Its yield, both in fodder and in grain can be greatly in¬ 
creased by a combination of the following measures :— 

(1) use of good varieties and the sifting out of small 
seeds; (2) rubbing the seed against powdered sulphur as 
a remedy against smut; (3) diy farming methods; (4) 
manuring; (5) a single irrigation, if water can be spared; 
(6) removal and burning of jowar stubble; (7) better pro¬ 
tection against birds; (8) sweeping operations against 
grasshoppers; and (9) better threshing and winnowing 
procedures; and (10) the use of chaff cutters; (12) pres¬ 
sing and bailing Kadbi against famine; (13) making of 
jowar silage from fresh fodder; and (14) utilisation of 
fodder jowar as a fodder crop on sewage farms. 

The same authority records variation in grain yield 
fi’om 100 lbs. per acre to over 700 lbs. under dry farming; 
and, with the aid of some irrigation, from 1200 to 1500 lbs. 
per acre. In other countries the cori-esponding yield runs 
to as much as 3,000 lbs. per acre. There is no reason 
why India should not come to the same level, if all the 
scientific aids and technical imiirovements, even now sug¬ 
gested and experimentally proved, are adopted. When 
grown as green fodder, acre-yield of 10,000 lbs. to 30,000 lbs. 
on well as well as canal water and of 50,000 lbs. on 
sewage can be expected. Without any increase in area, 
therefore, the yield of this most popvdar croii can be very 
materially increased; and the gulf in the food supply may 
be easily bridged. 


Bajra 

Bajra, the next important millet, occupied some 25.2 
million acres in undivided In<lia in 1945-40, though it was 
as high as 27 million acres in the previous year. There 
has been considerable variation in the area under this crop. 
There was a sudden rise in 1944-45 of some 5.0 million 
acres in the Union of India, which slightly declined in the 
following y^ar. 

The yield also has varied similarly, from about 2.2 
million tons on an average between 1919-20 and 1941-42 to 
3.9 million tons in 1942-43—a record. There has been a 
slight but steady decline since that year, till the latest 
figure shows a little over 3 million tons. The figures are 
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for India without the States (except Hyderabad); but the 
rise in area as well as yield is the greatest in what is now 
the Union of India. 

Bajra is also a dry area crop, which has been known 
to grow under an annual rainfall as low as 9 inches. Wide 
fluctuations in the area and yield of the grain,—though 
not so much as in the case of Jowar; are due mainly to 
fluctuations or irregularity of rainfall, as also to the sub¬ 
stitution in certain years of other more paying crop like 
oil seeds. 

Being a cross-breed, Baji*a is a difficult plant to breed. 
Even within local strains, there are considerable differences 
in yield and quality. Experiments at new fertilisation of 
the variety imported from East Africa have not been a 
success. Technical experts think best results would be got 
from mass selection of suitable varieties, or growing a 
mixture of otherwise isolated types. 

This grain suffers heavily in seasons of excessive rain¬ 
fall, particularly at the time of sowing, and is open to bird 
depredations. Protective measures against the latter are 
needed as in the case of Jowar. 

Like that grain, it is a Fodder crop, and has been 
known to yield as rnuch as 10,000 lbs. per acre of straw 
though the bajra Kadbi is not quite as nourishing as jowar. 
It does not need much manuring, nor is it liable to the 
boring pest, which affects jowar. Scientific opinion is 
inclined to believe that the present average yield of 
320 lbs. per acre can be raised to 400 lbs. and the total 
production can be somewhere near 3.5 million tons in the 
Union of India quite easily to serve as a good stand-by to 
the people of the areas where it has been naturalised for 
centuries. 



; Gram and Pulse? 

Gram is the moht importart and most widespread of 
Indian pulse crops. In the undivided India before August 
15th, 1947, it occupied some 13^ million acres, and yielded 
3.5 million tons, on an average of 24 years between 1917-18 
and 1941-42. According to the latest statistics, supplied 
by the Directorate of Economics and Statistics, Ministry 
of Agriculture, Government of India, (April, 1948), Gram 
occupied 14.1 million acres in the. Indian Union including 
the States acceding thereto, 2.957 million acres in Pakistan 
including the States acceding the reto; and 1.087 million 
acres in Hyderabad, a total for the whole country of about 
18 million acres. The yield in these acres was; 3.025 
million tons in the Indian Union, 0.026 million tons in 
Pakistan, and 0.109 million tons in Hyderabad. The area 
seems to have increased slightly; but the yield not much 
better than a quarter of a century’s average between 
1917-18 and 1941-42. The average yield per acre seems 
to be slightly less than 9476 lbs. per acre, in the Pakistan 
Provinces than the Indian Union, with 8183 lbs. per acre. 
But the States acceding to the former showed a much 
higher unit yield than in the States acceding to India, and 
even than in the Union as a whole. The range of variation 
in the yield per unit is veiy considerable, 50 lbs. in Bom¬ 
bay Central Division to 500 lbs. in Gujerat, 1200 lbs. in the 
Punjab. 

Acreage and Production of Gram in India. Figures for 
other Pulses arc not available. 

Year. Area British India Production British 

only. India only. 



(million acres) 

(million tons). 

1921-22 

14.9 

4.3 

1926-27 

14.4 

3.9 

1931-32 

15.7 

3.7 

1936-37 

15.5 

3.8 

1937-38 

13.7 

3.2 

1938-39 

11.7 

2.7 . 

1939-40 

11.7 

3.1 

1940-41 

12.7 

3.2 

1941-42 

12.7 

3.0 
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Indian Paki* 
Union stan 

Hyde¬ 

rabad 

Total 

Indian 

Union 

Paki- Hyde- 
stan rabad 

Total 

1942-43 

12.5 

2.5 

0.6 

15.6 

3.4 

0.5 

.08 

3.98 

1943-44 

2.4 

2.4 

0.5 

15.3 

2.7 

0.5 

.06 

3.26 

1944-45 

13.2 

2.8 

0.7 

16.7 

3.1 

0.6 

.08 

3.78 

1945-46 

14.0 

2.9 

1.0 

17.9 

3.0 

0.6 

.1 

3.7 


Source:—Figures for the years 1921-22 to 1941-42 are taken from 
“Technological Possibilities of Agricultural Development in India by 
Dr. W. Burns, 1944. Figures for 1942-43 to 1945-46 are taken from 
Estimates of Area and Yield of Principal Crops in India 1936-46, issued 
by the Elconomic & Statistical Adviser, April 1948. The acreage seems 
to have slightly increased according to this table; but the yield re¬ 
mains practically unchanged. 

Gram grows in all kinds of soil, both as a single crop 
and mixed with others, like wheat, maize, bajra or jowar. 
Generally a Rabi crop, it acts as a good rotation; and 
benefits the crop following it in the same soil much more 
than is fully realised. Gram breeding so as to resist the 
usual handicaps of blight or wilt has been tried in many 
stations, and varieties discovered which fairly answer the 
requirement. No effective remedy has so far been found, 
also, against the caterpillar which bores into the pod and 
does considerable damage to the ultimate yield. The crop, 
again, has not so far been suitably or adequately manured, 
according to Dr. Burns (Technological Possibilities of Ag¬ 
ricultural Development in India, 1944.) The same authority 
holds that, given suitable varieties, which would effectively 
resist wilt and blight and the insect pests affecting the 
plant, and with respectable yielding quality, the aggregate 
production of this crop in the Indian Union may go into 
10 million tons, if the acreage under it is substantially 
raised from the present Indian Union figure of less than 
15 million acres. 

Gram, like other pulses. Is a great source of protein, 
which is very important in a country like India where a 
large part of the population is vegetarian. India has a 
great variety of pulses,—^gram, guar, urud, masur, mung, 
chola, tur, math, mattar, and the rest. They are important, 
not only as an essential part of the food-supply of the 
people, but also for cattle, in the shape of their seeds, 
iheir hulls and green parts. They are also an invaluable 
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ingredient in the system of rotation, help maintain the 
fertility of the soil, whether when grown singly, or in 
mixture. 

The period of growth varies from 4-5 months to 8-9 
according to the variety grown. In his report on the 
Technological Possibilities of Agricultural Development in 
India, Dr. Burns observes, a propos of this crop:—“The 
crop (— tur or rahar) is drought-resisting, partly on account 
of its deep-root system. It is a remarkable restorative 
rotation crop, since (1) it is not only one which causes 
deep soil aeration by its roots, (2) adds nitrogen by its 
root nodule bacteria, but also (,“) naturally manures the 
soil with a heavy dressing of fallen leaves.” 

Notwithstanding all these advantages. Sir John Russel 
thought (1987) that not much attention v^as paid by the 
(then) Imperial Council of Agricultural Research to a 
proper study and research in these grains. Soon after his 
Report, a special Committee of the Council was appointed 
(1940), which considered the problem of co-ordinating 
research on the pulses of India, and developing in each 
case a seed variety, and bringing about other conditions 
of mixed cropping, manure &c. which, would increase 
substantially the yield from this group of foodgrains 
produced in India. Schemes have been put forward by 
several Provinces and States, all aiming at the production 
of a suitable seed congenial to the different soils and con¬ 
ditions in the different units, resisting more effectively its 
pests and handicaps, and providing as good a manure or 
rotation as possible. 

The Fodder value of Pulses cannot be ignored. 



f*ruits and Vegetables, 

Besides the cereals and pulses, just considered, a con¬ 
siderable part of the ordinary Indian diet is made up by 
Fruits and Vegetables. They provide the essential vitamins 
and minerals which are not to be found in the same degree 
in the cereals or other grains. No satisfactory statistics of 
the area under these crops, or their total or unit yield are 
available. Dr. Burns, however, speaks of a rough estimate 
giving about 2i million acres under fruit trees, and less 
than i million acres under vegetables.* Sir John Russel, 
however, in his Report already referred to, gives the fol¬ 
lowing figures for the area under Fruits and Vegetables 


(in millions of acres) 


1914-15 to 1918-19 .. .. .. 5.70 

1919-20 to 1923-24 .. .. .. 5.42 

1924-25 to 1928-29 .. . 5.06 

1929-30 to 1933-34 .. .. .. 5.00 

1934-45 ' .. .. .. 4.82 


* Cp. Op. Cit. p. 34. 


The tendency to a steady decline is unquestioned here 
also. These figures are for ten years earlier than those of 
Dr. Burns. 

What is the yield from these, and how the acreage as 
well as production can be increased, remains yet to be care¬ 
fully examined. Considering the importance and value of 
this’ food material in the normal Indian dietary, it is sur¬ 
prising that adequate study should not have been made 
on the scientific side, which is being developed rapidly in 
the country for improving the quality and yield of agri¬ 
cultural produce of all kinds. 

The War brought a great new demand for fresh vege¬ 
tables, which also revealed the extraordinary difficulty of 
meeting it. Vegetables are essentially a local crop, con- 
Biuned entirely in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
market gardener. Transport is insufficient as vegetables 
have not been raised on a large scale to supply a distant 


• Cp. Op. Cit p. 20. 
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market of unknown dimensions. The business is scattered, 
small-scale, seasonal and unorganised, except perhaps in 
the neighbourhood of metropolitan cities offering substan¬ 
tial perennial and profitable market. Different varieties 
cater for different tastes, and so do not admit of large scale 
industrialisation or commercialisation of this branch of 
Agriculture. Suitable and sufficient seed is also lacking, 
—at least in quantity sufficient to meet a demand of the 
volume the last War brought. Storing and grading 
arrangements are rudimentary, and so demand improve¬ 
ment, before the production of these items can be more 
profitable to the grower and improvement in the normal 
food supply of the country. The Agricultural Marketing 
Adviser has prepared a report showing the scope for mar¬ 
keting vegetables in India, following a survey recently 
made of the demand, supply and utilisation of vegetables. 
Such a survey was long overdue; but the full report is not 
available to the writer at the moment. 

It is unnecessary to go into the details or circum¬ 
stances of particular vegetables, and their special require¬ 
ments. The most important and universal pre-requisite 
of successful vegetable growing is plentiful water supply 
of good quality; and good soil, or rich manuring. All 
kinds and varieties are and have been grown in India for 
a long time. Beans and Peas have been raised for genera¬ 
tions, as also tubers and root vegetables, like carrots, 
beets, raddishes. potatoes, turnips, sweet potatoes, parsnip, 
salsifi etc. Gourds and pumpkins are native to the soil, 
with innumerable local varieties, as well as the vegetables 
which are the fruits of the plant concerned, like bhindi, 
brinjal, mirchi, tomato, etc. Salad vegetables like lettuce, 
and leaf or stem vegetables, like cauliflower, onion, and 
garlic, knohl-kohl and spinach in a large variety are found 
in almost every part of the country. Flavouring and sea¬ 
soning vegetables, like mint, have along with spices, given 
its peculiar character to the Indian culinary art. Spices and 
drugs or condiments may not be reckoned as part of food 
crops; but they are essentially products of agriculture and 
are necessary for maintaining the health and strength of 
the population. 

Though inconsiderable ground is occupied by it, the 
potato deserves special attention as wholesome and satis¬ 
fying food material that can be grown in many parts of 
India, but more particularly in the mountainous regions. 
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It can be easily handled by the cultivator, and gives them 
a fair return for their labour and capital investment. In¬ 
tensive cultivation with rich manure is its condition of 
success, which, however, are not difficult to provide. 

“Potato in all countries responds very markedly to 
manure” says Dr. Burns in his work on the Technological 
Possibilities, and he gives the following figures of yield 
per acre of manured and unmanured crop. 


Province. Manured Unmanured. 

yield (in lbs. per acre) yield (in lbs. per acre) 


Assam. 

10,140 

7,590 

Bombay. 

15,824 

7,000 

Madras. 

20,000 

8,275 

United Provinces. 

10,944 

5,776 


The same authority declares ; “Cold storage of potato 
seed is definitely a success.” Suitable and sufficient seed 
is also a desideratum which the latest efforts of those con¬ 
cerned are trying to make good. 

For new varieties, there is scope, which, however, has 
not been explored and developed as well as might be expect¬ 
ed, especially in these days of intense food shortage. Soya 
bean has possibilities, which have been officially recognis¬ 
ed and amply demonstrated by the scientist as well as by 
the popular leader. But the ingrained conservatism of the 
principal mass consumer,—the Armed Forces of the coun¬ 
try,—prevents the necessary encouragement being given to 
any large-scale experiment being made in this very promis¬ 
ing field. Lala Sri Ram, a member of the Food Grains 
Committee, in a special Minute of Dissent to the Final Re¬ 
port of that body (March, 1948), argues energetically in 
favour of immediate and intensive attention being paid to 
the sweet potato, as likely to bring quick and increasing 
returns from its relatively greater yield per acre than 
cereals, and equal if not better food value. He considers 
it likely to fill the gap in our food resources within a very 
much shorter space than the other expedients suggested 
by the Committee as a whole. It remains to be seen when 
and how such matters would receive their due attention 
demanded by the intense and prolonged food shortage in 
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the country. , Even potato, which has long been familiaris¬ 
ed, and whose merit as an article of food has been proved 
by all peasant countries of Europe, is still in need of suit¬ 
able and abundant seed, which has for many provinces to 
be imported from abroad; while its distribution is still in 
its infancy. 

Dehydration of vegetables and their consequent pre¬ 
servation for a long time has been practised in India from 
time immemorial; while making preserves or pickles is an 
accomplishment of a competent housewife that has even 
today not lost all its charm. It is said dehydration makes 
vegetables lose some of their vitamin value; but even so 
the art needs to be fostered and developed far more inten¬ 
sively than has been the case so far. It is a small or cot¬ 
tage industry which may have potentiality on a large scale; 
but, even as it is, proper organisation may help its very 
considerable growth to the substantial benefit of the coun¬ 
try. 


Fruits 

Though the area under fruit cultivation is very small, 
a large variety of fruits has been grown in India from time 
immemorial. The preponderance of vegetarian diet by 
the vast masses of the people makes the use of fruits highly 
popular and that is now reinforced by the advice of nutri¬ 
tion experts. The indigenous varieties have been within 
the reach of the poorest classes until quite recent times. 
Their progressive impoverishment under a system of pro¬ 
duction for exchange, characteristic of the British regime 
in India, has made even this common article of food a 
luxury. Local production must have declined; or the de¬ 
mand of the richer elements must have increased; for there 
are considerable imports of foreign fruit competing with 
local varieties in the Indian market. The invention of Cold 
Storage has facilitated the entry of this kind of perishable 
commodity into international trade. Fruits are imported 
in considerable quantities from Australia, the United 
States and other countries, not the least important of which 
are those across the North West Frontiers of India. Dried 
fruits had been, indeed, an article of trade by caravans 
with Central Asian countries from the earliest times. At 
the present time, the Indian fruit market has become load¬ 
ed with imported apples, pommegranates, grapes, dates, 
and oranges side by side with the local mango, lichies, 
papaya, jack fruits, berries of all kinds, and bananas. 
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For the local product the most considerable produc¬ 
tion is in the hill tracts, at least of the acclimatised varie¬ 
ties. For the purely indigenous fruit, like mango, banana, 
papaya, pine and custard apple, guava, melons, chicoos, 
jambuls, almonds, cherries, dates, etc. all parts of the coun¬ 
try seem to have facilities, though the' specific variety 
grown is peculiar to each region, as in the case of the 
mango and the banana. Approaches to many towns and 
cities are marked with orchards; while the main national 
highways were always planted thickly with such trees. 
Here is an excellent means to add to the area under fruit 
cultivation, and so to the volume of food available in the 
country. 

The most considerable problems in the more wide¬ 
spread use of fruits, as part of the normal diet are ; trans¬ 
port, grading, and storing. In the urban markets quality 
is important; and that emphasises still further the prob¬ 
lem of transport. This needs to be much more systemati¬ 
cally organised than is the case today. The grading and 
storing, especially to guard against decay by refrigerators, 
is indispensable if we desire on economic or nutrition 
grounds to popularise the use of fruit in the daily diet of 
the people to the utmost possible degree. The extension 
of fruit cultivation, particularly on terraced hill slopes, or 
culturable land reclaimed and brought under the plough, 
is a possibility which demands immediate attention, as 
fruits constitute a substantial and welcome addition to the 
country’s food supply. There are technological problems 
in regard to fruit culture, relating to soil, seed, manure and 
water supply, which are no less Important than those in 
connection with other crops. We need not go into the 
details of these scientific or technical problems in this 
popular survey of our crop resources. Besides, they all 
concern the improvement of quality and increase in quan¬ 
tity of the fruit crop, which is common ground for all other 
crops. 

An aspect, however, of fruit cultivation, which touches 
both increase in the food supply of the country as well as 
aid in its industrialisation, that seldom attracts adequate 
attention from the agricultural technologist, relates to the 
Canning Industry,—^preserving fruit in all sorts of ways 
and forms, so as to add substantially and for all time to 
our total food supply. Fruit and vegetable preserving is 
an ancient art in this country. As noted elsewhere, trade 
in dry fruits was very considerable in ancient times, both 
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import and export from India. Every mali knows about it, 
as every housewife knows or used to know about vegetable 
preserves, pickles, jams, and de-hydration. But the mass 
production by means of power-driven machinery of fruit 
preserves of all kinds for an unknown market is a relative¬ 
ly modern industry, which shows possibilities in India that 
demand to be immediately and systematically attended to 
if the local market is not to be swamped by the imported 
product of America, Australia, or Europe. 

Preserved fruit may not have the same taste, vitamin, 
or mineral value in the composition of our daily diet, as 
fresh fruits and vegetables have. But ^he latter are essen¬ 
tially a perishable commodity, which can only be available 
in their natural season, unless they are stored in forms 
suitable for preservation. If we depend only on the natural 
and seasonal supply, it is more than likely that, while du¬ 
ring the season there may be super abundance making for 
waste as well as cheapness, outside the season it may mean 
a scarcity verging on total absence. That is avoidable and 
ought to be so guarded against. Canning on a factory scale 
of mass production of the indigenous fruits must, accord¬ 
ingly, form an integral part of the National Plan in this 
sector, so that not only the present threat to the nations 
food supply may be remedied, but a permanent addition 
secured which would cost relatively nothing. At the same 
time, the planning aim of National Self-Sufficiency would 
be materially advanced in an important group of articles 
of food. 

’^'Acreage of Fruits and Vegetables including Root 
Crops in India (In million acres) 


1916-17 

Area All 
India 

Area Britii 
India 

4.5 

1921-22 

4.4 

4.0 

1926-27 

4.3 

3.7 

1931-32 

4.5 

3.8 

1936-37 

4.7 

3.8 

1937-38 

4.6 

3.8 

1938-39 


3.9 

1939-40 


4.0 

1940-41 


3.9 


♦Source—^Technological Possibilities of Agrlcltural Development in 
India, by W. Burns, 1944. 



Oilseeds. 

Oilseeds used to be more of commercial than of food 
importance in our national economy; but in later years the 
situation has been changed almost radically. Something 
like 7 per cent of all area under crops in India is occupied 
by these seeds, in which Madras leads with more than 
i of the total. The following statistics give the latest 
figures about the area and yield in India as a whole, as 
well as in the Union of India. 

Acreage and Production of Total Oilseeds in India. 


Years Area (million acres) Production (million 

tons) 


1927-28 

11.6 

4.2 

1931-32 

10.0 

4.3 

1936-37 

15.5 

5.5 

1937-38 

16.9 

5.0 

1938-39 

16.1 

5.2 

1939-40 

16.2 

5.2 

1940-41 

16.7 

5.7 

1941-42 

14.5 

4.5 



lodnn 

Uaion. 

Paki. 

Stan. 

Hyde. 

rabad. 

Total. 

Indian 

Union. 

Paki¬ 

stan. 

Hyde. 

rabad. 

Total 

1942-43 

17.0 

2.0 

3.0 

22.0 

3.7 

0.3 

0.7 

4.7 

1943-44 

18.0 

2.0 

5.0 

25.0 

4.2 

0.2 

1.2 

5.6 

1944-45 

19.0 

2.0 

4.0 

25.0 

4.6 

0.2 

0.8 

5.6 

1945-46 

19.0 

1.0 

4.0 

24.0 

4.1 

0.2 

0.8 

5.1 


According to this, the area under these crops has 
steadily increased, at least by 50 per cent, in India, marked¬ 
ly in what is now the Union of India; but not so much the 
total yield of these Oilseeds. Considering their food as well 
as industrial value, it seems surprising that the produc¬ 
tion per unit appears to have rather declined. Efforts are, 
accordingly^ called for to increase the unit as well as the 
aggregate yield. 


* Source—^Technological Possibilities of Agricultural Development 
in India, by W. Burns, 1944, and Estimates of Area & Yield of 
Principal Crops 1986-46 issued by the Economic and S^ti^iqal 
Adviser, April, 1948. 
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In the years before World War I, the bulk of these 
seeds used to be exported, and the oil or other products 
made out of them to be imported. India was a loser, at 
least as regards freight, both ways. ) After that War, and 
since the adoption of a policy of Fiscal Protection to Indian 
Industries, these commodities are almost all finding a local 
market as edible substances or industrial raw materials, 
and consumed entirely in India. 'Except linseed,\which is 
still a considerable article of export, ground nuts, rape, 
mustard, sesamum, sunflower and niger arelall used up 
locally' A small proportion of ground nuts is exported, 
but the bulk is used at home for making vegetable ghee.l 
Rape cake, castor oil, and linseed cake also figure among 
exports. \ Cotton seed is used as cattle food, or seed for new 
crop, and the balance, if any, wasted. Oil seed cake, how¬ 
ever, makes excellent cattle feed, which requires to be 
much more systematically and widely attended to than is 
the case even now. It may be added that castor and neem 
cakes are also used as manure.X We need not go into the 
details of the area and yield of these crops individually, 
notwithstanding their importance in the food supply of the 
country. 


Five-Year Target for Oilseeds. 

Increase in Area Urged. The Oilseeds and Soap In¬ 
dustries Panel appointed by the Government of India, has, 
in its report, recently published, recommended that the 
area under oilseeds be raised by 13,150,000 acres to 
36,450,000 acres, so as to secure 2,193,000 tons of fixed oils 
and fats, and 3,450,000 tons of oilcakes in the next 
years as a target for the whole of India. For partitioned 
India, this much acreage may not be available; but its 
demand also would be proportionately lower, and so an 
increase of acreage in the same proportion may serve the 
need of the Indian Dominion. 

While the bullock-driven ghannies are capable erf 
crushing 800,000 tons of seeds j^r annum, the Panel envi¬ 
sages an increase of 50 percent in power-driven rotaries in 
order to enable them to crush an equal quantity. At the 
same time, it holds the view that 1,800 new expellers, and 
an equal number to replace the existing obsolete plant, will 
have to be installed if their crushing capacity is to be raised 
from 2,400,000 tons to 4,500,000 tons. Thus, the total re¬ 
quirement will be spread over 4,800 expellers, 150 hydrau- 
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lie presses, and 18,000 rotaries in addition to ghannies. 
Siieh of this machinery, however, as will have to be im- 
|iorted may not be delivered within a reasonable period, 
-quite apart frofn the difficulties of the necessary Foreign 
Exchange. The only alternative for reaching the target 
is to develop the more primitive means of pressing for oil 
in the indigenous oil-mill. 

..'Soap Output. In regard to soap, the Panel fixes the 
target for the first five years at a minimum level of 300,000 
tons, against the pre-partition out-put of 140,000 tons. The 
achievement of this target will mean absorption of 210,000 
tons of oils, fats and resin. To reach the target for toilet, 
soap, it will be necessary to have about 20 new units each, 
with 300 ton annual capacity, 10 units with 600 ton capa¬ 
city, and 2 units with 1,000 ton capacity, requiring Rs. 40 
lakh worth of imported equipment. As for the household 
and laundry soap rrianufacture, the need is estimated at 
25 units, each having 1,200 ton annual capacity, 9 units 
with 3,000 ton capacity and 7 units with 5,000 ton capacity. 

While expressing the view that the development 
should be simultaneous, the Panel observes that “no cartel 
is necessary and, in fact, every attempt to form a cartel 
should not only be discouraged but put down.” 
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Fodder Crops 

• 

Though fodder crops may not be regarded, strictly 
speaking as part of food-crops needed for human consump¬ 
tion, we must nevertheless take note of that item in this 
survey as the nature and quality of the cattle wealth of 
the country depends on the excellence and abundance of 
that crop. In a Statement attached to his work on the 
Technological Possibilities of Agricultural Development 
in India, Dr. Burns gives the following interesting figures 
regarding the number of cattle, the acreage under cultiva¬ 
tion, and that under special fodder crops; the quantity of 
fodder available, etc. and compares the same to the esti¬ 
mated requirements. According to that:— 


The total Bovine adults numbered 106.8 million heads 
„ „ Area under special fodder crops 10.5 „ acres 

„ „ production of special fodder 


(dry) 

19.53 

„ grasses „ 

67.74 

„ straw (food- 

87.20 

grains) (dry) 


„ roughage „ 

174.47 


This means a dally ration of 10 lbs. of dry roughage 
per head of cattle. The same authority estimated the need, 
for such nourishment at 15 lbs. per head per day. Com¬ 
paring the aggregate requirement on this basis with the 
total fodder grown in the country, there seems to be an 
annual deficit of 49.762 million tons. 

In regard to concentrates for cattle food, the total of 
available was some 3.729 million tons, as against an esti¬ 
mated total requirement of 12.795 million tons, on an ave¬ 
rage daily ration per head of a pound, “It will be seen” 
says Dr. Burns, “that the available supply of concentrates 
and of roughage are sufficient for only 29.14 per cent, and 
78.53 per cent respectively of the existing cattle popula¬ 
tion”.* 


•Cp. Op. Clt. p.lll. 
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Dr. Burns makes, indeed, no allowance in his esti¬ 
mates for extra cattle food in the shape of grazing avail¬ 
able in the forest areas. There are large tracts of this kind 
in almost every Province; but they are accessible and used 
wily for a small proportion of the cattle in the country. 
The- deficit, however, in the cattle food in the country is 
due, principally, to an overlarge number of animals. India 
has the largest cattle population in the world some 250 
fnilhon heads—^proportionate to the area sown, Cattle cen¬ 
suses used to be taken in the past every five years in India,, 
and though the figures they revealed may not be fully 
i^liable, all indications go to show that there was always 
an excessively large number. Among the most important 
and urgent tasks, therefore, of the National Planning Au¬ 
thority would be to bring about a reduction in this insup- 
jxiitable number, and improvement in the food resources 
for the remainder. The yield from our cattle, in the shape 
of mitic, meat, wool, hair, hides, bones, etc. as well as hau¬ 
lage and other work expected of them, is compiaratively 
very low; and it cannot be improved so long as the cattle 
are so badly fed. If the present excess is disposed of, the 
remainder and more productive or serviceable'cattle would 
have much more and much better food. 

The radical remedy of thinning out the cattle num¬ 
bers is wholesale slaughter of the unfit, diseased, superflu¬ 
ous, or super annuated animals. But that would never be 
accepted .by the mass of the Indian people, bred and nur¬ 
tured in ideas and traditions of the sacredness of life. There 
are, however, other remedies, which have been more fully 
considered in the volume of Animal Husbandry in this 
Series; and though most of those remedies may take time 
itp, be effective they are not the less certain to yield the 
^esiyed result. 

The bulk of the cattle food is provided by the stalks 
of food grain, like wheat, bajri, jowar or maize, by jungle 
|[rass, and by dried straw. Concentrates in the shape of oil 
cakes, or specially grown fodder is rare, as the figures 
given above show. Only in four or five provinces, some 
area is placed specifically vmder fodder crops, e.g. Punjab 
wiith. nearly 30 million acres (in 1936-37) under all crops 
yielding 4.8 million tons of fodder, or 16.1 per cent, of the 
total;crops raised in the E^vince. Bombay with 34.1 mil¬ 
lion acres sown, yielding 2.6 million tons of fodder, which 
was 7.6 per cent of the total crops raised in that Province. 
The United and the Central Provinces, were very poor run- 
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ners up, actording to Sir John Russel, from whom the 
above figures are taken.* The total area under Fodder 
crops in British India, as it then was is given below from 
1921 to 1942 

** Acreage of Fodder Crops in India (in million acres) 


Year 

Area All India 

Area Biitish Indit 

1921-22 

11.6 

8.4 

1926-27 

12.3 

8.7 

1931-32 

12.2 

9.4 

1936-37 

13.7 

10.6 

1937-38 

12.8 

10.4 

1938-39 

. . 

10.4 

1939-40 

. . 

10.5 

1940-41 

. . 

10.5 

1941-42 




As already remarked, these crops are not the only food 
the cattle in India have. Forest grazing is an important 
supplement, but is liable to be wastefully and uneconomi- 
cally used. Grazing areas, on the other hand, in what is 
known as cultivable waste, is much more considerable in 
point of providing food for cattle. Only about 10 per cent, 
of the cattle in those Provinces which have considerable 
forest grazing area get acess to such grazing grounds. The 
pasturage in Provinces where the forests are under State 
control, or leased to contractors on specific conditions, re¬ 
main good and affords easy scope for improvement. Where, 
on the other hand, the Forest Department has no control, 
grazing possibilities become very scanty. It was, there¬ 
fore, suggested by experts in the past, that if adequate 


•Cp. Op. Cit. p^9. 

** No Statistics of the production of these crops are available nor 
any statistics of area or yield for the years after 1942-4.1. The Parti¬ 
tion must have affected very seriously the fodder position in the 
Union of India. These figures are taken from Dr. Burns’ work, as 
also other statistical material on this subject. 
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forest grazing was to be maintained, the period during 
which such grazing can be permitted must be restricted, 
at least for the monsoon months, so as to give green her¬ 
bage a chance of developing. Besides excluding all ani¬ 
mals from grazing in these areas during the four months of 
the monsoon, there must be a rigid restriction of the num¬ 
ber of animals that can be allowed to graze in a unit of 
such area. Such restrictions can be imposed either by 
regulation or by levying fees, though the latter method is 
unlikely to prove popular. On an average 2 acres of forest 
land per head of cattle is regarded as sufficient for such 
grazing, though local conditions may cause variation of 
this standard area from place to place. 

More than 90 per cent of the animals, however, have 
no access to such pasture; and the problem of feeding them 
suitably and adequately becomes of prime importance. The 
culturable waste land, of which there are large chunks in 
every Province, and which provides good non-forest graz¬ 
ing ground, can well be utilised for grass growing and tim¬ 
ber plantation, which would provide both fuel and fodder. 
Sir John Russel quotes the instance of the Forest Depart¬ 
ment, United Provinces, who have planted, at little cost, 
thousands of acres in the Shahranpur and Bahraich Dis¬ 
tricts, from which is expected an yield of 600 tons of green 
fodder and 1,500 tons of firewood per square mile of plan¬ 
tation every year. 

Other good grazing ground is also available, but it is 
often in private hands. Its indiscriminate use would be 
ruinous to all interests concerned. A suggestion has, there¬ 
fore, been made that such rounds be fenced off, and that 
grazing there be allowed in rotation. 

There are thus great possibilities of improving avail¬ 
able resources to increase the cattle food, and so add to the 
aggregate food supply for the human being in the country. 
In a carefully planned economy, these various matters will 
be mutually adjusted and coordinated, so that due space 
is provided for every requirement without any item im¬ 
pinging on another and causing lop-sided growth. 



'' dHAPTER V. • 

\>A' Handicaps of Indian Agriculture 

In more than one Volume in this Series frequent men¬ 
tion has been made of the number of handicaps which- 
affect the Indian agriculturist in his task of raising ade¬ 
quate or abundant crops in the country. In the present 
volume we need not go into details of those handicaps, nor 
examine in fuller degree the remedies proposed in each 
case. Attention must, however, be drawn to the existence 
of the chief amongst these handicaps, obstructions, or 
impediments which make it impossible for the land in 
India to yield a fair or proportionate return to the culti¬ 
vator for his labour and the capital invested therein. 

(i) Backward in Education. 

The most considerable of these handicaps affecting the 
cultivator personally is, of course, the appalling ignorance 
that prevails among the rural masses of the country. The 
minimum standard of. education,—that is to say, the 
merest literacy in one’s own language, cannot be claimed 
even today for more than 12 per cent of the total popula¬ 
tion, notwithstanding all the efforts made in recent years 
to step up the spread of education, and make it more 
abiding with the children or adults brought under its wing. 
The percentage of mere literacy may be greater among 
men,—say one in four—than women; but even after making 
allowance for that, the sheer mass of ignorance and all 
its breed of superstition, distrust, lack of initiative, seems 
appalling. 

This ignorance does not affect so much the actual 
process or technique of cultivation. In his own traditional 
ways, the Indian peasant is a fair master of his craft who 
has not much to learn in the daily details of his occupa¬ 
tion. But the illiteracy is indirectly prejudicial to him and 
his work, because of his inability to familiarise himself 
with the latest developments,—scientific or technological, 
—concerning his work; and so render him unable to 
improve the results of his labours which a literate peasant 
can easily achieve. Not only he remains unacquainted 
with the inventions or discoveries affecting agriculture; he 
becomes psychologically unable to appreciate the full signi¬ 
ficance of these changes or developments. He gets rooted 
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in traditional practice and conventional ideals much too 
much to be alert to these new currents. 

Even if the limited knowledge of new developments 
and the extreme poverty and small size of his holding, 
which characterise the Indian Peasant, would not allow him 
to avail himself immediately of these developments, most 
of which are costly and impracticable on a-small scale, he 
might nevertheless be able to overcome these intrinsic 
difficulties of the present organisation of agriculture in the 
country, If the i^pral ^^^ffimy is wholly reorganised on a 
more co-operative, if'itl6t collectivist, basis. For this, how¬ 
ever, it Is important that the new thought be conveyed or 
made familiar to him. The advantages of radical reorga- 
nisation* as explained in books, pamphlets or periodicals, 
must be accessible to as well as understood by him. But 
while he remains illiterate, it is not possible for these 
devices to bear fruit as might be expected. 


The latest methods of furthering the knowing of 
scientific, technological as well as social, developments can 
counteract this handicap. The radio, the cinema, or talkies 
if more widely used in the country-side, would go a long 
way to make up for this handicap if only a planned cam- 
piiun for spreading such information and publicity is 
uMfertaken. Those concerned with the development of 
agriculture in India are not unaware of the utility and 
! possibilities of these devices and inventions for the end in 
view. But the lack of adequate equipment, and also the 
abpence of exactly suitable literature or missionaries in 
this beludf, prevents the most vigorous steps of this kind 
being tsdten and the obstacle caused by mass illiteracy and 
ignonmee being overcome. 


(ii) Absence of Leadership 

This applies no less to the leaders of the rural com¬ 
munity than to the average peasant cultivator or landless 
labourer. The hereditary landlord class, comparatively 
more prosperous, was long after its creation indifferent to 
needs 6i his own source of livelihood. He was a 
p^eet pamsite who lived on the fruits of other people’s 
labour. The very prosperity which he enjoyed induced 
hbbits of vice, vrastefulness, as well as absenteeism to a 
lafffs extern ^m the land itself, which prevented the 
s«|i#|iihefi nabiiral leaders ot the rura^ community from 
its influence towards steadily and progressively 
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improving‘the lot of the cultivator and the produce of 
the land. The argument pre-supposes that that class itself 
was better educated and able to understand the develop¬ 
ments in science and technology. In fact, however, the 
zamindari class was scarcely better educated, at least in 
the sense that would fit it for real leadership, and direct 
initiative in improving the yield from land in quality as 
well as quantity. Now, however, the zamindari class is 
going to its inglorious doom; and its place is not yet 
taken, to the- degree it is necessary that the place should 
be taken, either by the public servant representative of 
Government, or by the popular leader. Until quite recently 
the public servant was a representative of the foreign 
power ruling the land which was far more content to keep 
law and order, or, so to say, the peace of the grave, than 
to take a more active interest in the development of land 
and the progress of agriculture. Occasionally a fashion¬ 
able fad with the man at the top in a Province or at the 
head of the country’s governing machine, who had 
signalled himself for a particular activity, like co-operation 
or education, or health, was copied almost immediately by 
the local representatives of the “Mabap” Government. 
Co-operative Societies were started, schools built, special 
dispensaries and hospitals founded, not according to the 
needs of the people in that behalf but according as the 
wind of official favour blew. But these hardly ever 
touched the fringe of the problem because the spirit that 
moves was lacking. The public servant, as represented by 
the Collector and his staff of Assistants and coadjutors, 
was usually himself a bird of passage in a given post in 
a given locality, stationed in a place for three years or less 
and shifting from department to department, ostensibly to 
give this highest branch of the service experience of all 
parts of the country in all departments of Government; 
but in reality this system prevented the top ranks of offi¬ 
cialdom from taking any deep and sustained interest in 
the welfare of the people, or the success and development 
of their principal industry. 

The public servant of the new type, the indigenous 
brand with a measure of patriotic faith and fervour, has 
yet to develop traditions of real service to the people, and 
understand the responsibility as well as the possibilities 
which lie before the country. Those of this class, however, 
who are today in the top posts are seasoned in the system 
whldi is being r^laced and imbued with an outlook, 
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accustomed to methods and wedded to ideas which are not 
always in the interests of this country or its people. They 
are impossible to replace all at once; and the new popular 
and responsible ministers must needs lean on them for such 
technical knowledge and administrative experience as are 
indispensable for the task of Government. Until the new 
recruits, trained in more congenial surroundings, arrive at 
a stage where they may have some scope for direct initia¬ 
tive or at least suggestion, hope of leadership and initia¬ 
tive from this direction must be very slight indeed. 

On the other hand, the popular leader is equally unable 
to supply that knowldge, experience as well as initiative 
which are indispensable to bring about an improvement 
in the daily life of the people and their chief, if not the 
sole, source of livelihood. Where democracy under a 
system of Parliamentary responsibility is oldstanding, such 
leaders can provide new ideas as well as drive to achieve 
progress. But India has yet to build up her like traditions. 
Great interest was no doubt aroused in the daily life of 
the villager by the work and teachings of the greatest 
National Leader, Mahatma Gandhi. But it may be ques¬ 
tioned whether all his followers, right down to the villager, 
who professed his philosophy of life and repeated his 
maxims, fully appreciated the significance of those teach¬ 
ings, or cared to implement them to the best of their 
opportunity. 

Politicians in all democratic regimes are more con¬ 
cerned with publicity than with constructive activity 
affecting the details of every day life. Party Programmes 
are formed by them containing high sounding nostrums, 
which happen to be the slogans of the moment or pet 
themes of one or the other leader without, however, any 
serious attention to eventually implementing it. Until last 
year the Indian Politician had, more-over, no sense of direct 
responsibility that comes to leaders in those countries 
where there is a periodical rhythmic swing of the parties’ 
pendulum, and consequent inter-change of the party in 
power, so that what is claimed to be the Party Platform 
in Opposition may have to be implemented following the 
next general election much more seriously than would be 
the case in a country where no such direct responsibility 
attaches to popular leaders to carry into practice what they 
preach on the Platform. Being always in Opposition, they 
unavoidably developed a negativist philosophy which mani- 
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fesVs ilseW in steadily refusing to agree, and almost 
without thinking; so that very little room is left for doing 
constructive work. 

That situation is now also changing. The leaders of 
the people are called upon to shoulder the responsibility 
of government for the welfare of the people in their daily 
life. But the top ranks of these leaders consist today 
inevitably of those who were schooled and seasoned all 
their life in the traditions of mere opposition and the 
negative philosophy of obstruction or refusal. Here and 
there some particular dogma may be selected for imple¬ 
mentation. But that inevitably has to be carried out by 
agents and subordinates, who, until the other day, were 
themselves born and bred and nurtured in a totally differ¬ 
ent system of Government. Accordingly, even where 
ideals are high and intentions sincere, tnere is a great 
hiatus between those ideals and the results obtained. 
Faced, however, directly with responsibility as popular 
leaders of political parties are, it is not too much to hope 
that the full sense of responsibility as well as of the poten¬ 
tialities of the country will soon come upon them; and 
that, in response to that sense of responsibility, in acknow¬ 
ledgment of the country’s potentialities, and as an earnest 
of their own sincerity, a comprehensive and scientific Plan 
or Programme of National Development will soon have to 
be undertaken and earned out. for the progressive 
improvement in the standard of living of the average 
citizen. 


(iii) Handicap of Heavy Indebtedness 

These are all heavy handicaps of a personal character. 
Those of a social, organisational, or economic character 
which affect the entire agrarian economy are no less effec¬ 
tive in moulding the destinies of India’s rural masses. The 
burden of debt, for instance, and the toll of the money¬ 
lender on account of interest and principal, have, through¬ 
out the last century or more, constituted a handicap, the 
full magnitude of which is scarcely realised even by those 
who talk most glibly about it. No one knows exactly the 
total or real burden of debt resting on the Indian agricul¬ 
turist,—not only as to the aggregate amount of the debt, 
but alto,—and more particularly,—the interest and other 
connected or consequential burdens, direct as well as 
indirect, which the peasant has to bear. The Central 
Banking Enquiry, for instance, estimated the total of the 
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rural indebtedness in India in 1930 to be something like 
Rs. 900 crores. The admitted rate of interest on this was 
anywhere between 15 per cent to 75 per cent. It would 
be much more if we include direct as well as indirect 
burdens forced upon the agriculturist by the money-lender. 
In the years of Depression that followed 1930, agricultural 
prices f^ll so low, and the fixe4 cash charges of Land 
Revenue and interest remained so unchanged, that in all 
probability that burden must have been very much 
increased since 1930 even assuming the figure given by 
the Central Banking Inquiry Committee to be correct. 
Very probably at the beginning of 1940, the total of agri¬ 
cultural indebtedness was not less than Rs. 1500 crores, 
with an interest charge of not less than Rs. 200 crores 
per annum. 

In the war years, and following the inflation in prices, 
it is claimed in some quarters that the agriculturist must 
have benefited, and repaid a substantial part of his debt. 
Prices, however, have risen not only of agricultural 
produce, but even more of the commodities consumed by 
the agriculturist for carrying on his business and main¬ 
taining his family and himself. Agricultural prices were, 
moreover, artificially kept down by a system of rigid con¬ 
trol, fixing the ceiling prices and rationing, which, however 
commendable, must be acknowledged to have restricted 
the opportunity of the agriculturist to make excessive 
profit and thereby repaying oldstanding debts. We shall 
consider in another connection the nature and technique 
of price control. Here it is important to note that such 
controls restricted the producer’s chance for profiteering, 
the more so as the Agriculturist as a class is unsophis¬ 
ticated, and unused to the devious ways of black-market¬ 
ing. There may have been hoarding; but as against that 
there was compulsory levy in grain or kind, and forced 
procurement of the cultivator’s surplus grain which must 
have further hindered the fullest advantage being taken of 
increased prices. If prices of agricultural produce have 
not increased so much as those of the articles consuiped 
by the rural community, it may be questioned whether 
there was any surplus during the war years for the agri¬ 
culturist to repay any considerable part of his debt. But 
even granting that some rej^yment has, in fact, happened, 
it is still open to question if the present burden of indeb¬ 
tedness is substantially much lower than in 1930. The 
Agricultural Debtors’ Relief Acts also brought a ine#sure 
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of relief for the peasant; but the money-lender is an adept 
at devising new ways and means to evade the law when 
he cannot get satisfaction from the High Court or Federal 
Court to get such legislation declared ultra vires the law¬ 
making authority. This ancient and intolerable handicap 
must be first removed effectually before agricultural pro¬ 
duction can be expected to show a substantial increase. 


(iv) Reorganisation of Agrarian Economy. 

Reference has been made, time and again, in this 
volume as well as in others in this section of the National 
Planning Committee’s Sub-Committee Reports, to the 
urgent necessity of reorganising completely the agrarian 
economy of the country as a condition precedent for a 
substantial increase in agricultural production, and its 
better distribution. Space need, therefore, not be taken 
up at this stage for pointing out once again elaborately 
the need for a compulsory universal reorganisation of the 
entire rural economy and for all its activities. While, 
however, the regime of free enterprise and individual 
initiative remain unchanged, there is every reason to fear 
that various handicaps like excessive fragmentation of land 
and consequently wasteful cultivation resting upon the 
Indian peasant will not be effectually removed, unless from 
the root upwards the organisation is changed and placed 
on a co-operative basis. For the spirit of co-operation 
certain conditions are, no doubt, pre-requisite; and it may 
be questioned if the Indian peasant exhibits any of these 
conditions to the degree necessary for working a co-opera¬ 
tive organisation efficiently and successfully. 

(v) Small and Scattered Holdings 

The same logic will apply to such features of modern 
agrarian economy in India as the extremely small unit of 
cultivation. The very small size and immensely scattered 
character of the total land held by one individual cultivator 
are fully dealt with in the volume dealing with Land Policy, 
and in other cognate volumes. Remedies have been sug¬ 
gested for preventing more fragmentation of agricultural 
land and for consolidating so much of it as comes actively 
under morcelment. The remedies will have to be spread 
far and go deep into the very roots of our social system. 
Public c^inion, or such of it as exists, is unanimous as 
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regards the need for such reconditioning; but very little 
active steps seem to have been taken to achieve the objec¬ 
tive or reconsolidating the scattered holdings, and prevent¬ 
ing furthr dismemberment. 

(vi) Technical Education 

Lack of technical education amongst not only the 
present tillers of the soil, but also among his immediate 
successors is a handicap easy to remove, if only a deter¬ 
mined effort is made to spread technical knowledge by all 
methods and means available and once again with a defi¬ 
nite view and purpose. While it lasts, however, it inevi¬ 
tably makes the country’s agriculture backward and 
unprofitable. 

(vii) Absence of Subsidiary Occupation. 

Perhaps the greatest of these handicaps, inherent in 
the present system of rural economy of land cultivation, 
is the absence of any co-ordinated arrangement for alter¬ 
native, substitute or supplementary occupation for the agri¬ 
culturist to make up the deficit for his maintenance which 
uneconomic cultivation on fragmented holdings involves. 
Agriculture is a seasonal occupation, which leaves the 
tiller unemployed in months when there is no cultivating 
operation to engage him. The reorganisation of agrarian 
economy, mentioned above, must see to it that this large 
gap in the utilisation of the labour resources of the country 
is filled by organising and developing subsidiary or alter¬ 
native occupation to agriculture to get over this severe 
handicap. The emphasis laid by Mahatma Gandhi during 
all his life on the encouragement of handspinning and 
weaving was born of his keen realisation of this defect. 
It was the most considerable alternative or supplementary 
industry, which was all the more commendable because 
it concerned another necessity of life. If the peasant 
could make his own clothing, he would go a long step 
forward to economic independence and self-sufficiency. 

It may be questioned how far, in this age of indus¬ 
trialisation and intricate division of labour, the logic of this 
emphasis could be carried. But none can question the 
need for organising and developing;alternative and sub¬ 
sidiary industries, which would occupy the spare time of 
the cultivator, or take off the surplus' pressure upon the 
soil which today inevitably accentuates the heart-rending 
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poverty of our people. The Volume in this Series on Rural 
and Cottage Industries deals with this question more fully; 
and so we need not labour the matter any further here. 
But, at the risk of repetition, we must insist on the need 
to create full employment for the adult population in our 
lakhs of villages; and so add to the volume of goods and 
services without which the country must remain poor and 
backward, and its standard of living most rudimentary. 

(viii) Handicaps on the Land. 

Not only the tiller of the soil; but the land itself also 
suffers from many and heavy handicaps which retard the 
progress of agriculture. These have been admirably sum¬ 
marised by Dr. Burns in his work frequently quoted in 
these pages. In the final chapter entitled “The Shape of 
Things to Come”, the author of the Technological Possi¬ 
bilities of Agricultural Development says :— 

“The function of agriculture is to supply nourishing 
food for the people, and good quality raw material for 
industry. In agricultural developments two objectives 
must be held clearly in view: (i) the abolition of the 
poverty of the people; and (ii) the abolition of the 
poverty of the soil. 

Increased acre-yields are the indication that we are 
attacking simultaneously both kinds of poverty. In¬ 
creased net returns to the cultivator in cash or kind 
mean that we are getting these increased yields at a rela¬ 
tively lower cost. A good beginning can be made by 
cutting out several kinds of waste, and substituting 
parallel kinds of savings. These are , waste of fertilising 
material, waste of water, waste of time, waste of labour, 
waste of soil, waste of money, waste of live stock. Each 
of these heads covers a good deal more than appears at 
first glance. Waste of soil, for example, covers unculti¬ 
vated (though cultivable land), land cultivated too sel¬ 
dom, land cultivated with an unsuitable crop, land that 
goes to the sea in floods, land fragmented. Waste of 
water covers water that goes to the sea, that might be 
pumped, water that runs off the land that might be im¬ 
pounded, water spilt at the wells by inefficient water lifts, 
water from canals given in excess, failure to tap under¬ 
ground water bv means of wells, and so with the others.” 

(pp. 119 - 120 ). 
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In the preceding pages, suggestions have been put 
forward for arresting all these several kinds of waste, ineffi¬ 
ciency or uneconomic cultivation; as well as remedial mea¬ 
sures which would, besides making the savings against 
such waste, positively add to the value of the land, 
or the return from it, in quality as well as quantity. There 
are other volumes in me Series, which deal more speci¬ 
fically with particular problems, e.g. waste of soil or water; 
or possibilities of safeguarding and improving our cattle 
wealth, and their yield in the shape of milk, meat, wool, 
bones, hair, hides ^d other by-products or even manurial 
possibilities. We need not, therefore, repeat at this stage 
the steps and devices which would be needed to speed up 
all possible advance in this most important source of new 
wealth in this country. 

At the risk of repetition, however, mention must once 
again be made of improved organisation to facilitate all 
these remedial measures, and safeguarding devices being 
tried out. Dr. Burns thinks only of the official, or depart¬ 
mental, aspect of the national problem of reorganising the 
entire agrarian economy for the intensive development of 
agricultural wealth. Official and expert agency would, no 
doubt, have to be improved and multiplied. But the real 
stren^h and source of improvement of this nature must 
come from the people themselves. We have been accus¬ 
tomed too long to have things done for us and our pro¬ 
blems, solved for us, by an outside agency. We are now, 
hciwever, no longer in the age of benevolent foreign bureau¬ 
cracy, and claim to have established a regime of demo¬ 
cratic freedom. It is of the essence of democratic self- 
government that the people must learn and be given oppor¬ 
tunity to help themselves, to organise for their own advan¬ 
tage, and to act until that advantage is attained. 

The rural reorganisation, therefore, that has been out¬ 
lined in another volume in this Series, and which must 
be regarded as absolutely necessary, is based on substitut¬ 
ing the cp-operative for the competitive principle, and 
extending ii; to all activities and aspects of our agrarian 
economy. ‘ Tfekt is much more likely actively and enUiu- 
8iastiC8%;to mrlist popular support for such measures of 
their betterment and ensure the betterment achieved- to 
be and substantial, than any improvement in the 

di^rtmiental machinery, and additions to the number of 
»bflttciais, 
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Ways-and Means of Improving Food Supply. 

Having reviewed the area and yield of the principal 
food grains as well as other crops in the country, and hav¬ 
ing made allowance for the political vicissitudes that have 
occurred in the last half generation, the problem before the 
Planning Authority seeking to attain National Self-Suffi¬ 
ciency in all matters of essential requirements for the peo¬ 
ple, let us see where and how the available supply of these 
primary requirements can be increased. They must be 
raised, in a proper Plan, up to a pre-determined level, 
which would ensure a reasonable standard of living for the 
people. The problem of food supply would thus be con¬ 
sidered not exclusively as an emergency or priority of the 
moment; but it must be examined and solved with refe¬ 
rence to other facets of national economy. It must, at the 
same time, be viewed in the perspective of ordered growth 
and planned development for all parts of the country, all 
sectors of its economy, and all items or stages in the Plan. 
The present emphasis on securing adequate food supplies 
must not be ignored; but it must be seen in its correct pro¬ 
portions, which are apt to be unduly magnified in an emer¬ 
gency. The reasons for the present shortage as noted else¬ 
where are both deep-seated and enduring. If an attack is 
made on the problem as a whole, it certainly cannot over¬ 
look the primary need of food supply for a growing popu¬ 
lation, and an improving standard of living of that popula¬ 
tion. 


Industrialisation and Agriculture. 

But even so it must be premised that an increase in 
food supply cannot or should not be achieved at the ex¬ 
pense of the area now devoted to what are called “cash 
crops”, or, better still, what may be called crops relating 
to raw materials of manufacturing industries in the coun¬ 
try. . Uhder a proper scientific Plan, seeking to achieve 
national Self-Sufficiency in as high a degree as possible^ 
we can no more depend on imported food than on imported 
raw materials of our industries. Both are equally import¬ 
ant, and must be equally provided for. 

Real and lasting improvement in the standard of liv¬ 
ing of the people cannot be effected without a rapid and 
substantial Industrialisation. This means the expansion 
of exist^g industries to a stage at which they meet at 
least t}^| local demand for the finished goods, or use up' 
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the locally produced raw materials, whichever goal is 
accepted as its objective by the Planning Authority for 
the purpose. This would involve extension or expansion 
of'those existing industries, by technical or mechanical as 
■vWfll as quantitative improvement, which may help us to 
attain the goal indicated above; and establish new indus¬ 
tries which at the present time are quite possible to start 
but not established. It is notorious the country is lacking 
in many important industries, which otherwise have every 
facility prerequisite for their establishment in the shape 
of raw materials required, the necessary labour supply, and 
adequate local market, and other accessories of commer¬ 
cial success. 

If these industries are to be developed up to the point 
that the obvious opportunities and facilities available sug¬ 
gest, and suitable new ones established, the area devoted 
to the production of raw materials necessary for the suc¬ 
cess of these industries cannot be reduced any further. The 
results of the last two or three years Grow-More-Food- 
Canxpaign,under the impetus of the War, have already 
indicated the cost they involve of reducing the area under 
industrial, crops. That may have been unavoidable in face 
of. a sudden emergency and acute shortage of the primary 
mpans of life. But in a planned national economy, with 
lojpg . range coordinated arrangement, this canfiot but be 
regarded as excessive from the point of view of a balanced 
national economy and its integrated progress simultane¬ 
ously on all fronts. If the pressure of population, more¬ 
over, which today presses unduly on the resources of agri¬ 
culture, is to be relieved; and what may be called the sur¬ 
plus population transferred to other occupation and other 
productive employment, it is imperative that the indus¬ 
tries mu^ be developed to their maximum potential. And 
asbpe 'of the pre-requisites of such development is the sup- 
^l;y of Citable .and adequate raw material in the required 
I qij^tfftitjr, the area now devoted to their productioh can no 
jpij^r'1^ reduced. 

Ineveasinjif Area. 

This point will be still further developed in a later 
section Svhere Industrial Crops are more individually con- 
^dtredi In this plate it is important to add that if more 
aria is^'ndt available to the production of food crops, as 

the casd d'diii'hg'the war years, and if at the same time 

litetWated that more food is necessary for the coun- 
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try, only two directions seem to be open for securing that 
objectivfe. On the one hand, there is the possibility of 
bringing under the plough those stretches of land surface 
now lying fallow and regarded as culturable waste. They 
need to fe reclaimed; but when reclaimed, they would 
make a substantial addition to the area available for culti¬ 
vation. 

In other volumes of this Series, this subject has been 
■ considered from the appropriate angle, and some attention 
is given to the amount of Capital and Labour that would 
be needed for reclaiming, developing, and bringing such 
land under the plough, whether for food crops, industrial 
raw material, or other cash products needed for export. 
The programme of reclamation will consist not only of 
taking up land; but its equipment with all the necessary 
drainage, water supply, buildings and other accessories of 
cultivation, such as tools, implements, machines etc., 
which may be necessary for the proper utilisation of this 
land.* 

♦ In the Final Report of the Foodgrains Policy Committee, 1948, 
Appendix E, and F, (Pages 29 to 40,) Mr. D. R. Sethi, Agricultural 
Production Adviser to the Government of India, has worked out 
an outline scheme to bring ^^lUion acres of culturable but un* 
cultivated land, as also 3 million acres of old land lying fallow, 
under the.plough, on a IPooperative basis. He has laid down cer¬ 
tain conditions precedent to utilising such land, and given detailed 
figures of the capital cost of reclamation and of cultivation as well 
as the prospects of yield. For 2 million acres of culturable but 
uncultivated land, brought under cultivation he estimates the cost 
\ to be somewhere about Rs. 48 crores and the value of the outturn 
^ at Rs. 58.80 crores; while for one million acres of old land re¬ 
maining fallow because of its being infested with weeds, he cal- 
[ culates the capital cost at Rs. 4 crores, and the value of the yield 
at somewhere about 5 crores per annum. The statement is too 
long to reproduce here in extenso; but it is highly illuminating 
and extremely helpful as a guide to the possibilities of Increasing 
food supply in the country by adding to the area under cultivation 
as also to the liabilities for capital and current expenditure which 
would have to be incurred in connection therewith. 

In his Dissenting Minute, Dr. V. K. R. V. Rao takes the capital 
^ cost of 2 million acres of hitherto uncultivated land to be about 
Rs. 20 crores for the actual reclamation, and an additional expen¬ 
diture of Rs. 40 crores of further capital cost for equipment needed 
for farming,^ roads, buildings, malaria control operations etc. 
Without this latter it is, of course impossible to cultivate the land 
which is cleared of jungle, shrubs, etc. For reclaimed land to be 
really usable for cultivation, this expenditure is no less essential. 
The total cost may, therefore, be taken at Rs. 60 crores, or Rs. 300|- 
per acre of uncultivated, land brought for the .first time under the 
plough. It is estimated to yield 2.3 million tons of cereals, On 
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Some of these fnatters are considered a little more 
fully even in this volume later. Here we must add that 
in this direction lies a very considerable chance of adding 
to the land area of the country available for cultivation ana 
brpught actually under the plough. How much would be 
such new area brought under the plough; and how much 
it will add to the food resources of the country in the near 
future is only guess Work. Judging from the productive 
capacity of neighbouring land under similar crops and 
conditions, and considering the possibility of improvement 
in the unit yield which better methods of cultivation and 
better measures of agrarian economy may lead to, it is not 
too much to expect that the food resources of the country 
may, in the course of five or seven years, improve from 33 
[ per cent, to 50 per cent. 

Another set of measures in the same direction and 
for the same objective relate to the reorganisation, ab 
initio, of the entire agrarian economy of this country. In 
several other volumes in the Series, particularly that re¬ 
lating to Land Policy, schemes have been outlined for re¬ 
organising land holding and cultivation in some form of 
compulsory U niversal Cooperative Socie ties, whereby 
most of the handicaps and uneconomic burdens from the 
peasantry may be avoided or remedied; and the inherent 
Advantages may be intensified. It is unnecessary to repeat 
those arguments in this place. But the moral cannot be 
repeated too often and lost sight of for preparing a com¬ 
prehensive scientific plan of national economy. The possi- 


the other hand, one million acres of fallow land once cultivated 
but now abandoned is estimated by the same authority to cost Rs. 4 
crores and yield 760,000 tons. The Committee have estimated the 
total shortage of foodgrains in the country at 10 million tons, 
which they propose to make good as to yield 4 million tons from 
large^cale multi-purpose irrigation projects adding 19 million 
I acres of new land and as to another 3 million tons by implemen- 
^ ^ tation by Provincial Governments of their P^lve-Year Plans. Taken 
with the yield from reclaimed land this Would ftj^an an addition 
of 10 nfillloh tons to our food^aitts supply in lO* or 16 years. Dr. 
Hao, however, prefers the reclamation or re-cultivation of fallow 
land, now abandoned^^ause of its being infested with weeds, to 
undertaking large-scale ^eiittpaign for reclaiming uncultivated cul* 
turable waste. The latt’ei* would involve in his opinion consider* 
liable attain on foreign exchange and make ns dep^dent on foreign 
' Imaterlal for eafrying on those reclamation operations. I|e is not 
Jin principle against adding to the total area of land under ciiltl- 
^vatlon and thefifore to the total available fbodgrain supply by 
theans, ' , 
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bility of increased yield by means of reorganised land hold¬ 
ing and cultivation has also been indicated in other 
volumes, and so the same 'ground need not be covered too 
closely once again. 


Increasing Yield by Better Seed. 

Apart from the increase in the actual land surface 
available for and brought under cultivation, there are other 
ways by which, if not the same degree, at least a material 
improvement can be made in the food supply of the coun¬ 
try. While reviewing individual crops, mention has been 
made of the improved quality of seeds which would not 
only resist pests, and be free from many of the diseases 
that affect certain plants; but which under proper methods 
would yield better and bigger quantity of particular grains 
of food supplies concerned. It is unnecessary to repeat 
the considerations there advanced. Viewing, however, the 
problem generally, it may be added that the amount of land 
now brought under improved seeds, is almost negligible 
when we consider the food crops. Commercial crops or 
those forming raw materials for industry have no doubt 
got the benefit of improved seeds, as for instance, in cotton 
or sugar. According to a Table prepared by Sir John Rus¬ 
sel ten years ago, the percentage of land under improved 
seed in regard to— 


Sugar was 
Jute „ 

Wheat „ 
Cotton „ 
Rice „ 

Groundnuts 


80 

50 

20.6 

19.2 

4.3 

3.4 


y 


According to the Final Report of the Foodgrains 
Policy Committee, 1948, experiments on the use of im¬ 
proved varieties of seeds have shown that improved seeds 
raise the yield per acre by about 10 per cent. Not much 
progress has been made in the direction of bringing larger 
areas under principal food crops under improved varieties 
of seed. The following Table gives the latest position:— 
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_ Ar»a under Improved set dt,_ 

istimtcad aro under impro. Estimated percentai^e of tree 
Crop, vod setd(in miiliont of acrot) undor improved varietiee In 

. . . inl938>39. 1938.39 for rice, wheat. 

Jowar, cround-nuts and tram. 


Rice 4.5 6.2 

Wheat 7.9 22.4 

Jowar 0.6* 1.1* 

Groundnuts 0.6 6.7 

Gram 0.2 1.6 


*Figures for all millets (jowar, bajra and ragi), but 
mainly jowar. 


Of these only wheat may be regarded as a food crop, 
though, as explained elsewhere, its commercial value when 
exported used not to be negligible. It is now however 
largely imported. Millets, Gram and other similar articles 
occupy less than 1 per cent, of area under such improved 
seed. 

In the case of commercial crops, no doubt. Scientific 
and Technological Institutions have special departments to 
do research in a variety of seeds to suit particular condi¬ 
tions in different parts of the country or in different cli¬ 
matic or other conditions. In the case, however, of food 

f crops, the mass of the cultivators are too poor, or too 
ignorant, to be able to afford the improved varieties that 
such Institutions breed. No doubt, Institutions like those 
at Coimbatore, Pusa and some other stations help in secur¬ 
ing improved varieties for several food grains and they 
have shown good results. Nevertheless, in proportion to 
the large number of people affected, and the large extent 
of area concerned, the degree of attention devoted to this 
aspect of the problem is insignificant. Provincial Depart¬ 
ments and the Ministry of Agriculture have not sufficient 
time or the staff to bring about improved varieties of food 
seeds; and still more to distribute them effectively and 
make them available with full explanation to the cultiva¬ 
tor for raising the new crop. If the food supply of the 
country is to be doubled or trebled within a measurable 
distance of time, it is imperative that the Technological 
Institutions devbted to agricultural research should take 
up these problems also much more vigorously, give the ful¬ 
lest publicity to the results obtained, and dovetail them 
in the general Plan affecting the agricultural as well as the 
Industrial sector of national economy.' 
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Control of Pests, Diseases and Depredations. 

The yield and quality of Crops in India,—^both food 
grains and industrial raw materials—suffer heavily from 
the ravages of pests like locusts or vermin or weeds; plant 
diseases affecting given crops in given areas, like rust of 
wheat; and depredations of birds, wild beasts and even 
cattle. Exactly how much is the loss on this account is 
impossible to estimate. But we would not be far wrong 
' if we take it to be about 10 per cent of the crops grown. 

This is nothing new in the history or practice of Indian 
Agriculture. The average cultivator is not unaware of 
these handicaps; nor is he quite innocent of the measures 
appropriate and effective to check the loss due to this 
source. But his means are limited and devices rudimen¬ 
tary. If a really planned, coordinated and .scientific attack 
is to be made on these evils, it may result in improving 
the total as well as the unit yield in the several crops listed 
above, very substantially. Pests need to be located and 
dealt with by germicides or antidotes to rid the fields of • 
them as soon as possible, even if they cannot be prevented 
in advance. Plant diseases need to be studied, and reme¬ 
dies devised in our laboratories or demonstration farms. 
This is a matter as much for scientific investigation and 
remedy, as for popular devices and traditional ways to be 
brought up-to-date so that diseases must be prevented or 
remedied. The loss of crops due to birds, vermin, weeds, 
etc. is as explained elsewhere, a very serious one. Merely 
safeguarding against these vandals would add (or save) as 
much as 10 per cent to the supply available within the 
country; while effective antidotes would mean improve¬ 
ment both in volume of crops and their quality. 

The fight against pests and diseases would be greatly 
facilitated, if an improved variety of seed is discovered and 
utilised. These must be distributed with full explanation 
to the cultivator, so that the peculiarities of the improved 
seed may not become a new burden and handicap coupled 
with the inherent strength of seed and soil, the results may 
be very substantially beneficial. Proper treatment of the 
soil and improved methods of cultivation may also help to 
guard against the attack of particular pests, like weeds. 
Better drainage and suitable regulation of the season or 
date of sowing in accordance with the character of such 
pests would help either to avoid the pests, or effectually 
counteract them*. 
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The problem of rust in wheat, for instance, has been 
effectively tackled by rust-resisting seed developed by 
Prof. Mehta. Similar achievement has also been made in 
regard to Linseed resisting wilt. In the case of sugarcane, 
again, the borer, which has affected as much as 35 per cent 
or more of the cane, can be guarded against by improved 
variety which has increased very substantially the yield 
of the sugarcane. 

The possibility of biological control over vermin, or 
their extinction by counter vermin, so to say, has been de¬ 
monstrated already in many cases by similar scientific 
advances. In Canada a large fly affecting the peach and 
other crops has been successfully controlled by new para¬ 
sites which live upon these vermin. These, however, are 
not always effectively kept under check as the experiments 
in such advanced countries, like the United States, prove 
in regard, for instance, to tne gypsy moth or the corn 
borer. 

Control of insects and fungus is not simply a matter 
of scientific investigation. It involves difficult educational 
and administrative considerations. The use of counteract¬ 
ing devices pre-supposes a degree of education, not only 
amongst the leaders of the agricultur.:’ community, but 
also amongst the actual farmers, without which those 
modern helps to cultivation may be converted into handi¬ 
caps. There is a deep-seated prejudice, particularly among 
the more ignorant peasants, against these new fangled 
devices as they call them. They become consequently 
useless. Until a proper knowledge of the nature and use 
of these devices spreads amongst the people, and unless 
and until every farmer perceives his own interest in adopt¬ 
ing such methods, devices or treatment, the utility of biolo¬ 
gical control against pests and vermin will be limited. 

The spread of information about the possibility of 
counter irritants so to say, breeding of parasites, and the 
use of other material must be the task of every central 
organisation, as well as of local authority concerned with 
agriculture. We are lacking very much in adequate pub¬ 
licity. Even as regards that section of the population 
which can read and write, matters directly connected with 
their own trade are seldom seen in their proper scientific 
lighi. The agricultural population is proverbially back¬ 
ward. And if that section is to be really and fully benefited 
by the advances or discoveries of modern science and teeh- 
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nique, it is imperative that all the latest devices of the 
cinema and the radio as well as printed matter must be 
utilised to the utmost to spread proper knowledge of such 
matter, among the people concerned; and make them 
understand and utilise the modern magic of material 
science to aid themselves and multiply the fruits of their 
industry. 

At present much of this information, moreover, used 
to be conveyed in English, a foreign language. That fact 
alone makes the new knowledge unavailable to those really 
concerned. Local language alone is the proper vehicle for 
such information if it is to be truly fruitful. It is not mere¬ 
ly a political prejudice that demands this reform. It is the 
sheer necessity of the situation which insists upon such 
changes, without which there can be no hope of a national 
resurgence. 

The measures of control in regard to both pests and 
diseases are taken generally under the auspices of the In¬ 
dian Council of Agricultuial Research. That body makes 
grants to the provincial workers I'oi- studying plant dis¬ 
eases and pests. It has been sugge.sted that this could be 
improved by taking up specific crops and their diseases by 
specialists. Cotton and sugar cane have already been dealt 
with in that manner with excellent results. The Council 
can carry out the experiments and make the results avail¬ 
able to and for the entire country. 

0)1 the other hand, we might leave the special study 
to the Imperial Research Institute or the various bodies 
now ])eing developed for .scientific and technical research. 
The tendency today seems to bo to gather together, in some 
central institution, studies and researches of this kind so 
as to intensify and maximise results. The method seems 
to be more economical as well as effective in the long run. 
But the executive action in regard to dealing with pests 
and diseases must naturally belong to Government whe¬ 
ther central or provincial as the case may be. The same 
argument applies to the case of weeds which affect several 
parts of the country and particularly to crops. 

Better Water Supply. 

The next important direction in which agricultural 
production in this country may be substantially increased 
is the adequate, regular and time^ supply of the necessary 
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and appropriate water. This subject has been dealt with 
in more than one volume in this Series. It is considered 
here, not merely from the standpoint of the actual supply 
of water, but also from the point of adjusting its quality 
and quantity as well as the period of supply for the diffe¬ 
rent crops, and the nature of the region concerned. 

The problem of water supply viewed from this angle 
is naturally different in regions where dry farming is prac¬ 
tised, and those where wet farming is in vogue. 

In the case of dry fai’ming the problem is not so very 
difficult. What is needed is some trained soil physicists 
and soil engineers, as dry farming is concerned closely 
with soil erosion. In regard to wet farming where ade¬ 
quate supply of water is necessary, it has been pointed out 
in other volumes in this Series that large-scale Irrigation 
Works or Canals, as well as Wells and Tanks on a more 
modest scale, have from time immemorial assisted crop 
raising in this country. Large-scale canal water, however, 
is of a given character, and may or may not be suitable 
to particular types of soil or crop. It raises the problem, 
therefore, of selecting the proper soil; or alternatively pro¬ 
viding suitable seed variety, which would flourish under 
the canal water available. New or hybrid seeds are pro¬ 
duced in many parts of India, and their inter-change 
should be freely arranged. The designing of new crop 
schemes are also a necessity, if the canal has to serve its 
end properly over all its length. 

This river water, again, even when it is perennial, is 
not continuously supplied. More water is available at some 
seasons and less at others. The crops must, therefore, be 
so arranged that the best use can be made of water as and 
when it is available, as well as the human and manual 
labour connected with the soil. 

At the present time new and vast irrigation works 
are being projected in all parts of the country. These 
multi-purpose river training schemes will reclaim lakhs, if 
not millions, of acres of land and add them to the area 
under cultivation. It is important that when new canals 
are thus developed, and new land thus reclaimed, adjust¬ 
ment of the soil, crop and water be carefully considered 
in advance. The more impressive magnitude of these 
schemes in generating electrical power and developing in¬ 
dustries by its aid in the region watered by such rivers 
may quite possibly over-shadow the inihor but no less 
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important* matters of irrigation that result from such 
schemes. It is to be hoped that these schemes, when car¬ 
ried out and completed, will not create new problems whe¬ 
ther of water-logging of these fields, or soil erosion, or 
alkali deposits, which are said to mar a good deal the 
effectiveness of the canalisation of the Indus after it passes 
the Salt Range. 

Well and Tank water may not raise these problems. 
Water supplied from Tube Wells is open to much greater 
and more effective control. It is supplied directly to indivi¬ 
dual farms, and so admits of greater flexibility in the crop 
schemes. Here also the main problem would be adjusting 
the time factor, and water supply to each crop according 
to its needs both as regards the time and the quaiitity of 
water. 


Soil Preservation. 

Another set of problems that arises are those in con¬ 
nection with soil. Mention has just been made of the dan¬ 
ger of water-logging of land irrigated by lai'ge-scale canals, 
and also by the deposit of neutral salts. These are passible 
to control and counteract. But the treatment needed is 
likely to be very costly. It has been remarked that “behind 
every large-scale irrigation scheme, there lurks the spec¬ 
tre of the alkali problem for which, in its final stages, no 

economic solution has been found.It may be laid 

down as an absolute rule that no irrigation scheme should 
be carried out until a proper soil survey of the region has 
been made.” This advice of Sir John Russel in the Report 
on the Work of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Re¬ 
search, is well worth bearing in mind by the National 
Planning Authority. 

For a careful study of all these and connected problem 
a Central Irrigation Station was recommended, which has 
since been established, and a Central Irrigation and Water 
A¥orks Board. 


Soil Erosion. 

Closely connected with this matter of water supply, 
is that in connection with the preservation of the soil on 
which crops are to be raised. One of the greatest dangers 
to which cultivated land is exposed arises from the periodi¬ 
cal floods in our principal rivers by excessive rainfall, or 
heavy melting of snows. Another source of such danger 
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is the removal of vegetation, whether for human needs 
or by excessive grazing of cattle, or by wild animal depre¬ 
dation. A special volume in this Series has been devoted 
to Soil Erosion and Afforestation; so that we need not take 
more space here for considering these problems. 

Mention, however, must be made of the fact that, in 
several parts the removal of the soil due to floods or such 
other contingencies, makes the area thus affected useless 
for future cropping. What is worse is that the area thus 
drained away may result in deep ravines that may affect 
agriculture in the neighbouring fields as well. The soil 
that is washed away is a total loss to the country. Millions 
of tons of precious soil is lost every year in deltaic land 
where rivers cut very deep ravines and are therefore liable 
to serious flooding. It may even injure the neighbouring 
land, if it is deposited there instead of being carried away 
to the sea or lost altogether. Even if it is carried away 
to the sea, it may do damage by silting up the river har¬ 
bours as has happened in the case of Broach or Surat on 
the west coast of India, or may result in choking up canals 
or rivers as has been experienced along the region drained 
by the Indus and its canals. 

Denudation and Reafforestation. 

( 

While forests or other vegetation remain on the land, 
even if there is heavy rain the rainwater is soaked through 
and accumulates underground and so is available for fu¬ 
ture use by means of wells. Where, however, such cover 
is no longer in existence, and the land is denuded of all 
cover or protection, rain-water simply runs away, and is 
lost to the soil and crop for ever. The underground water, 
such as it may be, is no longer replenished, and the utili¬ 
sation of this land by digging wells and obtaining their 
water in off-season becomes more than ever difficult. 

To guard against this handicap, therefore, well 
planned schemes of reafforestation, contour-bunding, 
river-training, etc. become indispensable. The principal 
remedy against erosion is to reduce the velocity, and con¬ 
trol the quantity of rain water running off the surface. 
This is most easily done at the top of the slo^ where the ' 
water shed commences. If by proper bunding or other 
suc|a methods, water is collected and impounded its run¬ 
ning off would be prevented. Ploughing along the contour 
linee instead of dcross them, and bunding or terracing all 
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land, must- go side by side with the other measures so as 
to guard against this great danger to the soil of India.^ 

rnntrn] of grazin g to prevent too rapid exhaustion of 
vegetation and the use ot lorest produce by the peasantry 
around is no l ess important . A word on this subject has 
been said while"discussing fodder crops. Our cattle are 
badly nourished; and so notwithstanding the large num¬ 
ber of cattle in India, the yield in the shape of milk or meat 
is very poor. Careful, scientific regulation of grazing 
grounds and fodder crops are, therefore, no less important 
in planned economy and integrated development. But for 
details of this and connected remedies reference must be 
made to the volume dealing with the subject proper. 

Manure. 

Apart from these measures connected with the 
wealth of the land, or the supply of water and seed for rais¬ 
ing the quantity and quality‘of crops grown, there are 
measures that deal with the quality of the land proper, 
that is to say with its chemical and physical properties so 
as directly to minister to the amount of crops raised. The 
chief of these is the adequate and appropriate manuring, 
or applying such organic and inorganic matter back to the 
land which each crop takes away from it. As has been 
mentioned time and again, agricultural land has been in 
cultivation in this country from time immemorial; and as 
such it is liable to be exhausted unless replenished from 
time to time by the return to the soil of those properties 
which it originally possesses. The triditional device of 
manuring land by night soil or farm yard refuse has yield¬ 
ed good results. Cattle droppings could, however, be not 
so fully utilised owing to the use of dung for fuel. Even 
town refuse and night soil is more wasted than utilised 
to enrich land. 

Recent projects for providing artificial fertilisers may 
have their own utility. Agricultural scientists, however, 
seem to be agreed that the bulk of the crops customarily 
raised in India would benefit more by organic manure, 
that is to say the night soil of the big cities or the droppings 
of cattle, than by artificial manure produced by large fac¬ 
tories. Admitting, however, their utility in intensive 
farming, artificial fertilisers must be treated as public 
utility concerns; and as such the products will have to be 
supplied on such terms and rates as may, quite possibly. 
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not make of the projects themselves a commercial suc¬ 
cess. Its indirect contribution, however, to raising the 
wealth of the country, from the principal primary source 
of production is so great that the community may well 
bear a part of the cost in raising and distributing such 
fertilisers as a matter of common obligation. 

The Indian cultivator seems to be fairly well 
acquainted with the appropriate season and also the nature 
of the manure to be applied to a particular crop he is 
raising. If this is to be further facilitated, it is important 
that an organised scheme be adopted for collecting and 
distributing such manure from the cities as well as from 
farms. The method of co-operative reorganisation of the 
entire scheme of agrarian economy, suggested in another 
volume in the Series, viz., that on Land Policy would go 
a long way to solve the difficulty which the smaller farmer 
meets with in collecting by his own effort the organic or 
artificial manure that his crops may need. The possibility 
of fish manure especially for some fruits stands in the 
same category and needs the same treatment. 

Tools and Implements of Cultivation. 

(.Improvement in tools and implements of cultivation 
has been suggested ever since public attention began to 
be directed to scientific cultivation of land.) The problem, 
however, is complicated, here as in other facets of our agra¬ 
rian economy by the excessively small scale of cultivation 
in India, and the consequent inability of the cultivator to 
provide himself with the necessary tools, implements, or 
machinery which may be labour-saving and more effective 
in raising crops ,but which are beyond his means to acquire 
and even if acquired to work economically. (For improved 
tools and implements include machinery of ail ty,pes which 
would be most serviceable only if the unit size of the fields 
is substantially raised.) Here also the j^eocggnisationof 
ac aarian econom y on scfme such lines as has been'suggestea 
in the volume hn Land Policy seems jnr ligppngahlp if the 
best is to be made of the yield from land in this country. 

Rotation of Crops. 

The question of rotation of crops so as to make each 
successive crop so to say return to the soil what has been 
taken from it by the preceding crop, and so serve as 
mutually supplementing factors is not receiving all the 
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attention that is its due. While considering individual 
crops some observations have been offered as regards the 
rotation of particular crops and their mutual reaction. 
Wherever there is more than one crop on the same bit of 
land, the Indian cultivator seems to have evolved for him¬ 
self some traditional method of crop rotation, which yields 
satisfactory results, considering the conditions under which 
the Indian farmer has to work. \A more scientific and 
country-wide arrangement for rotation of crops with a 
view to increasing the quality and quantity of either crop, 
will pre-suppose the carrying out of the measures suggested 
above without which a real and lasting improvement in 
the agrarian economy as a whole and the quantity and 
quality of the crops raised, their adjustment as between 
food, fodder, and other crops of industrial raw materials 
cannot be possible.) 



CHAPTER VI. 

Pifospects and Policy of Food Crops in a National iftan. 

Having now reviewed the actual position with refers 
ence to the food crops in this country, we find that there 

: jiietiwsfin.tihg 

and the Supply of this materia l. The present standa rditf. 
living Of the people is very low even in regard to the 
pnmary need of food stuffs. The calorific valu e of the daily 
diet of the mass of our people would hardly amount to 600 
!,to flQli. as against the minimum of 2400 reouired for an 
efficient working adult m this climate. The amount and 
quality of the cereals and pulses usually consumed by the 
bulk of the people of India, are not .sunnlemepted hv ntij er 
; more nourishing or bodv-buil ding iao d material^ as is the 
case with the meat-eating countiie^ The~”'3Eflcit thus 
becomes all the more a cause for anxiety, all the mor e a 
amiaufii ah the calculations 

made from material available so ter, induced the belief that, 
on an average. lthe food resources of I ndia befo re the Paru- 
tion were sc arcel y suffi cient to provide eTOn’on^mSITa^^ 
one meal only"’6"f"tlie"crudest, cheapest and scantie.st type, 
per head per day; and that, too, without providing anything 
at all for the other needs of modern life, whether of the 
mind or of the body. This is the position if we take the 
average all over the country. The system of wealth distri- 
I bution is, however, such that more than two-thirds of t he 
[people live much below that level of sheer starvation^ 

This situation has, if anything, deteriorated still fur¬ 
ther in the last quarter of a century. When Sir John Russel 
wrote about ten years ago, he could say;— 


“Taking India as a whole, the physical resources of 
this Sub-Continent remain unimpaired." 

But today even that statement can scarcely be made with 
absolute correctness, so far as the Indian Dominion is con¬ 
cerned. Partition by itself has reduced the physical land 
surface avaii^l e for culti^tion in India . Thtwell watered 
lands of the Runjab and Sind, thanks to the intricate net¬ 
work of irrigation which has made those once arid lands 
np^ some of the most fruitful in the country, are lost, and 
■\V^th them a good portion of the cereal crops. Apart from 
this loss or diminution of the area sown, in the actual area 
available' for ,eultivation, there is noticeable ,a steady 
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decline in-t he produntivitv p«>r unit in cultivation.It is. 
hard to say whether that decline is due to social factors , i 
iik g. the tragmentetion and!'the scattered cha racter nf 
agricu ltural holdings arising out of our law of equal inheri- 
u n ce, or to tne aetuaTT alling off in f he physical Dmpirt|^ ^ 
of the soil. ] In the latter case maivs science and ingenuity ^ 
cari dwise, "'and has devised effective remedies. The results 
obtaind by careful cultivation in given spots and by 
experiments in trying out different varieties of seed, pro¬ 
viding the n ecessary water, manure, tools and implem ents • 
as well a s^tter organisation. It is obvious that physfcal > 
deten diiifl on ^irou ^ even if it has occurred Is bi any 
significance^Other factors also, like the intensive campaign ‘ 
for growing more food to meet the special war-time emer¬ 
gency, may counteract the tendency to diminishing yield, 
by reducing deliberately the area devoted to cash crops, and 
improvement of that under food crops^ I 

We must, therefore, ascribe the declining productivity 
af food crops in the aggregate to other than purely tech¬ 
nical reasons affecting the yield from land. Famine ini 
any considerable region within the country affects trie yield 
from land un der cultivation . Floods and other natural 
ravagesT when they occur, bring about an imTOverishment 
of the soil , and so cause a declining yield . None of these 
are. However, irremediable. ” !Even social forces, like the 
law of inheritance and their economic consei^uences like 
fragmentation, can be effectually yarded against if only 
we have the courage of our convictions. 

The most effective factor in widening the gulf 
be tween our food resources and th e demand u^ them, is ’ 
the growth in population , which mak es the demand far 
mor e excessive and progresi vely while the resource 
reiham either stationary or not improving as fast as the 
numbers rise. The phenomenal increase in the noputotion 
of this country in the last generation inevitably makes a 
steeply rising demand curve , which is impossible to satisfy 
even with a kationary standard; while the supply remai ns ' 
stationary if not diminishing. Despite warn, mmihes and ^ 
‘^stilehces, the population of India, less Burma, rose,; 
between 1921 and 1941, by some 10 crores, or over 
30 per cent. If our numbers grow at 15 per cent per decade, 
by 1951, the population of the Union of India would be 
about 37 crores. If the amount of food grains, remains 
what it was in 1943-44,—the year when the Campaign for 
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Grcfw-More-Food was at its highest,—the present (jeficit 
wUl appear still greater and greater. 

Moreover, a certain proportion of the population, those 
enga^d in industry or living in towns, have a much more 
effective demand owing to the higher money wages that 
they get. These numfjers may not be more than 10 per cent 
of the total population; but their demand is twice as effec¬ 
tive as that of the corresponding number in the rural 
ftr^as. Coupled, therefore, with the increase in numbers, 
the i nig r ease in the purchasing power of certain sections of 
the community. noM^er small, but steadily increasing: 
' inevitably rn^es the gulf. —already very considerable, 
between our totalfwa rSources and the aggregate demand 
for th.e same,—larger every day. 

The actual crisis was brought about, in the middle of 
the war years, by a number of passing factors, which also 
served to stress the permanent divergence between our food 
r^ources and qur food requirement s, '^he famine o f 
m liengal was one such fac tor. It cannot, hbwev^, 
be dismissed merely as an occasional falling off in supplies; 
ii>t famines are a frequent occurrence in this country, and 
•unl^s and until comprehensive and co-ordinated steps are 
I taken to insure the land wholly against famine, this menace 
of the food shortage in the country, cannot be treated as 
merely an occasional danger. The war itself, leading to 
ah increased demand because of the'Tieed to provide food 
fhr the armed forces raised in this country or brought to 
it from the Allies,—India being the principal base of ope¬ 
rations in the East,—made for an intensification of 
the food crisis. Finally the shutting off of rif f jppnrta 
.irom Snnna after its conquest by Japan and other parts of 
Boutn East Asia, also added to our shortage, and made 
the crisis more acute than ever. 

On.both sides, therefore, namely Supply and Demand, 
■factors‘were at work which made the food supply daily 
'shorter during' 1942-43. It was, in fact, the cumulative 
Effect of a number of forces all operating in the same 
direction, making thi^ ^Hsia acutgr and acut^r. The inevi¬ 
table consequence was a rise in prices which was intensified 
by ceaseless inflation in-currency. Because of prices rising. 
^me stflK^s 'hf grim , naay have been hoarded hv the nm- 
1 'duc«T^ on the whole, however, the aggregate production, 
SO' fhr as e^imates of this kind can be depended upon, was 
rauOh below the needs of the country as* a whole. 
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In the years before the War, prosperity of a country 
used to be gauged by its volume of Foreign Trade. Thanks 
to that outlook, no reserves had been built up even during 
our earlier years of better productivity, as all the 
surplus!?) grain used to be exported. After the separation ^ 
of Burma. India began to import fQQdj)D..the balance. But 
me War and the scarcity of shipping due to its dangers, 
cut off mat means of adamg to our domestic produce; and 
rendered the building up or maintenance of a reserve 
impossible. We had, therefpre, either no reserves o f food, 
or very little to serve as a standby in me momerit^oY an 
unexpected emergency such as was then occurring. While 
prices w ere rising due to a number of other factors, and 
slocks dTsappearing or being hoarded, the problem of 
exchange also became very acute. Perhaps the rise in 
prices was much greater than the disparity between the 
purely economic factors between Supply and Demand war¬ 
ranted. 

The remedies suggested for such an acute and pro¬ 
longed situation, and adopted by the then Government were 
all piece-meal; “sufficient unto the day the evil thereof” 
seemed to be the guiding principle. Each remedy was de¬ 
signed to meet, so to say, one particular facet of the 
problem. There was no co - ordination or integration. Thev» 
several remedial measures were not woven into a single 
pattern; and so they did not succeed in the measure that 
would otherwise have been expected. 

The most considerable of these remedies was to in¬ 
crease supply by shutting off such exports of food grains 
as were still at that time taking place; and to secure im¬ 
ports of the absolutely indispensable quantity. The mini¬ 
mum needed was fixed at about a million tons, with a fur¬ 
ther 500,000 tons to serve as a reserve. The scarcity of 
shipping space and the dangers of active hostilities made 
this proposal more than ever difficult to carry out during ^ 
those years. Subsequently, however, imports hav e steffdilv ' 
increased, till in the current year (1948) as much as 2J 
million tons are likely to be imported.* 


* According to the latest reports, for the first six months of this 
year something like 1.75 million tons of food stuffs, principally 
wheat and rice, have already been imported; while a target of 
2.6 million tons was mentioned at a Food Ministers’ Conference 
in July 1948, 
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■ As has already been pointed out in the preceding 
p&ged, it would be a serious handicap on India’s National 
Economy, if she has to rely permanently, and as a normal 
featuiJe of her national economy, in any considerable mea¬ 
sure, upon imports of foreign food stuffs, whether to meet 
tl*e current.d^cit or even to build up a reserve. It may 
that, f or hnikiing up an initial anH to“m^ 

tnecontmued crisis, such a course may be inevitable. But 
a real and permanent increase on supplies can only come 
by developing our own indigenous resources . In the sec- 
uoh of this work relating to the Ways and Means for Im- 
prVoing the Yield from Land, several methods and devices 
have been examined. A good few of them are already 
being implemented. The results, however, of these will 
take some years to mature. The high prices, therefore, 
would continue for some years to come, while the other 
alternative remedies would have to be more and more 
depended upon. 



cit in food supplies that had to be faced in India as a whole. 
Since the Partition of the country that deficit has, if any¬ 
thing, ipcfrfased . The Final Report of the Food Grains 
Policy Committee in 1948, records:— 




“After a careful consideration of the matter of 
food supply, the country may set itself a goal of in¬ 
creasing production by 10 millio n tons annually as ^ 
soop .as possible with a view fo placing the food 
economy on a sound footing’’.* 


THe calculations made in the earlier pages in this volume 
a1^ indicate some such target having to be fixed, if any 
\^il; desired coordinated or planned course of action is 
to sUccfeed in bridging the gulf, and wiping off the deficit, if 
not itnm^iately, then say in 10'years at the most. This, 
the'Isdest ’body to report on the subject, has suggested 
t|Tee mkin wayb for increasing supplies, viz: 

(i) e^turahlft waste 3 milUon acres, , 

under cultivation, expected to yield in five years about 3 
million tons of food grains. This subject has already been 
C^psitjered in th^ end other volumes in this Series. ’There 
is ’fiO'idoubt thal here is a really elective remedy and a 


♦Paragraph 16—p. 6, 
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lasting cure, not only for the present shortage; but even to 
provide for a steadily rising standard of living expected to 
follow from carrying out a planned programme of inten¬ 
sive development Our suggestions are, however, much 
more ambitious, advising as they do the bringing into cul¬ 
tivation every acre of culturablf^ waste. This amounts to 
a very large acreage, ana' q;^'‘add 25_per cent, to 50 pen 
I cen t to our present food crops production , without any 
' otTier improvement. It may take ten years or a little more; 
and involve considerable capital cost of development; but 
that is not beyond our means; and far below the results 
that can be reasonably expected. 

(ii) The extension of s everal l arge-scale ^ Irrigation ^ 

Works, now in process'bQikecution, was estimated to 
unng something like 18.7)acres under cultivation within 
10 or 15 years at most. These are, besides, all Afulti-pur- 
pose River Training Schemes, in which Irrigation is not< 
the sole end in view. The "prosperity they are expected i 
to bring would be both agricultural and industrial. This 
source is expected to yield about another 4 million of food 
stuffs. ’ 

(iii) The balance of 3 million tons needed to make 
good the total estimated deficit, was expected to be obtain¬ 
ed by cultivating 1 million acres of land now lying fal -- 
low, arid' irnplernentation by the five-year plans or the 
various State ancTFro^ncial riovei'niHentsT 


3 however, our pgp^atmn. j;oes on^row)^ 
as ifTias done m the_laat_23 years. amillie.stand^d oLhv- 
ing .improving ,sicie by side, the daficit. would bg 
greater th an 10 millio n tons a year and means devi see 
|fl223rTlie“9einces“justmen^ 
in the preceding pages, and so we need not dwell more at 
length upon the effectiveness of this remedy. Admittedly 
it must take time, varying from 5 to 15 years, in the case 
of the most ambitious projects for reclaiming land bv multi¬ 
purpose riv er-training and large-scale irriga tion. It must 
also take considerab le ipvq.?tment of capital: but that will 
be gpre^d over a number of years, and so the bur4en will 
not oe unbearaple; nor the capital resources of the coun¬ 
try unduly strained. In the case of bringing culturable 
waste land into cultivation, there may be further difficul¬ 
ties of dependance on foreign imports and suitable equip- 
ment« which are difficult to procure. It is possible that 
in sufch a case undue delay may occur before results can 
be expected. 
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Meanwhile, if the present tendency in the growth of 
population continues, the 1961 figure may well be expected 
to be near 40 crores even for the remaining Provinces and 
States of India which now make up the Union of India. 
The food supply for that number with a ration better than 
is the case today, would have to be perhaps increased 
much more than laid down in the Final Report of the Food 
Grains Policy Committee. And there must be a propor¬ 
tionate reserve which at the moment it is difficult to say 
will have to be built up at an early date. Under a normal 
balanced diet, as recommended by Sir John Russel some 
ten years ago, and which may be taken to be valid even 
todav, the following amounts of the several kinds of food 
would be required*. 


Item Ill 

balanced 

Well balanced diet (Figures 


diet. 

are in oz. per day). 

Cereals 

20 

15 

Pulses 

1 

3 

Vegetables green leaf 

2 

4 

„ non-leafy. 

2 

6 

Fats and Oils 

0.5 

2 

Fruits 

nil 

2 

Milk 

2 

8 

*Cp. cit. Page 20. 


At the worst stage of the food shortage, and in places 
most deeply affected, the ration was reduced to an aggre- 
^te of 12 ozs.** of cereals per day per head; while the! 
other Ingredients of a reasonably decent dietary were 
either unavailable or beyond the means of the average 
family in the areas concerned. If the National Plan really 
succe^ in its main objective of improving the actual 
standard of living of the masses, a balanced diet, as recom- 
mepded by experts, will have to be made available to all. 
The food supply of all kinds may, accordingly, will have 
to raised by at least 25 per cent, or to some 70 million 
tmts per annum. This is not impossible to achieve if all 
waste Is stopped, and the positive remedies suggested 
al^ve are energetically applied. 

**’ Accoming to the Food Minister speaking in the IjegislaUve 
Assembly in April 1948, "Over all rations were reduce^ to 10 ozs. 
and In certain areas the rations were between 6 to 8 ozs.", 
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effectively jesistaht to the common pests or diseas^. and ’ 
providing the necessary manure: tne qua'nii!tv'‘"'6t food i 
grown may be increased easffy'Tiy 33.113 per cent. More 
adequate and ^ppropriata wator-siipply may do the same, v 
Better organisatio n of t he e ntire village ecqnom v would 
co unteract all the ha ndicaps" oT ffa^ ention aruTmorcelle- 
merit, ana so make the yn et r eturn to the cultivator appre- ■ 
ciably ^ reater r~’rfie'w asteiuT and rel atively unprofita ble 
cultiva tion of today rhust be en'd&T. Shd' when" all thaOs 
accompIIshedrt'RS vreTd ' o'TIfie'Tbod resources - y;j|l ^ e sub,^- 
tantially rais ed. IrT'every case the potentiality has been 
revTewe3*uT"earlier pages, not only in comparison with 
other countries, but also as between the several regions of 
India itself, as also following upon actual experience gain¬ 
ed by practical demonstration. There is very substantial 
room for improvement in quantity as well as quality; but 
exactly to what degree this improvement would occur will 
be difficult to say. For purposes of working efficiency, the 
food needs supplementing as shown in the balanced diet^ 
given above. That also would mean developing her own 
latent resources, or improving the technique, tools or ac-^ 
cessories and subsidiaries which must form integral part ^ 
of the Plan. Some methods of accumulation and building 
up a Reserve have also been indicated in the previous sec- ^ 
tion and in another volume in the Series. All this gives 
ground to believe that the self-sufficiency in the matter of 
food is not impossible for India to attain. 


Another suggestion, made in the first Report of the 

emphasises the need ( 
Fertilisers Industry, | 
which would provide something like 350 thousand tonsi 
per annum of Ammonium Sulphate. By its aid it was' 
expected to increase substantially the yield from the land 
actually under cultivation. Artificial manure will not, it 
must be added, be a substitute for organic manure 
provided by the farm yard or the night soil of- the 
cities. Opinion is, in fact, divided as to the utility or possi¬ 
bility of chemical fertilisers under small scale Indian' 
farming. But there is no difference as to the need of \ 
manure. It is a problem in organising the collection and 


Food Grains Policy Committee (1943L 
for establishing in India an Ariifici^ 
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trftn£^>ort as well as making an effective distribution Of the 
maituring material. That done, there is not much doubt 
aa to the possibility of adding to our food supply from 
mt own resources. 

Improvement of tools and implements commonly used 
by the agriculturist; and for that purpose the relaxation 
of control measures in regard to iron and steel, was recom¬ 
mended as among the remedies designed to meet the emer¬ 
gency of 1943. That position still remains substantially 
unchanged. A Factory for producing Artificial Fertilisers 
has been established at Sindri. But the real service of 
that factory remains yet to be proved. 

* Rationing. 

These were all means to increase the total food supply 
of the country, immediately as well as in the long range 
and permanently. The most urgent question, however, in 
1943-44 was a better distribution and fuller utilisation of 
1ffleToo3 supply available in the country or imported from 
abroad. This was not only a warborn problem, nor a 
passing emergency. Though the War has ended these three 
years and more, the situation is daily worsening. Measures 
and atrangements for husbanding the available stocks, and 
organising their distribution so as to share equitably the 
'available stocks became inevitable. These measures took 
a variety of forms, which were collectively known as 
Control. 

Rationing came as the most considerable form of the 
policy of Control, and intended as a remedy to relieve the 
acute scarcity. Since its introduction, it has been increas¬ 
ingly applied in the years that followed, though it was 
CMnginally meant only as a solution of the then prevailing 
^imrgency. It came in successive stages gradually spread¬ 
ing in area and strengthening in intensity. Inevitably it 
went from step to step, till it embraced quite a fair pro- 
porticm of the population, and a large list articles. 
AiG&>niing to tbe Interim Report of the Food Grains Policy 
OcmunRtee of 1947-48, the extent of statutory urban ration¬ 
ing covered something like 27 million souls, or about 
19 cent of the population of the then British India; 
while non-statutory and rural rationing, or controlled 
dtetrilmUim of foodstuffs, applied to a total of scanething 
tffre 103 mllliop people. Meant in its origin to secure a 
IPiOfee regulpr and more equitable distribution of the avail- 
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able food supply, and not allow it to be monopolised by,^ 
those who could afford to pay the sharply increasing prices 
even if they could not consume the whole of that quantity, 
while those who could not afford those prices were left to 
starve, the Rationing system soon revealed its inherent 
defects and difficulties, particularly under a regime of 
individualist economy. This necessitated a consideration 
of the areas where there was believed to be surplus food 
supplies over the requirements of the areas concerned, and 
these other areas which were in deficit, that is to say, 
whose own production was below their o\v n requirements. 
This surplus or deficit may be in reference to all grains or 
any particular grain, which was in wide demand by the 
population of that region. After preparing a list of these 
areas, arrangements were made with the surplus areas to. 
bring their surplus into a common pool, to distribute it to ? 
areas which were in deficit. For giving effect to these' 
arrangements, transport facilities, or priorities, had to be 
next provided. Next came the yet more difficult task of 
actual distribution in each locality covered by this system. 
Specially authorised ration shops had to be opened, definite 
ration fixed, and other regulations drawn up to enable the 
entire mechanism to function. For the shops to operate 
properly, they had to be provided with a modicum of supply 
regularly maintained and renewed. The urban population 
stood particularly in need of such relief, as without it, the 
town-worker, more essential than ever because of the 
urgent demands of the War, would be left to starve; and 
that would lead to food riots or civic disturbances, which, 
in turn, would naturally impede the war effort. 

The distinction between urban and rural population? 
for purposes of proper rationing, as also the statutory and 
non-statutory compulsory rationing, was necessitated by 
the exigencies of administrative machinery, and because' 
there was only a limited food supply. The new machinery 
had to be developed and elaborated more and more in the 
years that followed. It necessarily involved the minute 
arrangement for obtaining or procuring the surplus grain 
produced by the farmer. For that purpose mere increase 
in prices was not enough, even assuming against all known 
facts that the masses of town dwellers could pay the 
steadily rocketing prices. 

Other devices, like a compulsory levy in 'kind, or an; 
elaborate system of procurement, which could mobilise and 
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collect in one stock-pile at stated centres all the available 
surplus, had to be introduced. Specially authorised ration 
shops were also established in important centres to permit 
of the rationed grain distribution being more easily 
effected. At the same time larger organisations, whether 
of industry or trade, were encouraged to set up and main¬ 
tain their own grain shops for the benefit of their workers. 
Voluntary co-operative societies were to be given similar 
facilities, so as to enable them to distribute the available 
food supply to their members on an assured basis and at 
controlled prices. 

In the aggregate, however, the total food supply of 
the country remained a deficit even on a very much 
smaller ration than was deemed adequate for maintaining 
working efficiency of the adult and the health of the child 
poulation in the country by experts like Sir John Russel, 
Dr. Ackroyd, or Sir John Orr determining the League of 
Nations Standard Dietary. The Ration had to be reduced. 
Against a decent ration of 22 ozs. per head of various items 
mentioned above, which was deemed barely sufficient to 
provide adequate nutrition, vitamin and calorific value 
necesary to maintain working efficiency, it was from the 
start restricted to 1 lb. per head, and subsequently cut 
down to 12 ozs. if not lower in many important centres. 
Even so the deficit remained, partly because of the 
inevitable peasant tendency in times of rising prices to 
hoard his produce, and keep away the grain from the 
market; and partly also because of the operations 
of the Black Marketeers who made abundance 
where there was already plenty, and induced star¬ 
vation where there was scarcity before. To meet 
this situation. Government had to import in increasing 
quantities food stuffs from abroad, and pay heavy subsi¬ 
dies to maintain the control price-level which was deemed 
reasonable under the circumstances. There were consider¬ 
able imports ever since the shortage began to manifest 
itself. Figures for earlier years have been given before. 
In 1946 the total imports were 2.1 million tons; in 1947 
they aggregated 2.3 million tons and in the current year 
as much as 2.8 million tons are expected to be imported 
for the Dominion of India. .Though this is less than 
5 per cent of the total food grown in India itself, the 
volume of imports continuing even now, is sufficiently 
;large to cause anxiety. Large sums were dissipated in 
'bringing these imported supplies to the country, and 
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maintaining the entire machinery of price control, subsi¬ 
dies to the farmer, loss on ration shops, sacrifice by trans¬ 
port priorities, cost of procurement and transfer of surplus 
food to deficit areas, etc. All these tended to increase, not 
only the army of officials required to administer the dis¬ 
tribution, but inexorably led to a large degree of corrup¬ 
tion which prevailed in all parts. 

It was the presence of this coiTuption, the hardship 
of the worker, the insufficiency of the ration, and other 
allied evils, which led the most sympathetic National 
Leader, Mahatma Gandhi, to work for de-control towards 
the end of 1947, that is to say more than two years after 
the war and the emergency created by it had ended. Before 
embarking on a policy of frank decontrol. Government 
appointed a Food Grains Policy Committee, which pre¬ 
sented an Interim Report in November 1947, and a Final 
Report in March 1948. These Reports suggested, with 
some dissenting voices, a progressive de-control of all food 
stuffs beginning with sugar. In the 8 months, however, 
which have passed since the policy of decontrol was 
accepted, that policy has not met with unqualified success. 


Other remedial measures thought of at the time by 
the then Government for meeting the food crisis, was a 
general overhaul of the administrative machinery as a 
whole and readjustment of the relations between the Pro¬ 
vinces and the Centre. Given Provincial Autonomy which 
was already functioning; and given the obligation of the 
Local Government to meet first the needs of their own 
Provinces, and in face of the havoc such as was wrought 
in Bengal by the famine of 1942-43, it was inevitable that 
there should be friction between the Provinces and the 
Centre, between the States and Provinces inter se, in col¬ 
lecting and distributing the available food supplies of the 
country in order to maintain a reasonably decent level of 
nutrition for the mass of people in all parts of the land. 
Measures devised to facilitate collection from surplus units 
and allocating and transporting them to deficit areas, 
enabled Government to meet the emergency for the time 
being. The system of Inter-Provincial Conference of ' 
Departmental heads or Ministers s i nce 1946 respohsi blfe 
for food suppiv. hS resulted, in aiai nv s at|^factorv mecha- 
p^gri^-^qr noliection ana distr ibution being worked out, 
which, however, cannot be dispensed with even after the 
policy as a whole was resolved to be radically modified. 
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The Interim Report of that Committee recommended, 
by a majority, that all commitments of Provincial Gov¬ 
ernments, under the policy of Rationing and Controlled 
Distribution of food grains be reduced as soon as possible. 
Those rationing commitments were to be first discontinued 
which were accepted in recent years, while those accepted 
in earlier years must be reduced in the reverse order in 
time. The basis of reducing such commitments must be 
decided with reference to local conditions, with the definite 
aim of liquidating Government Commitments as early as 
^ possible. Three members of the Committee were against 
,My relaxation of control over food grains during 1948. 
They thought control could fairly be relaxed only after 
''Supplies sufficient to honour all commitments on a 12 oz. 
‘ration basis, for all parts of the country throughout the 
year had been assured and a margin for emergencies pro¬ 
vided. 

The Committee held, also by a majority, the view 
hat an increase of the procurement prices for controlled 
,.,|ood grains was necessary. The amount, however, of the 
ncrease to be allowed in different parts must be settled 
» in accordance with the principles and procedure indicated 
3y the Committee themselves. They left it to the Pro¬ 
vincial Governments to suggest to the Centre whether any 
increase, and if so what, was considered necessary, together 
with a statement of the circumstances which necessitated 
that increase. The maximum increase a Provincial Gov- 
5 ..ernment could propose was limited to Rs. 2|- per maund. 
The Provincial Governments must also indicate if any 
part of the increased cost would be recoverable from the 
consumer, as well as the net cost which would not be so 
recoverable. The Centre should approve such suggestions, 
r„after satisfying itself that the increase proposed was not 
‘'excessive under the circumstances; and that it did not 
involve unduly wide difference with the procurement prices 
in adjoining areas. Before passing on any part of the 
increased price to the consumer, the Central and Provincial 
Governments must be satisfied that the proposed increase 
a would not raise the price to the consumer to an unduly 
high level. The net increase, in cost should be shared 
equally between the Centre and the Provincial Government 
concerned. 

Here also 3 members of the Committee dissented, not 
on any ground of principle, but on the maximum rise in 
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procurement price, which they would restrict to Rs. IjS]- 
per maund of rice, Re. 1|-|- per maund of paddy; and 
As. 0|12|- per maund of other controlled grain. They would 
also place the entire net burden of this increase on the 
Provincial Government concerned. They would, however, 
compensate the Provincial Government by making the 
Centre pay a Food Bonus to every Provincial Government, 
assessed at the rate of 8 as. per maund of controlled food 
grain procured, plus another 8 as. per maund of controlled 
food grain exported. The grant of this Food Bonus was to 
be subject to the condition that it should be utilised exclu¬ 
sively for financing Provincial Schemes for the procure¬ 
ment and distribution at concessional prices to foodgrain 
producers, of manures, fertilisers and other commodities 
essential for the production of food-grains. 

Regarding Imports from abroad, and basic plan, the 
Committee recommended to the Central Government:— 

(i) That a ceiling be fixed for foreign imports during 

1948, ' 

(ii) That the Central Government should announce its, 
decision on policy to terminate its dependence on ' 
imports at the earliest possible date. 

(iii) Further, out of the quantities actually imported 
from abroad, not less than a specified quantity o 
must be retained by the Centre Government as an ' 
Emergency Reserve. 

(iv) The Central Government must also determine, in 
agreement with Governments of surplus Pro¬ 
vinces and States, a “Basic Export Quota” for ^ 
each of those Provinces. The Provincial (or State) 
Government concerned must be responsible for : 
procuring and making available this “Basic Ex- v 
port Quota” during 1948. They must also endea¬ 
vour to make available as much grain as possible 
in the form of “Supplementary Export Quotas”, i 

(v) After consultation with Government of deficit 
Provinces and States, the Central Government 
must determine the “Ceiling Import Quotas” to be 
made available to each during 1948. These “Ceil- < 
ing Import Quota” will not ^ exceeded during^ 
1948. The Government of the deficit Provinces or ’> 
States concerned must be responsible for manag- 
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ing its food affairs, without making larger de¬ 
mands on the Centre, and to endeavour to reduce 
its requirements from the Centre as much as 
possible. 

Conclusions reached by 3 Members,—Agree. 

The imports ceiling as well as the reserve thought 
necessary was communicated confidentially to the Ministry 
of Food. 

The three dissenting Members, preferred a slightly 
higher imports ceiling which was also communicated con¬ 
fidentially to the Ministry of Food. 

The “Basic Export Quotas” and “Ceiling Import 
Quotas” were fixed as follows:— 


Basic Export 
Quotas. 

Ceiling Import 
Figures in Quotas 
thousands 

Figures in 
thousand 
of Tons. 


of tons. 

Bihar 

0 

Coorg 

12 

West Bengal 
Madras 

150 

150 

Assam 

50 

Bombay 

350 



Central Provinces 

50 

Central Provinces 

150 

United Provinces 

0 

Orissa 

150 

Delhi 

120 

Miscellaneous Areas 100 

Indian States 

120 

Defence Services 

80 


East Punjab 

100 

Indian States 

400 

482 

1,500 


The dissenting Members would not recommend any 
particular set of figures at this stage. They could be settl¬ 
ed on a basis equitable between different deficit areas only 
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after discussion with the representatives of the areas con¬ 
cerned. 

The following food grains should continue to be sub¬ 
ject to controls, viz: 

(r) Rice (including paddy) ^ 

(ii) Wheat (including atta and flour) 

(iii) Millets (including jowar, bajra, and any other(! 
millet at present procured and distributed in 
rationed areas). 

(iv) Maize. ’ 

(v) Barley should also come in this list according to 
the dissenting trio. 

Whether or not controls should be retained in respect 
of gram to be considered further later. 

The Committee recommended that all controls be re¬ 
moved and complete free trade established in respect of all 
cereals except those mentioned above and all pulses other 
than gram. 

In order to secure supplies necessary for meeting 
Government commitments, within the Province (reduced 
in the manner recommended, already) and in order to meet 
the requirements for export from surplus Provinces, free¬ 
dom should be given to individual Provinces to use the 
method of compulsory levy, or monopoly purchase ini 
selected districts, or a combination of both. Details regard-, 
ing the assessment and collection of the levy as also the,I 
operation of monopoly purchase should be settled by Pro¬ 
vincial Governments, with reference to these commit¬ 
ments and other relevant local conditions. 

All grain traders, and those grain growers holding. 
stocks exceeding 50 maunds of controlled foodgrains must 
be licensed. They must submit regular returns of stocks, 
and observe anti-hoarding restrictions. q. 

The control of movements across Provincial boun¬ 
daries should remain. Restrictions on the movenient of] 
foodgrains within the Province should generally be re-'" 
moved, excepting where the Provincial Governments think, 
necessary to enable them to complete their purchases. 
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All price controls should be removed, except as re- 
gards the liability to deliver grain on a monopoly or a 
compulsory levy basis, at a fixed price. 

sufficiently high priority should be allowed on rail- 
' ways, to be allotted for transport of food grains on private 
account. This quantity would be increased through com¬ 
plete decontrol of certain grains, and the reduction of 
Government commitments in respect of controlled food- 
grains. 

Three members dissented on the removal of price con¬ 
trol in regard to relaxation of existing controls during 
1948. In so far as the majority proposals require new sys¬ 
tems of control during 1948, they felt there was insufficient 
time for necessary administrative preparations, so far as 
Khariff grains are concerned. They would not advise any 
material change in the system of procurement during the 
middle of a crop year. 

Supplemental Foodstuffs. It was suggested that 
meat-eaters should surrender some part of their cereal 
ration corresponding to the quantity of meat purchased 
by them, so as to secure greater equality among consumers, 
and save cereals. 

As for other supplemental foods e.g. groundnuts . 
bananas , sweet potatoe s, carrots , and turnips, ' tnev should 
be mjide available at reasonable prices, in such a manner 
as to bring about a reduction of cereal offtakes. 

The Final Report of that Committee dealt more parti¬ 
cularly with the permanent aspect of the country’s food 
problem. They considered that the Grow-More-Food-Cam- 
paign had not been successful to the extent exacted, as it 
lacked drive and vigour. Besides, the artificial restriction 
of the area under commercial crops, like cotton or jute, 
had not led to a corresponding increase of the area under 
Jood' crops. To avoid 'such mischances a definite policy 
'*5*tust be folTOulated after full consultation between the 
Central and Unit Governments. The entire policy and 
machinery of administration relating to Food Production 
need radical change. 

The Committee felt that the Food Economy in India 
Was exposed to a number of Serious, risks. The total ave¬ 
rage fow production was deficient in compaiistm with the 
total requirements of the country; And production, »ich 
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as it was, was likewise, subject to frequent and consider¬ 
able variations, because of the vagaries of the monsoons. 
Certain areas were chronically in deficit; and the surplus 
of others was not a certainty. The cumulative effect of 
all these factors cannot bo expressed with statistical exact- 
hess. But, taking all relevant considerations into account, 

, the Committee held that the country should set itself the ^ 
* goal of increasing foodgrains production by 10 million tons ’ 
j annually within the shortest time. 

i A survey of the potential resources reveals that there 
inconsiderable scone for development of niulti-nurnose n 
river-tra in ing and "" irrigation projects : rehabilitation , 
famine tracts , intensive cultivation of areas already culti-*-' 
vafed TRrough 'Better suddIv of irrigation, manure . and« 
and extensive cultivation by bringing under the 
plough a portion of the cultivated w aste lands of all types^^ 
by rapid survey and development of selected and suitable 
blocks of such lands. 

The Committee were clear that, notwithstanding these 
potentialities, they wei’e not mobilised and developed as 
they might have been in the pa.st. An all sided effort must 
now be made to develop these resources with the help of a 
clear cut programme of such development, fully aided by 
the necessary funds and administrative organisation. 

The development of Agriculture, in the Committee’s^ 
view, must remain a Provincial responsibility. But the. 
Centre must coordinate the individual plans of the units, 
and make them into an integrated National Blan . It must^ 
also procure and allocate essentiaJ supplies to the units 
required to carry out their plans. The reclamation of cul-V 
ti cable waste land should likewise be a Central responsibi-"^ 
lity. The Provinces and States must shoulder the task of 
developing minor irrigation works in their jurisdiction,. 
like wells; they must develop local manurial resources like 
green manure and compost, and distribute improved seed. 
varieties. 

The success of these recommendations would depend 
on a suitable administrative organisation, in which village ' 
cooperative societies must play an important role. The 
Committee recommended:— , 

(a) The establishment of a Central Board of Agricul¬ 
tural Planning to coordinate food production 
plans, to determine priorities and allocate sup- 
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(C) 


plies, and to examine and approve plans for their 
reclamation of cultivable waste lands. 

The setting up of Provincial Boards of Agricul¬ 
ture to advise the Central Board and the Provin¬ 
cial Governments, and to assist the Central Land 
Reclamation Organisation. 

The setting up of an autonomous Central Land 
Reclamation Organisation, with a capital of 
Rs. 50 crores to be given by the Central Govern¬ 
ment, with a full time Board of Directors to under¬ 
take the planning and execution of the land re¬ 
clamation projects. 



Government’s Decision On The Report Of The 
Food Grains Policy Committee 

The latest official declaration of the policy of Govern¬ 
ment in regard to Food Crops was made in the Constituent: 
Assembly (Legislative) of India, in April 1948. After giving 
careful consideration to the interim recommendations, the 
Government of India generally accepted them, and 
announced their revised policy accordingly. They had 
agreed to fix a definite ceiling on total imports from over¬ 
seas during 1948, exclusive of the carry over from the 
foodgrains purchased during 1947. 

They had also prescribed specific export surpluses 
from certain areas, and specific central allocations to some< 
deficit areas within India. The Provinces had been allowed) 
to raise the procurement price of wheat and rice, to decide 
whether to maintain control or to decontrol prices of other 
grains, and the statutory control over maximum wholesale 
prices. The method and the manner of producing their 
internal crops were also left to the units. They were asked 
to limit Government commitments in respect of rationing 
in the light of resources available to the Provinces, with 
the definite objective of facilitating gradual abolition of 
rationing and control. 

The Dominion Government had also to decide about:— 

(i) the total ceiling on imports during 1948, 

(ii) the fixation of ceiling export and import quotas 
for surplus and deficit areas in India, and 

(iii) the earmarking of a definite quantity for Ontral 
reserve purposes. 

After careful consideration of import prospects and 
the impact of such imports on the foreign exchange posi¬ 
tion, Government decided that the effective imports from 
over-seas during 1948, should be limited to 2 million tons. 
At the beginning of 1948, Government’s total resources 
were estimated at about 2.9 million tons made up as fol¬ 
lows:— 
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(in thousand tons) 


(1) 

Carry over from 1947 

500 

(2) 

Imports during 1948 

2,000 

(3) 

Internal surplus based on ceiling 



export quotas 

400 


Total Resources 

. 2,900 


As against these resources, the aggregate central allo¬ 
cations to deficit areas during 1948 were estimated at 2,200 
thousand tons. The balance of 700 thousand tons was 
meant to build up a central reserve. These estimates were 
made at the end of 1947; but had to be revised consider¬ 
ably in the light of subsequent developments. 

Most deficit areas with the exception of Travancore, 
Cochin, and Mysore, had cut down their rationing commit¬ 
ments, reducing the number of rationed centres and dera¬ 
tioning all others. 

Most deficit areas‘also gave up the compulsory levy 
procurement. Bombay gave up even the monopoly of pro¬ 
curement. They raised the price of rice to the producer 
by approximately Rs. 2. Some of them like Bombay and 
Madras removed statutory control over maximum whole¬ 
sale prices. The surplus areas abolished rationing, and 
compulsory procurement. They bought in the open mar¬ 
ket the necessary quantities to meet their export quotas. 

Overall Crop Position during 1948. 

At the time the new food policy was adopted and an¬ 
nounced, there was a general expectation of good kharif 
crops of rice, millets and maize in all areas. The harvest¬ 
ing of these crops commenced about the end of 1947. Sub¬ 
sequent information now available shows that the antici¬ 
pation about good rice, millets and maize,—crops is not 
likely to be realised in many areas of the country. 

Imports. 

The Government of India decided to limit the effec¬ 
tive import^ during 1948 to 2 million tons. Notwithstand¬ 
ing strenuous efforts, India could not get an import quan¬ 
tity larger than 2 to 2i million tons during 1946 and 1947, 
owing to the w'orld food shortage. To secure 2 million 
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tons is by itself a difficult task depending on the world 
availabilities. There are certain relieving features about 
our import position during 1948 as compared to 1947 and 
1946, when India needed much more than 2 million tons. 
In these two years the effective quantities of Imports for 
India was a matter of negotiations and efforts from month 
to month; and at no time had the Ministry of Food any 
assurance about the effective imports for the year. As 
against this, India started 1948 with at least assured 12 lakh 
tons. Under the wheat deal with her, Australia has promis¬ 
ed to supply 25 million bushels or approximately 7. lakh 
tons during 1948. We also secured an allocation of 4 lakh 
tons of rice under the I.E.F.C. from specified sources for 
January—June 1948, but have yet to make all possible 
efforts to obtain the balance of 8 lakh tons to reach the 
target of 2 million tons. If the supply position in India 
deteriorates and further imports are necessary, and if the 
prospects of obtaining such additional imports are favour¬ 
able, Government would certainly consider purchasing the 
additional quantities. 

Internal Procurement. 

The deficit Provinces and States have retained thef^ 
system of monopoly procurement in their surplus areas. It c 
must, however, be recognised that the target of procure- f 
ment, which these deficit areas have set before them, will 
be found to be difficult of realisation, as the general anti¬ 
cipation that Government’s declared policy is to abolish 
controls at the end of the year is likely to lead to hoarding 
by producers and render procurement difficult. To en¬ 
courage procurement the Central Government have pro- j 
mised to pay a bonus of annas -|8j- per maund on all food- 
grains procured by the Provinces; and a further bonus of 
annas -|8j- will be payable on all quantities of foodgrains 
exported by surplus provinces to deficit areas. 

In accordance with the principal recommended by the 
Foodgrains Policy Committee, the Government of India 
have fixed export quotas for surplus areas and import 
q^lotas for deficit areas. The export quota represents the 
quantity of foodgrains which the surplus areas concerned 
should endeavour to export to other deficit areas during 
1948. The import quota represents the assistance which 
can be relied upon by the deficit areas from the Central 
Government. 
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With the separation of West Punjab, Sind and Bhawal- 
pur ftom the Dominion of India, there is practically no 
wheat suri)lus area in India. The total internal surpluses 
"W^re estimated to amount to abou TTl^h t^ s/Making 
aUow^nce for defaults, the total quantity which can be 
i^ielied on was taken a t about 3 lakh tona. 

Oh this calculation, the grain resources which the 
Dominion can rely upon were estimated at about 17 lakh 
tons of imports, plus 3 lakh tons of internal surpluses, 
total of 20 lakh tons. In addition there are about 5 lakh 
tons, mostly Argentine maize and barley, expected to be 
I'eceived during 1948. This makes a total of 25 lakh tons 
which would be increased to 28 lakh tons, if the full import 
figure of 2 million tons is realised. 

Out of these resources the Central Government distri¬ 
buted 22 lakh tons to deficit provinces and States. Most of 
th^ deficit areas have represented to the Centre that the 
Central allocations made to them are inadequate. 

The Madras Government had represented that the 
province was threatened with a grave crisis between May 
and October, 1948, owing to the total failure of the North¬ 
east monsoon. Their rice crop and millet crop were esti¬ 
mated at 37 lakh tons and 19 lakh tons, which are the 
lowest on record in the last 10 years. They estimated their 
deficit at 2 million tons, and asked for the maximum assis¬ 
tance from the Centre,—in any case an allocation of at least 
fi lakh tons. The Central Government promised to raise 
Madras allocations to 4 lakh tons, and to accelerate sup¬ 
plies in the earlier months. 

, The West Bengal Government have represented that 
their procurement target of 5 lakh tons of rice was not 
likely to be reached. Their total commitments would be 
about 8 lakh tons; against which the resources will be 
about 7 lakh tons, consisting of 2 lakh tons of central allo¬ 
cation and 5 lakh tons of internal procurement leaving a 
deficit of one lakh tons. 

' The Central Government were confronted with certain 
additional important demands upon the resources at their 
disposal e.g. that of the refugee camps, estimated to add 
a; further burden of about one lakh tons during 1948. 

since con%To\s were instituted, it was the policy of the 
Oehtral and the Provincial arid State Governments to regard 
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supply to the essential workers such as railway workers, 
dock workers, industrial labour, colliery workers, and so 
on as the first priority on the available supplies. The 
Railway Workers alone demanded some 4i lakh tons. The 
Provinces and States were asked to supply this demand 
out of the resources made available to them. ARer the 
Provinces and States had reduced their commitments and 
abolished rationing in many areas, there was some appre¬ 
hension by essential services’ workers that their supply 
would be costly and uncertain. 

It may be mentioned that the system of rationing and 
food control in India started in the first instance with 
attempts to cater for (a) the army (b) essential workers 
in railways and industries. As it became difficult to 
demarcate between essential and non-essential workers, 
it was increasingly realised that the best solution would 
be to have full-fledged rationing systems. When rationing 
was to be discontinued the problem of meeting the demand 
of workers in derationed areas was bound to crop up. 
Under the latest declaration of Government policy, the 
workers, in common with other consumers, will have to 
obtain the requirements from the open market. 

Revised Estimate of Resources and Requirements. 

The latest review of the demands of the Provinces 
being of an extraordinary nature it shows that the Central 
Government may have to allocate an additional quantity of 
about 5 to 6 lakh tons over and above the 22 lakh tons 
which they have originally distributed. On this basis the 
total commitments were estimated at 27 or 28 lakh tons. 
Against this the resources, even if India were to secure 
an effective quantity of 2 million tons, will be 28 lakh 
tons. “It has been stipulated as an integral part of the 
new Food Policy that the Centre should try to build up a 
reserve of at least i lakh tons during 1948. The Govern¬ 
ment of India have not yet come to any decision regarding 
additional allocations to meet these increased demands. 
At the moment, they propose to accelerate despatches to 
areas where the position is more difficult than others. 
But if they were to meet the extra demands, it will be 
practically Impossible to build up a central reserve and it 
may even be necessary to make every possible effort to 
obtain additional imports.” , 
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Prices 

The 'C^erriment of India have kept watch on the price 
trends since the implementation of the new policy in 
December 1947. Reports about prices show that in many 
dreas the prices of wheat and millet have increased by 100 
per cent over the control prices. A comparison of the 
cuirent prices with the prices, which prevailed in the free 
gr Black Market before the modifications of controls 
showed that the prices in March 1948 were lower than the 
Black Market prices. Since, then, however, prices have 
been rising once again, though a comparison is not pos¬ 
sible, as the Black Market price is always varying. 

In judging the present price trends two important 
facts must be noted. So far as rice, millets and maize are 
concerned, January-June is the peak period of the har¬ 
vesting of 1947 crops. For that generally, the market and 
price conditions tend to be easy in these months; while 
they stiffen as between June and October. Secondly, even 
when full-fledged controls were in force Black Markets did 
eifist. A large majority of the population, particularly the 
industrial workers, were, however, insulated from’ the 
Black Market prices by the availability vaf supplies at con¬ 
trolled prices under the rationing or distribution schemes. 
With the abolition of these schemes, in large deficit areas 
a large number of people will be thrown on the open 
market, who will have to buy grain at competitive prices. 

Sugar, Gur & Oilseeds 

In common with the controls over the basic foodgrains. 
Government had maintained control over the prices and 
movement of sugar and gur. This was removed in 
I)ecember 1947. The Indian Sugar Syndicate, controlling 
distribution of 80 per cent of the sugar produced in India, 
agreed to sell that sugar at Rs. 35 per maund, which 
meapt an , increase of nearly 07 per . cent on the control 
pric^e at.Rs^ 21. After decontrol, supplies were said to be 
available at about Re. ,1 a seer for sugan and between 
annas -jl4|- to -|61- for gur. This meant a rise of nearly 
lOp. per cent in open market and a present of crgres upon 
cri^^. to the ,spgar industry. The controlled distribu- 
tibn of sugar was comparatively a rapre difficult task than 
the controlled distribution ,‘df food-grains, as sugair was 
more'dr TeSs'a.iuxfi^ krticie, and its consuihption was 
confined to comparatively a smaller population. The policy 
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of decontrcfl of sugar and gur has undoubtedly led to sharp 
reduction in the gur prices. That may reduce demand for 
sugar, which will in any case be small when sugar sells at 
Re. 1|- a seer as against as.-[lOl- a seer. 

One of the essential corollaries of the comprehensive 
system of food control was the Central control and direc¬ 
tion of the movements of foodgrains by rail and by seat ! 
the main bdltlenec k resp onsible for m any ditnculties. To 
assist uie poiicy’l)r"pamal decontrol, have 

given high priority to the movement of foodgrains, sugar 
and gur, according to the availability of wagons. The 
existence of high priority for controlled foodgrains as 
between Provinces, side by side, with uncontrolled and 
unco-ordinated movements of foodgrains by Trade within 
the Provinces, however, increased the Railways difficulties 
in dealing with the position. 

The conclusions Government drew from this analysis 
were;— 

(i) The over-all supply position has changed mate¬ 
rially since Government formulated and an¬ 
nounced the revised Food Policy. . 

(ii) The Madras Province was faced with a serious 
failure of the paddy and the millets crops. The 
position in this Province is likely to become very 

, difficult between May and September. In West 
Bengal and some parts of Bombay it may also tend 
to be difficult. Elsewhere it has not shown any 
appreciable deterioration. 

(iii) Quite irrespective of the Government’s decision 
as a matter of policy to limit foodgrain imports to 
2 million tons, it is unlikely that India would be 
able to secure more than 2 to million tons of 
foodgrain imports from outside in view of the 
World Food Shortage. Reliance must be placed 
upon internal measures in the field of procure¬ 
ment and distribution to meet the situation that 
might arise in Provinces like Madras and West 
Bengal. 

(iv) The assistance, which the Centre could give to 
these Provinces would necessarily be limited, and 
these areas must devise ways and means to step 
up their procurement, and also to protect the 
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poorer sections of the population in the event of 
the situation taking a turn for the worse from 
May onwards. 

(v) If additional allocation has to be given to some 
of the Provinces, which are adversely affected, it 
would not be possible to build up a Central 
Reserve. Government do not contemplate any 
reversal of their revised Food Policy. The public, 
however, must be fully apprised of the changed 
supply position as Government’s efforts to tide 
over the situation can only succeed provided full 
public co-operation is forthcoming. 

This policy, it must be pointed out, is calculated to 
meet the immediate emergency, and not as a permanent 
solution of our food problem. The suggestions made by 
the Foodgrains Policy Committee, and others, also, dis¬ 
cussed earlier in these pages, are aimed both at an imme¬ 
diate solution to meet our food shortage even if it lasts 
for 5 years, and also as a long-term permanent solution, 
with a view to attain the principal objective of the 
\ National Planning Committee, viz. self-sufficiency in all 
^essential requirements. 



CHAPTER VII. 


Cash Crops. 

The principal commercial, or cash crops, which are 
mostly raw materials for manufacturing industries, are ;— 
cotton, jute, tea, coffee, tobacco, sugar, ffl jum. cinchon a 
and othe r dr ugs ; and spiced They are called ^’caiK crops” 
'BScStSe tKiy are faiiSl primarily for sale , as against imme¬ 
diate consumption by the producer himself in any consi¬ 
derable degree. The necessity for sale is forced upon the 
producer, not only because of the impossibility of himself 
consuming the crop raised on his holding, but also because 
the Land Revenue demand of Government being fixed in 
cash, the produce which lends itself most easily to be 
converted in money becomes most acceptable and econo¬ 
mically advantageous to the cultivator. 


These crops figure largely in India’s exports also. In'^' 
value as well as in quantity, they account for more thano 
1 three-fourths of our total exports. Other crops, like Oil- i 
seeds, also figure on the export side, though they too have, 
"Oood value. There is a great demand for these products^ 
at home also; and so their place in export becomes pro- ■ 
gressively inconsiderable. Sugar-cane is more particularly 
raw material for industry, which has made a remarkable 
progress in the last 15 years or so, starting from scratch, 
so to say, in 1931 and developing till the entire home 
market is supplied by home grown sugar. For the prin¬ 
cipal cash crops, also, there is increasing demand at home 
in the indigenous industries built up in the last two gene¬ 
rations. Their export and local consumption are, how¬ 
ever, mutually balanced; and so we consider them apart. 
Exports help to pay for imports, and so if any of these ; 
crops is in excess of domestic requirements of direct con-1 
sumption or industry, there is no reason why such surplus 
should not be exported. 


Because of the immediate convertibility, so to say, of 
these crops into cash, there has been a noticeable ten-a 
dency in the past to expand the area under those crops, (i 
at the expense of the land available for food crops. Most<^ 
of the recent improvements, technical developments, or' 
advances in agricultural science and economy, e. g. -e^en- 
sion of irrigation : or use nf better .tieed nr devjces to ye^ist 
Plant disease o r dest roy pesfe, benefited these crops much 
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more directly than the Food Crops. In a scientifically 
.planned economy. how.eyejL there must be a balan ce.— 
not too rigidly fixed,—^between the land, labour and capital 

q ey^ .to,iM3jgtnar;EaK;;Ma|goafaM^ 

Crops. The ultimate ideal which will govern both 


P 

% 


ese requirements equally, is the attainment of National 
If-sufficiency as much as possible. With that goal in 
view, the balance will have to be so adjusted that the food 
materials produced in the country, as well as the principal 
raw materials of industry would be sufficient, in quality 
and quantity, to meet the local demand steadily increasing 
because of expanding industrialisation and improved 
standard of living. 


J Under planned economy, moreover, there must be 
none of those wide fluctuations, from year to year, in the 
area under an yield of particular crops, which has been 
the characteristic of India’s agrarian economy all these 
i-years. Within well defined limits, the area must remain 
steady for given crops. The yield must be similarly regu¬ 
lar and dependable, so that programmes of development 
can be based satisfactorily upon them. Factors, like varia¬ 
tions in rain-fall, which account for a good deal of these 
fluctuations, must be neutralised, by the remedial, pro- 
atective, and insuring measures already suggested in the 
earlier section of this volume, and in other volumes in this 
Series. World conditions affecting prices or trade should 
. also, be counteracted, wherever they are likely to exercise 
j a disturbing influence. When all such steps have been 
* taken as they must be in a properly planned economy, 
the balance would not be difficult to fix, nor hard to main¬ 
tain. There should be no need to resort to such tempo¬ 
rary measures as Grow-More-Food Campaigns, or Food 
„crop subsidy in normal times, if the Plan is functioning 
.^as, it should; and in no case should there be any question 
' of sacrificing cash crops to food crops or vice versa. 


It is Impossible, in such a work as this, to say cate¬ 
gorically how much, or' what proportion of, land should in 
a planned national economy be devoted to food crops, and 
what to industrial raw materials,—the so-called cash crops. 
It will be for the National Planning Authority, in accord- 
' ahfce with the prescribed procedure; to determine from 
, time to time, the area that should be devoted’ to Food 
drops, and that placed under Cash Crops. To illustrate 
our main theme, however, “^e may say, that 'when the Plan 
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envisaged in this Series is in full working order, it is 
probable the Indian Dominion would have something like 
300 million acres sown with crops. This allows for cul- 
turable waste land brought under cultivation, fallows 
UtiUsed, and new land reclaimed from mar.cihe.s or arid 
tracts by Irrigation and other multi-purpose River-Train,- 
ing Projects now in execution. The area today under 
Food Crops does not yield sufficient to meet even the very 
low scale of India’s local demand. Even if the unit yield 
is substantially increased by the adoption of measures 
indicated elsewhere, but the area remains the same, the 
improving s t andard of dietary and living in general may 
not be satisfied by yield'increase from this source. More 
land must , therefore, be under cultivation, and under a 
much larger variety of crops. 

Of the 300 million acres mentioned above, it would 
not be asking for an unbalanced economy, if it is sug- 
, gested that 225 million acres must be under food crops 
. of all kinds,-^ereals, pulses, fruits, and vegetables, sugar 
and fodder, oil-seeds and tobacco, etc.; while the balance 
devoted to cultivation of raw materials would suffice to 
meet the needs of intensive industrialisation for the next 
JlO or 20 years. 


Cotton. 

Cotton is the most important of the commercial or cash 
crops, figuring very substantially also on our exports side. 
-"India is the second largest producer of Cotton in the world, 
as shown by the following Statistics:— 

World’s Cotton Crops* 


(Figures are in thousand bales of 478 lbs. each.) 


Countries. 

1938-39 

1944-45 

1943-46 

1946-47. 

U.S.A. 

11,676 

11,900 

8,655 

8,526 

Brazil 

1,913 

1,600 

1,350 

1,300 

Russia 

3,800 

2,500 

2,200 

2,600 

India 

4,531 

3,180 

3,300 

3,400 

China 

1,067 

800 

600 

500 

Egypt 

1,756 

960 

1,080 

1,210 

Total:— 

27,739 

""'24^044” 

20,015 

20,277 


* Source :—^Bombay Cotton Annual, 1946-47, No. 28. 
P. 154. 


The acreage and yield of Cotton in India are shown 
below:— 


Acreage and Production of Cotton in India. 



Area All India. 

Production All India. 

Year. 

(million acres) 

(Estimates) In 
thousand bales of 



400 lbs. each. 

1911-12 


3,288 

1916-17 

, , 

4,492 

1921-22 

16.3 

4,484 

1926-27 

21.9 

5,024 

1931-32 

20.9 

4,007 

1936-37 

22.0 

6,234 

1937-38 

22.8 

5,722 

1938-39 

23.4 

5,051 

1939-40 

21.5 

4,909 

1940-41 

23.3 

6,080 

1941-42 

24.1 

6,223 
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IndtAn 

Union 

Pnki. 

ftnn. 

Hyde* Total, 
rabad. 

Indian 

Union 

Paki* 

St in. 

Hfit. 

rabad. 

Total 

1942-43 

13.1 

3.1 

2.9 

19.1 

2,598 

1,616 

488 

4,702 

1943-44 

13.3 

3.6 

4.1 

21.0 

3,061 

1,633 

565 

5,259 

1944-45 

9.4 

3.4 

1.9 

14.7 

1,920 

1,407 

253 

3,580 

1945-46 

9.1 

3.3 

2.1 

14.5 

1,858 

1,411 

261 

3,530 

1946-47 

— 

— 

— 

14.8 

— 

— 

— 

3,566 


Source: Acreage—1911-12 to 1937-38 from the Techno¬ 
logical Possibilities of Agricultural Deve¬ 
lopment by W. Burns (1944). 

1938-39 to 1941-42 and 1946-47 from 
Bombay Cotton Annual 1946-47 No. 28. 
P. 34, and p. 33 respectively. 

Yield—1911-12 to 1941-42 and 1946-47 from Bombay 
Cotton Annual No. 28. P. 45-46. 

Acreage and Yield—1942-43 to 1945-46 from Estimates 
of Area and Yield of Principal Crops in 
India 1936-46. Issued by the Economic 
and Statistical Adviser. (1948). 

The figures are not strictly comparable if we take All 
India, or British India. The latest figures however are 
analysed into several parts of the country, and given sepa¬ 
rately, as well as in the total. They vary considerably 
from year to year both as regards acreage and yield. The 
average area under cotton in the five years ending 1938-39 
was 24.6 million acres for all India, and the average yield 
5.5 million bales of 400 lbs. each. In the next quinquen¬ 
nium the average annual acreage declined to 21.9 million 
acres, and the yield was reduced to 5.4 million bales. In 
1944-45 the area fell still further to 14.8 million acres, 
but from this the yield was 5.4 million bales. Under the 
latest figures, the acreage is shown at 14.86 million and 
the yield at 3,566,000 bales (1946-47). This was partly due 
to improved seed variety which accounted for more than 
half the total acreage under Cotton. The fall in acreage 
is very much more severe in the Dominion of India than 
in Pakistan. The yield per acre is also much poorer in 
the former than in the latter. 
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Cottou—^Yicld per acre.* (In lbs.) 



Indian 

Provinces 

Pakistan 

Provinces 

Hyderabad 

1942-43 

78 

208 

66 

1943-44 

88 

180 

55 

1944-45 

82 

1G9 

52 

1945-46 

81 

169 

48 


* Source—Estimates of Area and Yield of Principal 
Crops in India 193G-46. Issued 1)y the Economic 
and Statistical /idviser. (1948). 


These variations in the acreage and yield of Cotton 
are due to a number of circumstances and conditions 
which have hitherto made such fluctuations inevitable. The 
most important of these factors is, as in the case of the 
other crops, the character of the season. This varies from 
year to year, and so makes it inevitable for the cultivator 
'to adjust his area under cotton. Another factor working 
dn the same direction is the price-level. Cotton is a prin¬ 
cipal article of international commerce and as such the 
rice factor in the world market has a decisive bearing on 
the acreage and crop raised in the country. There are 
more considerable producers—or of better quality who 
compete with the Indian cotton in our own and in the 
world market. With the ups and downs of international 
relations; with any threat of war, or any prolonged De¬ 
pression in other countries, the cotton cultivator in India 
seems to have almost automatically responded by reducing 
his acreage or yield whenever the world price parity de- 
(clined or some definite impediment to foreign trade occurr¬ 
ed. Exchange vagaries in tire generation after World War 
1, and intense economic, nationalism particularly jji the 
rnore backward countries caused impediments or. barriers 
in the wav of intematidnal: trade which also afecteifThe 
acreage and volume of cotton produced. 

On tke other hand,' there has been indeed a growing 
cpnsumptjon .within the country itself as is indicated by 
Uhe following table:— 
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Progre$s of Cotton Mills in British India and Indian States. 


Year ending 
30th June. 

No. of 
Mills. 

No. of 
Spindles. 

No. of Approximate 
Looms. Quantity 

of Cotton. 
Total 

Consumed.** 

1913 

272 

65,96,802 

94,130 

20,90,016 

1918 

202 

00,53,871 

1,16,484 

20,85,678 

1923 

330 

79,27,9.38 

1,44,794 

21,51,698 

1928 

335 

87,04,172 

1,66,532 

20,09,782 

1932 

339 

95,00,083 

1,86,.341 

29,11,264 

1937* 

370 

97,30,798 

1,97,810 

31,46,752 

1938* 

380 

1,00,20,275 

2,00,284 

36,62,648 

1939* 

389 

1,00,59,370 

2,02,404 

38,10,734 

1940* 

388 

1,00,05,705 

2,00,070 

30,79,874 

1941* 

390 

99,01,178 

1,98,574 

42,51,022 

1942* 

390 

1,00,20,425 

2,00,170 

47,40,722 

1943* 

401 

1,01,30,508 

2,00,890 

48,90,218 

1944* 

407 

1,02,22,107 

2,01,701 

48,44,564 

1945 

417 

1,02,38,131 

2,02,388 

49,09,314 

Source: 

p. 740, 

Indian Year Book 1947. 



* Excludes Burma and Ceylon. 

*• Bales of 392 lbs. 

The whole of this consumption by the Indian Mills, in 
addition to the consumption by the Hand Loom Industrj', 
does not represent the totality of the Indian Crop as the 
finer counts in the Indian mills are made from imported 
cotton. The following figures indicate the mills’ consump¬ 
tion of Indian cotton as well as of Foreign cotton—all 
varieties:— 
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Consumption of Indian Cotton Consumption of Foreign 
in Indian Mills. Cotton in Indian Mills. 

(Pressed and Unpressed cotton) 

(Excluded Pakistan from 15th 


of August, 

1947) 



Year end¬ 
ing 31 Aug. 

Total (bales 
of 400 lbs. 
each) 

Year end¬ 
ing 31 Aug. 

Total (bales 
of 392 
lbs. each) 

1923-24 

1,835,943 



1927-28 

1,771,349 



1931-32 

2,346,396 



1936-37 

2,6.32,785 



1937-38 

2,999,609 



1938-39 

3,151,065 


580,164 

1939-40 

3,050,106 


539,266 

1940-41 

3,617,147 


571,222 

1941-42 

4,025,395 


635,140 

1942-43 

4,306,831 


568,170 

1943-44 

4,119,461 


664,468 

1944-45 

4,158,664 


685,212 

1945-46 

3,871,022 


590,356 

1946-47 

3,150,852 


730,656 


* Source—Bombay Cotton Annual, 1946-47, No. 28. 
P. 84—85. 


, The Indian Hand-loom Industry consumes principally 
Indian Ctotton only, though higher count yarn made by 
mills out of imported cotton is not unknown. That con¬ 
sumption approximately amounts to 1,000,000 bales a year. 
India is thus both an importer and exporter of cotton, as 
the following table shows. 
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Annual Export of Raw Cotton from India. 

Year Ending^ 3Ist March. (In thousand bales of 400 lbs.) 


Year 

Total 

Year 

Total. 

1932-33 

2,063 

1940-41 

2,168 

1933-34 

2,729 

1941-42 

1,438 

1934-35 

3,490 

1942-43 

.301 

1935-36 

3,.397 

194.3-44 

282 

1936-37 

4,268 

1944-45 

319 

1937-38 

2,732 

1945-46 

761 

1938-39 

2,703 

1946-47 

911 

1939-40 

2,948 




Source :— Bombay Cotton Annual, 1946-47, No. 28. 

p. 80. Figures prior to 1937-38 include 
Burma. 


Between a third to half of our total raw cotton used to 
be exported. These exports were principally to Japan and 
some European countries, like Italy, Czechoslovakia, etc. 

On the whole, the tendency is to a decline in the ex¬ 
ports of Indian cotton to foreign countries, mainly because 
of the progress of the Local Textile Industry. That Indus¬ 
try does not depend solely upon indigenous cotton, but im¬ 
ports some 12i per cent, of the superior quality from Ame¬ 
rica, Egypt, Uganda or East Africa. The growth of the 
Handloom industry, by special protection, so to say, has 
also led to an increased consumption of home grown mate¬ 
rial. Th6 decline in exports appears very heavy in the 
last five years but that is no indication of the true position, 
as those were years dominated by the War, and all the dis¬ 
location and difficulties caused thereby. The objective of 
maximuni industrialisation, under carefully planned 
economy, would require the whole of the home grown 
material to be first utilised in the local industry. Recourse 
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should be had to foreign imports only when the domestic 
material did not suffice to keep the local manufacturer 
fully fed. Per contra, there should be every discourage¬ 
ment to exports of indigenous material when the domestic 
industry feels itself short of such raw material, provided 
that expansion of the local industry is deemed necessary 
to meet the optimum of local demand under a scientifically 
planned national economy. If the local industry desires to 
improve the quality of its produce, and the raw material 
available in the country is not suitable for the purpose, 
foreign imports may be permitted. But if there is room to 
grow similar quality of such material within the country, 
—(it may be difficult to achieve this after the Partition of 
the country),—every endeavour should be made to grow 
■ better quality material within the country itself. 

o' 

It is unnecessary to go into the problems of the Cotton 
Textile Industry any further in this place. The room for 
its maximum development, and coordination with the opti¬ 
mum demand for clothing under planned economy is con- 
sidered a little more fully later on. 

The exports are chiefly of short staple and the imports 
are of long staple though attempts have been made to gro w 
long staple cotton in the irrigated areas of the Purijab anB 
Sind . The best irrigated tracts give a normal yield of 
about 200 lbs. of ginned cotton per acre, though yields even 
higher than this have been recorded. On the other hand, 
in the un-irrigated tracts, 60 lbs. per acre is considered a 
good crop. In Sind and the Punjab the yield is much 
higher as shown by the foregoing table. In recent times 
as a result of the work of the Agricultural Department 
and the Indian Central Cotton Committee, the quality and 
yield per acre of staple cottons have improved consider¬ 
ably. 

§ 

External factors as the long depression of the early 
30’s all over the world, which brought down the price of 
all agricultural produce as well as of cotton to a very low 
record, also exert their influence in reducing the acreage 
' as well as the total quantity produced. On the other hand, 
local factors like the ‘Grow-More-Food Campaign- during 
J and since the War go very far to bring about a, decline in 
the production of Cotton, The considerable shrinkage in 
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the area Under cotton is, no doubt, due to this factor. Not 
all the area, however, taken from the cotton crop, was 
added to food crops. Such success, in fact, as the Grow-jn 
More-Food Campaign attained was due in no small mea-^; 
sure to a practical disappearance of the export markets in^ 
Japan and elsewhere because of the War and the shortage « 
of shipping space available, because of the same reason. 
In a properly planned economy, such excessive emphasis 
on one sector of the National Economy as against another, 
cannot be permitted—except under sudden emergency. It 
must, therefore, be no small part of the work of the Natio¬ 
nal Planning Authority to dtermine the area to be assigned 
to such commercial or industrial crops and that to Food 
crops. 

# 

The progress of the Indian Textile (Cotton Mills) In-i 
dustry and the fiscal protection granted to it, stimulated f 
production of raw cotton which, however, suffers whenever 
the total area under this crop gets a set back. The highest 
figure of acreage was reached in 192.5-2G, when the area 
under Cotton cultivation was 28.4 million acres, and the 
yield was 6.2 million bales. The latter has since been 
exceeded. The price has varied from Rs. 346 per khandy 
in 1928-29 to as low as Rs. 188 in 1930-31, and has even 
touched Rs. 900 during the World War I, and immediately 
thereafter. In recent years had rigid control not been im¬ 
posed on the ceiling price of cotton, the price would have 
risen much higher. The control, it has been urged in some' 
quarters, has fixed an Indian price far below the world 
parity. Otherwise the price rise would have been much 
greater. 

There is a large variety of cotton cultivated in India. 
It is spread over almost every unit in the country; there is 
nothing like a cotton belt. An analysis of the Cotton Crop 
of 1940-41, given by Dr. Burns in his Technological Possi¬ 
bilities of Agricultural Development in India, lists six prin ¬ 
cipal varieties graded according to the length of the staple. 
That list, annexed, shows that of Cotton above li inch 
India produces hardly any quantity, of that above 
1.1|16 inch the production is very small and uncertain; but 
of that up to 1 inch, in the last year before the War, there 
was not only enough lor all Indian Mills but also an export¬ 
able sur|ilus. - 
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Indian Cotton classified according to Staple Lepgth., 


Classification. Bales of 400 lbs. each. 

Govt, official forecast. 

Long staple—over 1 inch, Punjab-American 
289F (including 289F'|K25) and Cambo¬ 
dia CoS and Co4 

Medium staple A-1 inch (including Punjab- 
American 289F143m Sind Sudhar, 289F1, 
part of 1027 ALF and part of Camodia Co2) 

Medium staple B-7|8 to 31|32 inch (including 
part 1027 ALF, part Cambodia, Jaywant, 
Punjab-American LSS, 4F, Jarila, etc.) .. 

Short staple A-ll|16 to 27|32 inch (including 
Salems, Dharwar-Upland, C.P. No. 1, 

Oomras, Hyderabad, Kumpta, Upland, 

Banilla, etc.) 

Short staple B-9|16 to 21132 inch (including 
C. P. Nos. 2 & 3 Oomras, Khandesh 
Oomras, Barsi and Nagar Oomras, Dhol- 
leras, etc). 

Short staple C-17|32 inch and below includ¬ 
ing Bengals from the United Provinces, 

Rajputana, Sind and the Punjab, also 
Comillas. 


Total: .. 6,081,000 


Cp. Cit. p. 82. 

“The long-term policy of the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee and of the Agricultural Departments working 
in co-operation with it, has been to establish a better 
balance between short staple and medium staple, cottons. 
Great progress has been made in this direction”, says Dr. 
Burns in his work already mentioned (p. 82). Ever since 
the Indian Central Cott<m Committee commenced work in 
1922, the production of medium and long staple cotton has 
gone up from .li million bales in 1922-23 to 2.73 bales in 
1942-43. This was consumed both in the local industry 


108,000 

249,000 

1,888,00 

1,106,000 

1,425,000 

1,305,000 
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as well a's exported as the figures given in the Table on 
pp. 146 and 147. Japan and some European coun¬ 
tries used to be our principal markets. In the last year 
before World War II, the reduction in Japanese and 
European purchases of short staple cotton was so sharp 
that local consumption had to be increased. A reasonably 
balanced production was reached as much because of the 
disappearance of exports, as because of the Grow-More- 
Food Campaign. Their purchases from Africa, Egypt, and 
America were entirely governed by price, but the Ex¬ 
change restrictions have particularly affected the imports 
from the United States. 

What is now required is the production of longer "J 
staple under American varieties which are principally' 
grown in Sind and the Punjab. As these Provinces, how¬ 
ever, have separated from India, the Indian Union’s sup¬ 
ply of this quality would be substantially reduced. That 
part of the Textile Industry, therefore, which consumes 
such cotton will have to depend upon imports of the requi¬ 
site quality. The diversity of conditions under which cot¬ 
ton was grown, and the variety of the types, are found re¬ 
flected in the difference in the average yield of different 
staples in different Provinces and States, and even jn diffe¬ 
rent parts of the same Province or State. The Cotton Fore¬ 
cast Improvement Committee of the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee has for years been endeavouring to improve 
cotton statistics. In certain cases it has altered the stan¬ 
dard yield of certain areas in order to get the final result 
as near to the actual as gathered from the baling returns. 
India’s average yield per acre compares very poorly with 
the standard yield per acre as reported for 1937-38 in the 
nine leading cotton producing countries given below;— 


Egypt 

531 

United States 

264 

Pern 

508 

Brazil 

154 

A.' E. Sudan 

277 

Uganda 

84 

Argentine 

151 

India 

89 

Soviet Union 

322 




Source:— Dr. Bum’s Technological Possibilities of 
Agricultural Development in India. 


The best guarantee for improvement in the yield per 
acre in this crop lies in improved seed variety. As already 
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Stated above, something like 7 million acres or nearly half 
I the present acreage under cotton, are under improved seed 
I variety: and these yield a much higher quantity than was 
the case before. (Besides improved seed, adequate manure 
with suitable material, and proper rotation of crops as well 
as .suitable cultivation of the heavy soil in which cotton is 
commonly grown, will also contribute to raise the unit 
^yield substantially specially if the pests and diseases com- 
"mon to the cotton plant are controlled. Researches are 
being carried out in regard to the latter in all the important 
cotton growing regions and the results have begun to show 
themselves. Dr. Burns in his work frequently quoted, sum¬ 
marises as follows the prospects of increased yield in 
India:— 

(1) improved variety (meaning increase in actual 
kapas per acre, increase in ginning percentage, 
resistance to pests and diseases, resistance to 
tirak), 

(2) utilisation of suitable rotation, so that cotton is 
not grown after cotton, and comes after a crop 
which does not depress the yield but increases it, 

(3) the utilisation of manure, both organic and artifi¬ 
cial, according to schedules worked out to suit the 
soil requirements and having reference to the 
prices of the manure and the value of the produce. 

These devices would be more needed than ever after 
the Partition. The same authority also adds that, in con¬ 
sidering the technological possibilities of cotton in India, 
the use of cotton seed and of cotton fabrics in new ways 
must be borne in mind. The cotton seed is generally fed 
to bullocks and milk animals; and as such, it forms an 
ti'dmportant item of- cattle food. The Punjab Agricultural 
Department has carried out a carefully planned experi¬ 
ment in cattle-feeding, financed by the Indian Central Cot¬ 
ton Committee. The results obtained show that in so far 
as the quality of the milk, ghee and butter produced from 
the animals fed on such matter, there was no noteworthy 
diflierence. 

Cotton seed is also used for oil production though it 
is not so far attempted on a large scale. 

Ekperiments are being made to discover if Indian cot¬ 
ton can, by chemical treatment, be made suitable for belt- 
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ing and motor tyre uses. The suitable length required 
for such purpose is much higfher, being 1.3116” which is 
not available in India. Special experiments would be 
needed to find suitable soil and seed for this purpose. 

From the point of view of planning food and cash 
crops, of which latter Cotton, is the most important, 
adjustment will depend largely upon the improvement in 
unit yield, and the total need of our industry for attaining 
the ideal of national self-sufficiency in the matter of 
clothing. Accordi^ to the Industrial Panel relating to 
this Industry appointed by the Government of India 1943, 
the present production of something like 4,800 million'^ 
yards of cloth was to be raised to 7,200 million yards per 
annum. 


Production of Yarn and Cloth in Indian hfills. 


Year ending 

Yarn produced Cloth 

produced 

31st March 

in lbs. 

m lbs. 

in yards. 

1919-20 

635,760,273 

383,925,750 

1,640,047,774 

1922-23 

705,893,599 

405,253,739 

1,725,284,187 

1927-28 

808,940,373 

567,806,045 

2,366,564,805 

1932-33 

1,016,421,864 

694,901,057 

3,169,898,949 

1937-38 • 

1,160,715,937 

864,205,041 

4,084,276,363 

1938-39 

1,303,245,902 

920,475,805 

4,269,269,499 

1939-40 

1,234,873,374 

877,812,094 

4,012,529,025 

1940-41 

1,349,165,791 

981,402,688 

4,269,475,002 

1941-42 

1,577,177,579 

1,093,358,174 

4,493,613,208 

1942-43 

1,533,795,865 

1,062,057,273 

4,109,386,790 

1943-44 

1,680,417,497 

1,192,678,290 

4,870j686,903 

1944-45 

1,650,925,426 

1,199,503,697 

4,726,472,273 

1945-46 

1,614,816,846 

1,174,604,857 

4,67&,634,321 


Figures prior to 1937-38 include Burma. 

Source—^Bombay Cotton Annual, 184&47, No. 28 page 
148. 
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For this pu,:qx>se the yield of cotton of all varieties 
mil^ he increased to something like 10 million bales, or 
the balance th^t would be needed over and above the local 
production would have to be imported from abroad. This 
would nec^itate not only Imports of the required heavy 
machinery, but also of so much of the cotton that cannot 
be produced at home to be made into the Increased 
yardage. This would mean a strain on our dollar resources, 
which prove unbearable if centred on one commodity or 
a group of commodities only. There is also the difficulty, 
almost impossibility, of getting ready or early delivery of 
machinery, which makes the prospect of an early optimum 
development of the industry rather remote. Even if the 
Indian production amount^ to 7,200 million yards, it 
would hardly provide more than 20 yards of clothing per 
head per annum taking the population of the Dominion 
of India at 360 million. The standard of reasonably ade¬ 
quate clothing laid down by the National Planning Com- 
^mittee, requires 30 yards per head per annum, which 
‘'’means that even if the mill industry expands as targetted 
above, it will not provide in five years decent clothing for 
more than two out of every three citizens of India. That 
production must, therefore, be supplemented, not by 
imports of foreign cloth, hut by the development of the 
..handloom industry, which will give additional or subsidiary 
^ 'employment to another 10 million souls. 

The Hand Loom Industry has been estimated to pro- 
, duoe spmetthing like 1600 million yards, or ode-third of 
the total mill production today . There may thus be room 
' for further exptinsion in that industry as well. 

jTh ls cottage industry has all its tools and implements 
at home, so that there would be no need to order 
apy elabq^te machinery from abroad, and thereby weaken 
diir exchange position. Its raw material also is accessible 
, to ,the producer, it is at short range; and of the quality and 
quantity that the worker is used to. For exploiting these 
adv^tages to' the utmost whfit is needed most is a scien- 
tlfie . reorganisation of the worker into some kind of a co- 
assobiatioh, so thait all the requirements of that 
(T^t^including an economic marketing of the finished 
product,—may be properly attended to by well qualified 
persons. / 

/ A recent'iteveloproent in. the working of this industry, 
wbidi deserves special notice, is the introduction of the 
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small Power Loom. According to the Pact Finding Com^ i 
mittee appointed by the Government of India in 1941 there 'i 
were 11,604 jrawer looms in India, of which about 55 per ' 
cent were used in the Bombay Province alone. The latest 
information puts that number at 18,578 (1946). The Pact 
Finding Committee, however, discovered that the cost of 
production of the hand-made cloth was very high, mainly'^ 
on account of the heavy profit of the middleman q{ alP 
kinds,— broker, ntierchant. ^nker. warehouseman^ etc. 
The eliniinati^. therefore of the midalemeh is ah imnort- 
ant prerequisite if the Hand Loom Industry s to stand on 
its own legs, and make its contribution to the Planned 
Programme of Cloth Production in the country. 

The co-operative reorganisation suggested in this andt 
other volumes in this Series, of the entire Rural Economy,* 
would achieve this objective. In order to improve the 
prospects of this Industry, Government have constituted an ^ 
All-India Hand Loom Board, representative of the ^ 
Weavers, the Provincial and States Governments, interested' 
in the Industry, as well as of the Central Government. ’ 
One of the principal recommendations of the Board was 
to increase the supply of Yam to the hand-loom weaver i 
by reserving for this branch of the industry at least half-* 
the production from the new spindles to be installed under 
the first Five-Year Programme of Textile Industry Deve¬ 
lopment after the War. Other directions of rationalisation, 
standardisation of its products, and mnsolidation of its 
markets , are also being considered. The Industrial Con- 
terence^ held in 1947, recommended the creation of a special 
Board for small scale industries, whose recommendations' 
should be accepted and given effect to as soon as practic¬ 
able, and whose Chief should be one of the Directors of the 
Ministry of Industry or of Planning When it came. 

For expanding the Mill Industry, the total require-, 
ment, according to the Report of the special Panel in that 
behalf, was estimated at an additional 2.75 million spindles. 
In order to secure increased supplies of suitable and suffi- ‘ 
dent yarn for the hand-loom weaver, the Central Gov¬ 
ernment had directed that at least 25 per cent of the new 
spindles installed must be left uncovered by corresponding 
looms, so that the yarn produced by them may be avail¬ 
able for hand-loom weaving. Some reduction is also given 
from ^e duty on imported yam used by the hand loom 
weaver. The progress of the industry, however, has not 
been aH that the interest roused in it and the attention 
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pM Ha it would justify,—perhaps because of the inher- 
’Mtily W^ak economic position as compared to the mill 
likllistiy. The competitive system must needs stress this 
Wi^kness to the disadvantage of the hand-worker. If the 
•j^nned economy of India is based on an all-round co- 
c^rative, rather than the fiercely competitive individualist 
system of today, the hand-worker will find his due place 
alcsig-With the machine-worker. Considerations of full 
mhpmyment and a decent standard of living for all, as also 
the demands of the governing ideal of national self-suffi¬ 
ciency, will determine the extent to which power-driven 
machinery will equip a given Industry, as also the dejgree 
to which hand-work or cottage industry will form an inte¬ 
gral section of the Plan. 

Altogether, taking the Cotton Textile Industry as a 
whole, there is good reason to believe that all the required 
raw material, skilled and unskilled labour, and capital, 
equipment, as well as a large market, can be found for 
developing and expanding the cotton manufacturing 
industry to the target laid down by the National Planning 
Committee, namely, providing a minimum of 30 yards of 
cldth per head per annum in 5 years. If the additional 
Spindleage and looms cannot be obtained from other 
countries, local machine-making industry must be deve- 
ioi)ed. Pending that development, the Cottage Industry 
or Hand Loom Weaving and Spinnig would have to be 
developed if the primary objective of planning is to be 
fumiled. 


Statement on Textile Policy 

While these pages were going to the press, a new 
textile policy was announced by the Industries and Sup¬ 
plies Minister after hearing the opinion of the Provincial 
Governments and different interests within the textile 
industry itself. 

That policy did not envisage any control on handlooms 
or powet-looms, which meant that about 1,500 million 
yabds of hahdlqom cloth, and 300 million yards of power 
loom ckith, would be available for free distribution within 
the .cotinti:y except such part of it as was exported., 

The scheme was a flexible one with Government taking 
'full poweir to^ requisition the entire mill production, if 
tieeeBsmry. ‘The accumulated stooks would be lUmded over 
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to the Provinces and States. In order to prevent leakages, 
often complained of in the past, at the mill end, Govern^ 
ment decided that the Provincial Governments and States 
mtist nominate their buyers to whom the allotted quota 
for each region would be handed over. The Provincial 
Governments would make their own arrangements for 
opening shops, either of their own, or selecting from the 
existing retail shops for distributing cloth to the consumer. 
They had also decided to fix the price of every piece of 
cloth. Prices had been fixed in the past also; but under 
the new system Provincial Governments had the power 
to requisition and to freeze, and, if necessary, even to 
confiscate the stock in mills within each Province, if they 
were satisfied that the price-level which had been approved 
by the Central Government was not being properly adhered 
to. Stocks equal to four months normal consumption for 
the whole country were lying in the market, besides about 
two months stocks lying with the mills. 

In regard to stocks already in the market—^with the 
retailers and whole-salers—Government desired that every 
possible encouragement should be given to traders to bring 
out these stocks. Full opportunity would, therefore, be 
given to the tatter to sell these stocks by October 31, not 
at the fantastic prices prevailing today, but at lower and 
more reasonable prices. 

The Provincial Governments were amply emi^wered 
to seize stocks, if they found that these were not being sold 
at reasonable prices. After October 31st cloth must be 
sold at prices approved by Government, without any 
quarter or consideration to traders from November 1. 

During the interim period new price-marked cloth 
would begin to come in. Government and their agencies 
would start purchasing from the mills, and all these stocks 
would be coming into the markets and sold at definitely 
lower prices. This would help to reduce considerably any 
fantastic price which the existing stockists might try to 
charge. 

Government were also considering a scheme for giving 
rewards to persons giving information about traders selling 
cloth at fantastic prices. Quick trials and punishment to 
offenders would follow so that matters might not be 
delayed in courts of law. 
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During the past few months, thousands of tinau- 
thOTtsed bales of‘i^oih had passed from Indi a tF^akistanT 
The provincial upvemments had taken strong steps to 
cheric this tendency . Drastic provisions would be enforced 
to penalise smugglers. ’ 

In 1946, the total quantity of cloth produced in the 
Indian Union was 4,000 million yards, and in 1947—3,850 
million yards. In the first six months of 1948, 2,130 mil¬ 
lion yards had been' produced, which seems higher than 
during the previous two years. 

Prc^uction of yam had also gone up. As against 
1,300 million pounds of yarn produced during 1947 for the 
first six months of 1948, it was 700 million pounds. Greater 
production of yarn would directly help to increase the 
production of handloom cloth. 

, While it was not Government’s intention to interfere 
with the detailed working of the mills, they would certainly 
see to it that production did not go down for reasons which 
could be avoided. They might prohibit the use of super¬ 
fine-counts. 

As for the Huge profits made by the industrialists 
during'the period between the lifting of textile control and 
its reimposition from August 1, 1948, no decision had been 
arrived at on that point. Instructions had been issued, 
however, that, with a view to keeping up production 
wherever possible, mills should work three shifts a day. 
In Coimbatore the Mills had already started doing this. 
Telegrams had been sent to the Provincial Governments 
that if quotas were not moved within the period allotted, 
they .would lapse. The lapsed quotas would not be made 
available to the Province concerned, but would go to other 
Provinces who were more active. If any Province or 
State was slack in moving its quota, the local public would 
not keep quiet, but start an agitation against the Govern¬ 
ment concerned which would force the latter to be more 
active. ... 

Practically all exports of cotton cloth from India had 
ceas^ e:Kcept for a few social varieties which were not 
required Ih IndBa. It wa6 also difficult to import higher 
count cotton because of the high prices prevailing in the 
world mariEeta. The country would perforce have to be 
self-‘suffi5;ient in this primary necessary of life. 
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Lest tHe Mill Industry should make an excuse of the 
high prices of cotton to reduce production until remune¬ 
rative prices were obtained, broad hints were thrown out 
that the price of raw cotton would also be fixed. The 
cotton cultivator has had a raw deal in the past on this 
head; and it is not unlikely that he might have to suffer 
once again. The price of raw cotton had risen following 
the removal of control; but the sudden decision to reimpose 
and enforce control gave a shock to the raw cotton market, 
from which the regulation of prices may not save it alto¬ 
gether. It has been argued, indeed, that the cultivator 
had received no advantage from the price rise following 
the removal of control; and that it was largely the specu¬ 
lative element which had cornered the benefit. If that 
were true, measures of the type said to be under consi¬ 
deration for the control of the Stock Exchanges may have 
to be adopted with respect to the Cotton Market also. ^ 



Jule 


Next after Cotton, Jute is an important fibre crop 
wMch is used for making packing, material. It figiir^ 
DOtft in ^mestic consumption ana in export but, unlike 
cotton, there are no imports^ of raw jute or jute manufac¬ 
tures. Figures given below’ show the acreage and produc¬ 
tion of Jute in India. 

Acreage and Production of Jute in India, 


Year. , Acreage. Production. 

AH-India. British India. All-India. British India. 


1911-12 

3.1 


3.1 

1.5 


1.5 


1916»17 

2.7 


2.7 

1.5 


1.5 


1921-22 

1.5 


1.5 

0.7 


0.7 


1926-27 

3.7 


3.6 

2.1 


2.0 


1931-32 

1.7 


1.8 

1.0 


1.0 


1936-37 

2.6 


2.5 

1.6 


1.6 


1937-38 

2.8 


2.9 

1.5 


1.5 


1938-39 

3.2 


3.1 

1.2 


1.2 


1939-40 

3.2 


3.1 

1.7 


1.7 


1940-41 

4.4 


4.3 

1.8 


1.8 


1941-42 

— 


2.1 

— 


1.0 



Indita Pdti- 


Total. 

la .'iaa 

Paki. 

Hyde 

Total. 


Uai... rtaa. 

rabad. 


Uoioa. 

itan. 

rabad. 


1942-43 

0.8 2.4 

— 

3.2 

1,746 

7,301 

—■ 

9,047 

1943-44 

0.7 1.9 

— 

2.6 

1,541 

5,449 

— 

6,990 

1944-45 

0.5 1.5 

— 

2.0 

1,236 

4,953 

—- 

6,189 

1945-46 

0.5 1.8 

— 

2.3 

1,556 

6,235 

— 

7,791 


Acreage:—^Figures are in millions of acres. 

Production:—^Figures from 1911-12 to 1941-42 are in million tons. 
They are from 1942-43 to 1945-46 in thousand bales 
of 400 lbs. each. 

Source:—Figures for 1911-12 to 1941-42 are taken from the Tech¬ 
nological Possibilities of Agricultural Development by 
W. Burns (1944). 

Figures for 1942-43 to 1945-46 ape taken from Blsti- 
mates of Area and Yield of Principal Crops in India 
1936-46 issued by the Economic and SlaUstical 
Adviser (1948). 
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AccoixHng to Dr. Burns, the average production from 
1911-12 to 1942-43 was 8.4 million bales from an average 
area of 2.7 million acres!"' The highest yield was 11.2 
million bales raised from 3.6 million acres. There is a 
considerable amount of variation in these figures which is 
explained, as in the case of cotton, by vicissitudes in inter¬ 
national affairs, by price variations, by vagaries of the 
season and by local factors and circumstances like famine, 
threat of invasion or communal disturbances. 

Jute is grown chiefly in Bengal, though Assam . Bihar. 

' Prissa and United Provincea 'al.sn have some acreage uncler 


jute. 

Year 

Province 

Acres. 

1942-43 

Bengal 

27,55,955 


Assam 

2,84,400 


Bihar 

2,82,900 


Orissa 

28,500 


United Provinces 

10.000 


Source :— Technological Possibilities of Agricultural De¬ 
velopment in India by W. Burns (1944). 


Since the partition of the country, Bengal has been 
divided into Eastern Bengal and Western Bengal. Much 
of the area devoted to jute has gone to East Bengal, and, 
therefore lies in Pakistan as is indicated by the figures 
given before. On the other hand, the bulk of the jute 
manufacturing industry is in West Bengal, which must 
get the greater portion of its raw materials from the 
Pakistan Province. It is a most effective argument for 
close and friendly relations and co-operation for mutual 
prosperity between the two halves of the old Province of 
Bengal. Assam, however, has possibilities of developing 
jute acreage, and so also Bihar and Orissa. It may, how¬ 
ever, be doubted whether the Dominion of India will be 
able to make up for the disappearance of the jute area 
gone into East Bengal for a number of years to come, even 
if the potentialities of Assam and Bihar are fully exploited 
and developed. 
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While India was one and undivided, jute was a mono- 
' poly of the country, at least in regard to the raw product, 
lilt had no competitor in the world market, and was able, 
^•^v^ithin limits, to dictate its own price. The jute manu- 
' facturing industry had also grown as indicated in the next 
table, but a very considerable balance is still left for raw 
jute to be exported and being manufactured in Dundee. 
As this commodity is a monopoly, it could be and has been 
''taxed, both as raw material and as finished product, on 
export; and the burden of the tax has been, to a large 
extent, shifted to the foreign purchaser. 

Progress of the Jute Industry in India 


Year. 

No. of Milk:, 

. Paid up Capilal. 

Number of 


Total. 

Ils. $. 

Looms. 

Spindles. 

1929-30 

98 

Rs. 18,71,65,015 
2,525,000 
$. 12,000,000 

53,900 

1,140,435 

1930-31 

100 

Rs. 19,61,74.249 
£. 2,525,000 
$ 12,000,000 

61,834 

1,224,982 

1931-32 

103 

Rs. 19,70,49,380 
£. 2,525,000 
$ 12,000,000 

61,426 

1,220,586 

1932-33 

99 

Rs. 19,72,05,145 
£. 2,525,000 

60,506 

1,202,183 

1933-34 

99 

Rs. 19,56,54,808 
£. 2,525,000 

59,501 

1,194,405 

1934-35 

100 

Rs. 19,67,69,738 
£. 2,525,000 

61,387 

1,221,786 

1935-36 

104 

Rs. 19,97,07,038 
£. 2,525,000 

63,724 

1,279,460 

1936-37 

104 

Rs. 20,21,52,480 
£. 2,525,000 

65,273 

1,300,077 

1937-38 

105 

Rs. 20,29,05,640 
2,525,000 
$. 3,750,000 

66,705 

1,337,958 
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Year. No. of Mills. 

Total. 

Paid up Capital. Number of 

Rs. a. $. Looms. Spindles. 

Province. 





1938-39 





Bihar 

o 

o 

Rs. 39,00,000 

455 

11,025 

Bengal 

98 (b) 

Rs. 19,38,01,125 (a) 65,720 
■c. 2,250,000 
.8. 3,750,000 

1,296,501 

Madras 

2 

Rs. 15.05,000 (d) 

805 

21,664 

United Pro¬ 
vinces 

3 

Rs. 33.49,500 

809 

18,208 

Central Pro¬ 
vinces & 
Berar (c) 

• 1 

Rs. 5,00,000 

150 

3,068 


Total :— 107 Rs. 20,00,55,025 07,009 1,0>50,460 

2,250,000 
$. 0,750,000 


(a) Ca])ital of two mills not stated. 

(b) Includes one mill In French Settlements. 

(c) The Mill is situated in Raigarh State. 

(d) Capital of one mill not stated as it has other branches of busi¬ 
ness for which capital cannot be distinguished. 

Source:—From the Indian Year Book (1947). P. 745. 


The romance of the foundation and expansion of the 
Jute Industry need not occupy us here. It is worth noting, 
however, that the industry was practically unknhwn till 
about 90 years ago, and has in the last 50 years made 
perhaps greater progress than the Cotton Textile Industry. 
Cotton and cotton goods were a product of India from time 
immemorial; and yet in the production both of raw mate¬ 
rials and finished goods, this country no longer occupies the 
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pride of place. Again, Jute industry was founded and 
owned almost entirely till the other day by Scotsmen from 
Dundee; while the cotton industry has been from its start 
in Indian hands both as regards capital and working. Since 
I the advent of the Industrial Revolution and production of 
textile goods by power-driven machinery, the cotton manu ¬ 
facturing industry shi fted it s hQme. JLa.. MM . chPRt , er, F^ - 
l and. T he latter felt the competition of the Indian handloom 
so severely that all kinds of handicaps were imposed upon 
the latter by the British authority in India. It was only 
when Japan emerged as a powerful co mpetition in c o tto n 
I manufacture, both to Britain and fb~India . that the Gov- 
ernment of India removed the most atrocious of the han¬ 
dicaps,—^the counter-vailing Excise Duty, and began a 
slow measure of protection to the indigenous industry, 
which has helped the latter, in the last twenty years, to 
build up its position as shown in the previous .section. The 
jute industry has had no such vicissitudes. There is no 
competition for the manufactured jute goods, as Calcutta 
and Dundee between them monopolise the world market. 

It is worth noting that the price of jute is conditioned 
very much by that of paddy as the Secretary of the Indian 
Central Jute Committee has observed in a note to Dr. 
Burns, reproduced in his Technological Possibilities of 
Agricultural Development in India 

“During the years under consideration the same price 
co-relation between jute and paddy has been generally 
maintained. Recently there has been a very serious dis¬ 
turbance in this price co-relation and as paddy is in most 
cases an alternative crop for jute, this variation in the 
price co-relation between jute and paddy will definitely 
vitiate the above conclusion, namely, that the jute crop in 
any one year is directly co-related with the jute price in 
the previous season. It holds good only when the price 
co-relation between jute and paddy remains unaltered.” * 

The prospects of the crop and industry has been sum¬ 
marised as follows by the same authority :— 

“Directions, then, in which we can look for progress, 
are these :— 


•Op. clt. p. 18. 
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(1) planting or covering of the area with impi-ov cd 
varieties . 



(3) better quality as a result of standartL-Ifitting. 
' technjaue. 

The aim should be for a yield of 20 maunds per acre with 
quality as follows ;— 

Root cuttings loss than 15 per cent, good lustre, colour 
and strength. Freedom from faults, fibre not less than 

G ft. With the.yield it would require 2,250,000 to 

obtain the last year’s yield of 9 million bales as against 
the actual acreage required which was 3,300,000. Such a 
condition of things would set free still more land for good 
crops. It is presumed that the Bengal Government will 
continue even in peace time to control the jute acreage.” 

Jute manufacture is mainly packing material needed 
for such commodities as food grains, and other dry goods 
that cannot be packed in lighter material, like paper or 
card-board, and do not need harder material like wood or 
metal. Being, however, a monopoly, India is able to 
charge any price that a consumer can bear; and so gives 
rise to considerable research to invent substitutes. So 
far, however, no effective commercial substitute has been 
invented, though other fibres like sunn and hemp are 
entering the market. During the last World War the 
necessity to compress war material sent overseas to be 
packed so as to economise space to the utmost possible 
for shipping has led to a number of devices and discoveries 
which may eventually produce a substitute. For the 
moment, however, the position of jute remains almost 
unaffected. The Industry gives rise to no problems cor¬ 
responding to the control complexities in the case of 
cotton—raw or manufactured. 

Both raw jute and jute manufactures figure on the 
export side of the Foreign Trade, as the following Table 
shows:— 
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Raw Jute and Manufactures. 


Ye*r 

Export* 
o( Raw 
Jute 

Consumption 
in lndin’*‘ 

Proportion 
of Consamption 
to expoiU 
Forcentage. 

Exports of 
sacking bag 
and cloth 

Export of 
Hession 
bags 

and cicih 

1935-36 

771 

— 

— 

438 

354 

1938-39 

693 

1,112 

160 

488 

451 

1939-40 

529 

1,288 

243 

511 

546 

1940-41 

241 

989 

410 

445 

464 

1941-42 

276 

1,222 

443 

403 

460 

1942-43 

235 

1,202 

511 

Ijol 

273 


* Figures refer to mills in the membership of the Indian 
Jute Mills Association. 

Source:— Indian Year Book (1947) P. 74G. 


There has been a decline in the exports both of raw 
jute and finished goods mainly because of the War. The 
decline is much steeper in the former case which is reduced 
to less than a third of its 1995-36 level; while the fall in 
the latter is about 25 per cent of that year. 

There are not many varieties of Jute, as is the case 
■'’with Cotton. Attempts have, however, been made to 
develop a more suitable standard, marketable variety, 
which have so far not added much to the area or yield of 
jute. 

A good deal of work has also been done in regard to 
suitable manure, particularly at Dacca Farm where the 
soil is deficient in lime and phosphate and therefore neces¬ 
sitates the addition of these materials to improve the 
results. Compost made with water hyacinth and used as 
manure has also given highly significant results in the 
yield. 

Corresponding to the Indian Central Cotton Commit¬ 
tee, there has been established the Indian Central Jute 
Committee since 1936, following the recommendations of 
the Royal Commission on Agriculture. All aspects of the 
industry, from the raw material to the marketing of the 
ftilished product, and scientific research devoted to cuiti- 
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vation, manufacture and sale, have demanded the atten¬ 
tion of this oragnisation. The diseases to which the jute 
plant is exposed and nests have likewise been studied. 
The system of rotation of lute crop so as to enrich the soil 
by alternative cultivation of iute and paddy, has given 
good results. 


Minimum Prices for Jute. 

The Indian Central Jute Committee unanimously 
decided that the Central Government should accept the 
policy of fixing minimum prices for raw jute as soon as a 
point was readied where jute growing was likely to 
become un-remunei’ative. It was suggested that the Jute 
Planning Committee, which would meet in November after 
the harvesting season, should review the position and 
approach the Central Government for the fixation of mini¬ 
mum prices to safeguard the interests of the cultivator. 
An overall increase of about 20 per cent in the acreage 
under jute in the Indian Union has been achieved. The 
Committee have requested the Central Government to make 
special grants for jute development work and for procuring 
improved work and for procuring improved strains of jute 
seeds at subsidised prices. 

Increased Grant. 

The Standing Committee of the Central Legislature 
had recommended that the grant to the Central Jute Com¬ 
mittee te raised from Rs. 5 lakhs to Rs. 10 lakh.s They 
had emphasised that a major poilion of this grant must 
be spent on increasing the production of jute in this Domi¬ 
nion. The Director of Jute Agricultural Research had 
explored the possibility of producing jute in some areas in 
Madras, Travancore and Cochin. Jute-seed had been sent 
there for sowing in experimental plots. The Director esti¬ 
mated that the acreage of additional land brought under 
jute in the Indian Union in 1948 would be 1,50,000, and 
thtincreased cultivation would yield an additional quantity 
of not less than four lakh bales of raw jute. 

The total export of East Bengal raw jute to Calcutta 
and other foreign countries amounted to 2,32,40,000 maunds 
or 46,48,000 bales during the period lietween July 1947, 
and April 1948. Of this 41,34,000 bales were exported to 
Calcutta by vessels and country boats, and 5,14,000 baleg 
“via” Chittagong to overseas countries. In terms of 
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money the jute export “via Chittagong” during March 
amounted to Rs. 191 lakhs and during April to Rs. 221 
lakhs. These figures do not include jute carried by 
railway. 

Another interesting feature is that while the export 
of raw jute “via Chittagong” amounted to 5,14,000 bales 
during the nine months of the current jute year, 1948-48, 
the highest figure of jute export “via Chittagong” during 
the past 15 years was only 239,000, the minimum annual 
export during that period being 99,000 bales. As many 
as 23 jute firms have so far registered in East Pakistan 
after the partition of Bengal. 

Regarding offers for jute baling presses and jute mill 
machinery, an official Bulletin stated that fully recon¬ 
ditioned jute machinery was available from some foreign 
firms. One firm in Northern Ireland is in a position to 
supply jute machinery, including 16,000 spinning spindles 
with the necessary preparing machinery. 

Pakistan Jute for India. Five Mill ion Bales Promised . 

Under a recent agreement between this country and 
Pakistan, India will get from Pakistan five million bales 
of jute during the current season. The major portion of 
this jute quota will reach India by December this year. 
The Indian Jute Industry will thus be restored to Pre- 
Partition level, and no shortage will be left. A compre¬ 
hensive review of the progress of the all-embracing inter- 
Dominion agreement on the exchange of essential com¬ 
modities concuded in June 1945 was also made at an 
Indo-Pakistan Conference held at New Delhi on August 12. 



Other Fibres. 


The area and yield of other Fibre Crops is given 
below:— 


Area under Other Fibres in India * 

(thousand acres) 


Area All India. Area British India. 


1911-12 

. , 

688 

1916-17 

. . 

832 

1921-22 

837 

682 

1926-27 

975 

802 

1931-32 

1,037 

684 

1936-37 

921 

760 

1937-38 

931 

735 

1938-39 


713 

1939-40 


775 

1940-41 


831 

1941-42 



1942-43 




♦ These figures are taken from Dr. Burn’s Technological Possibili¬ 
ties of Agricultural Development in India 1944. 

* Op. cit. Statement 20. 


There have been considerable variations in the 
acreage and production of these other Fibre crops; but no 
very satisfactory explanation can be given of those varia¬ 
tions. The price factor is no doubt, important, and ex¬ 
plains such sudden rise in acreage under those crops as 
that which occured in 1925-26, when jute also had reached 
a very high price level. Though there is, so far, no 
effective competitor of jute as a commodity of interna¬ 
tional commerce, when its price reaches prohibitive level, 
it is bound to bring out even very remote competitors. 

It is regrettable that, with the exception of cotton and 
jute, India’s Fibre Crops have not received the attention 
which is their due. The most considerable indigenous 
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fibre plants are ;—Sunn-hemp, Deccan hemp, Coir, from 
the cocoanut, and Agaves. Besides these, which are com¬ 
monly raised, there are others, grown on Experiment 
Farms, or Government Gardens, viz:—Rozelle, Bowstring 
hemp, Manila hemp. Ramie, New Zealand hemp, and 
Flax. On the last named, experiments have been made in 
recent years. There are two other plants, which grow 
wild, but which in other countries have been tried as 
substitutes for jute viz. Thcspesia Lampas, and Urena 
Lobata. Rozelle also has been tried as substitute for 
jute, as also Banana Fibre, which has a good matting 
potential. Any number of wild grasses are used for mak¬ 
ing baskets of which no account can be given. Basket 
making is, however, a very considerable cottage industry, 
which has shown its possibilities in making bags, suit 
cases, ropes etc. It has a promising futui’e. 

The main reason why thes^plants have not received 
much attention is that, apart from Sunn-hemp, they do 
not attract” “Big Business.” The War foi’ced attention 
to Sunn-hemp, or Sisal as useful for making camouflage 
nets. Apart from that, the trade went its way, getting 
what it could from unorganised producers. The exporter! 
Sunn-hemp has received a measure of control. With 
effect from December 1942, its export was forbidden, if 
not graded in accordance with the Sunn-hemp Grading 
and Marketing Rules; 1942. The price fluctuations in the 
world market of this article have been enormous, and so 
discouraging to any intensive and scientific cultivation or 
development of this branch of agriculture. 

It has been said that there is no true Sisal in India, 
which is much better in quality than any other Agave. It 
can be grown on any land. Up-to-date, however, no attempt 
has been made on any considerable scale to grow this 
plant, partly because it requires considerable capital in¬ 
vestment and waiting, without much hope of an early 
proportionate return due to the competition of Jute; and 
partly, also, because of lack of adequate water and trans¬ 
port facilities needed by Sisal plantation on a large scale. 
WTiile jute is available in such abundance, and no effec¬ 
tive sqbstitute is found for it, ther6 is little hope that 
pi’ofit peeking business men would think of it. A few 
attempts have been made, in the last forty years to grow 
it on a commercial scale, bqt without much success. 
Dr. Burns observes, in his woFk so often quoted:— 
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* “Tt seems doubtful whether, after the War, India 
should attempt to compete in the Sisal market, par¬ 
ticularly in view of the enormous fluctuations 
in price which the fibre has undergone in the past, 
and of the large supplies which were previously 
available from East Africa.” 

Several varieties are grown on an unorganised scale 
along roads, canals or railways. Recently this fibre has 
been spun into yarn by the Ganges Rope Company but 
that was a wav-time venture which may not be effective 
under normal competitive conditions. Sisal also makes 
an excellent hedge t)lant, pre.senting a solid front against 
any intruder, man or animal but for that there are still 
cheajjer and more widely spread substitutes—like Thor 
—available everywhere. 

The Indian Couiu'il of x\gricultural Research has 
financed research in Sunn-hemp to improve cultivation 
by discoveiing the best seed; to improv^e processing by 
determining the best time for cutting the fibre, and the 
best methods of retting, and to find methods of producing 
pure seed from improved varieties. The author of the 
Technological Possibilities of Agricultural Development 
in India notes three directions in which future research 
and development should take place viz ;— 

(i) An all out drive to improve the quality of Sunn- 
hemp. 

(ii) Establishment of public plantations of Sisal, and 
Manila hemp to dcteimnne its commercial possibi¬ 
lities, and 

(iii) E,stablishment of a Fibre Research Station in 
some suitable area for studying the agricultural, 
commercial and technological possibilities of all 
other fibres, and particularly whether or not to 
go on with Flax and Sisal on a commercial basis. 

In a planned economy aiming at self-sufficiency, such 
enterprise would be welcome, particularly in view of the 
loss of jute due to Partition. In the absence, however, 
of adequate research and definite ground to make more 
ambitious experiments, the Planning Authority will not 
be able to say exactly what area should be devoted to 
this crop. It must remain among the miscellaneous deve¬ 
lopments that must form the fringe of the Plan. 

* Op. Clt. p. 06-90. 



Tobacco. 


This is another cash crop, which has recently grown 
very much in importance, both as an article of export for 
local consumption, and as a raw material for a promising 
industry. The following figures of area and yield are 
taken from the sources used for other crops:— 

Acreage and Production of Tobacco in India. 


Year. Area All-India. Area British Production in 

India. British India. 

(Thousand (Thousand (Thousand 

Acres.) Acres.) Tons.) 


1931-32 


1,222 

1,044 


429 


1936-37 


1,225 

1,048 


444 


1937-38 


1,317 

1,137 


469 


1938-39 



1,156 


464 


1939-40 


. . 

1,181 


449 


1940-41 

1 

. . 

1,126 


423 


1941-42 








Indian 

Union 

Paki- Hyde- tf,.. Indian Paki- Hyde- m , 
Stan rabad ^ Union slan rabad 

1942-43 

782 

338 

63 1,183 278 

138 

15 

431 

1943-44 

648 

306 

65 1,019 240 

121 

15 

376 

1944-45 

837 

198 

30 1,065 310 

88 

7 

405 

1945-46 

941 

198 

81 1,220 312 

93 

19 

424 


Source:—1931-32 to 1941-42 from Technological Possibilities of 
Agricultural Development in India. By W. Burns. (1944). 

1942-43 to 194S-4C from Eistlmates of Area and Yield of 
rancfpal Crops in India 1936-46, issued by the Economic 
and Statistical Adviser (1948). 
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On an average over a million acres yielded in undi¬ 
vided India something less than half a million tons of raw 
tobacco. Partition has lost India about a third of the 
area under tobacco, and a corresponding amount in yield. 
In recent years, with the slackening of the campaign to 
Grow-More-Food, the yield in this Indian Dominion has 
been growing. There have been considerable fluctuations 
from year to year in the area occupied by this crop, as 
is the case with all cash crops. 

The crop is grown in almost every province, and 
State, under every climate and soil conditions. Madras, 
however, and the States in South India have the greatest 
area and yield of this material. India is the largest 
producer of Tobacco in the world, having produced 1,543 
million lbs. in 1935-36, or 24.1 per cent of the total 
world production. The export of this article was less 
than 2 per cent, or some 27 million lbs. The article is 
not exposed so much to the vicissitudes of the interna¬ 
tional price-level, as for instance cotton or jute. Once 
a luxury somewhat frowned upon by public opinion in 
the older generation,—Tobacco smoking has become 
almost a necessity to all classes and both sexes. Local 
demand, therefore, prevents exports rising unduly. The 
domestic use in bidis, hukahs, for chewing, or as snuff 
is considerable. But the modern use as cigar or cigarette 
is growing rapidly, and is likely to supersede the more 
traditional uses. There is considerable difference of 
opinion about the sanitary aspect of tobacco consumption 
or smoking. Many authorities hold nicotine to be 
poisonous. But not the same zeal is shown in the cur¬ 
tailment if not prohibition of this consumption as in the 
case of opium or intoxicant drinks or drugs. By force 
of imitation, if nothing else, the consumption is likely to 
increase, and so also the area devoted to this crop. In¬ 
cidentally, it is becoming a good source of revenue*to the 
State. The tax,—a sort of excise,—is levied on the same 
basic lines as intoxicating drinks. 

The cigarette making industry, on a modem mecha¬ 
nised scale, owes its origin, according to Dr. Burns, to 
the Indian Leaf Tobacco Development Company, which 
is a subsidiary of the Imperial Tobacco Company. During 
the War, owing to the growing shortage of food grains, 
when all cash crops were coming under restriction in 
favour of the Grow-More-Food-Campaign, some reduction 
was made in the area devoted to this crop. In cigarette 
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making Indian Tobacco was mixed with American 
varieties. But owing to the War, it was impossible to 
import freely, and so a limit was placed on such mixture. 
The maximum of American Tobacco that could be put 
into cigarettes' made in India was fixed at 13 ner cent. 
This has naturally increased the demand for inaian Leaf 
Cigarettes in this "country, and it is likely that in propor¬ 
tion as the food shortage is reduced, or the need for an 
export surplus rises more of this crop can be grown. 

The main problem of a technological nature is the 
development of a more suitable and productive leaf. 
Though Guntur in Madras is the main centre for the Ciga¬ 
rette industry, that is not the only soil or climate under 
which tobacco leaf can be grown successfully. Bengal 
had almost as much area devoted to Tobacco as Madras. 
Many varieties,—chiefly American have been tried with 
varying success. Others have been evolved at Pusa, 
which promise good results. It is impossible to say, so far 
as Indian soils and climate conditions are concerned, 
which milieu would suit tobacco cultivation, and which 
will not. Tobacco, in fact, can flourish under almost any 
soil and climate. Besides, both soil and climate difficul¬ 
ties can be counteracted. In Baroda, the climate 
being dry, they have introduced an air-conditioning cel¬ 
lar. Such handicaps of the soil as affect the crop can be 
got over by adequate and suitable manure. Tobacco 
manuring has, in fact, been worked out to such an extent 
that definite formulae have been evolved for the particular 
soil where a given brand is grown. In India, also, the Gun¬ 
tur Tobacco Research Station has made experiments with 
fertilisers for tobacco, which have yielded some useful 
results. It is a valuable cash crop on which manures 
would be no burden. 

The local market is also not likely to go down parti¬ 
cularly in regard to’the use of Tobacco in the “huka”, for 
chewing, or as snuff. It may be that the demand for the 
indigenous “bldi” may suffer becau^ of the growth of 
the cigar or cigarette or pipe-smoking. But the relative 
coStlin^s of the cigarette habit would effectually pre¬ 
vent a large percentage of the town-dwelling working 
class, amongst whom this habit seems to be rapidly grow¬ 
ing, from developing that consumption. In aiiy case,' there 
is a promisirtg future for this crop wherein National 
Self-^ffieiency is an existing fact; while the export as 
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well as domestic market can be easily developed without 
much addition to the acreage under that crop. 

This crop has its own weeds or pests, or parasites, 
which affect the leaf, as happens to other crops. Ways 
and means have, however, been found to arrest the 
growth of such parasites, and so save the plant. Further 
intensive re.search is, however, required ‘ to find more 
effective remedies against this parasite plant. 

Reviewing the present conditions and po.ssibilities in 
regard to this plant, Dr. Burns concludes:— 

(1) “The amount of cigarette tobacco produced in 
this country in the last year for which we have figures is 
09,841,000 ibs. It may be taken that this tobacco was pro¬ 
duced from 110,188 acres estimating an yield of 006 lbs. 
per acre. This cigarette tobacco acreage is mainly in 
Madras Province (Guntur and adjoining di.strict), Mysore 
State, Hyderabad State, the United Provinces and Bihar. 

(2) Attempts should be made to try out a group of 
cigarette tobacco varieties in various Provinces, and a 
scheme has already been prei)ared by the Agricultural 
Commissioner with the Government of India in which 18 
such centres are suggested, at each of these centres, pro¬ 
posals have also been made for .simple manurial trials, 
and for trying out the practices of topping and suckering. 

(o) As good flue-curing is an essential part of ciga¬ 
rette production, the training of expert flue-curers is 
essential. It is understood the Imperial Council of Agri¬ 
cultural Research is arranging for the training of a 
limited number of curers at Guntur and it is suggested 
that this process should be speeded up.” 

The cigarette tobacco is grown only on about a tenth 
of the total area under this crop. If these recommenda¬ 
tions are adopted, the tobacco area would be something 
like 200,000 acres and would yield 150,000,000 lbs. of 
good flue-cured tobacco which would be more than suffi¬ 
cient for all domestic needs. For purposes of export, 
grading is also required. There would be no need to add 
to the total area under this crop as other methods can 
more than maintain our National Self-Sufficiency in this 
behalf. 



Tea, 


Tea ranks with Jute and Cotton among the prin¬ 
cipal exports of the country, and a high leve l cash crop. 
Whether or not Tobacco was introduced from outside. 
Tea seems to be definitely a foreign crop which, however, 
has become thoroughly acclimatised so that In dia ranks 
amongst the principal Tea Exporters in the world . The 
area occupied by it and the yield are given below:— 

Acreage and Production of Tea in India. 


Year A«a All India- Area British Prodnction 

India. British India Only. 


(in ‘000’ acres) (in ‘000’ acres) 


. . 

542 


602 

710 

661 

740 

685 

795 

719 

822 

7.38 

824 

739 

. , 

737 

. . 

737 


739 


1911-12 
1916-17 
1921-22 
1926-27 
1931-32 

1936- 37 

1937- 38 

1938- 39 

1939- 40 

1940- 41 

1941- 42 

Indian 

Unnn. 

1942- 43 731 

1943- M 730 

1944- 45 730 

194A46 730 


Paki- Hyde- ToUl. 
Man. rabad. 

108 — 839 

108 — 838 

108 — 838 

109 — 839 


* Indian Paki- 

Uuion. aian. 

490,021 73,846 

497,003 74,771 

447,904 63,485 

501,661 73,330 


(in ‘000’ tons) 

113 
157 

114 
163 
162 
161 
175 
184 
183 
188 


Hyde- Total, 

rabed. 

— 563,867 

— 571,774 

— 611,389 

— 574,991 


* figures In *000’ of lbs. 

Figures for 1911-12 to 1941-42 are taken from Technological Pos¬ 
sibilities of Agricultural Development In India, by W. Burns. 

Stgures for 1942-43 to 1945-46 are taken from Estimates of Area 
and Yield, 1936-46, issued by Bkonomtc and Statistical Adviser, 1948, 
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There has been some slight objection in certain quar¬ 
ters to the rapid spread of the tea-drinking habit in the 
country, but that has not affected the export value of this 
crop. Partition has affected in a minor degree the area 
as well as the yield of this crop, in the Indian Union; but 
is not likely to affect its export position to any consider¬ 
able degree. Something like three-quarters of a million 
acres, yielding over 150 thousand tons of tea, gives India 
a very substantial position in the world market. 

The crop is mainly centered in North India along the 
slopes of the Assam Hills, but a considerable portion is 
also derived from the Nilgiri Hills in the South. With the 
uncertainty of the Chinese market, the demand for Indian 
Tea has grown. During the first World War (1914-18) 
there was a sharp rise in the price because of the large 
purchases for the British Armies. Production was, there¬ 
fore, maintained at a very high level up to 192(), after 
which a severe slump followed mainly because of the un¬ 
loading of Government-held stocks of Tea on the British 
market. Prices came down to an unproductive level and 
so there was a danger of the cultivation being abandoned. 
Efforts were, therefore made to improve the quality so as 
to get more remunreative prices. Finer plucking and 
better curing had to be adopted to make the product more 
marketable. A special cess was levied to maintain the 
quality of the product to be sent abroad. The quantity was, 
also, incidentally reduced because of finer plucking, 
though the arrangement was entirely voluntary made by 
and for the planters themselves. 

From 1922 to 1926 prices improved and the crop also 
steadily increased. With the corning of the world depres- 
sion in the early thirties, the market was found to be over¬ 
stocked with the result that there was a heavy decline in 
the prices. To arrest the progress of this depression, in 
1^^ an International Agreement had to be made, whereby 
the crop produced was regulated, each tea-producing coun¬ 
try getting its quota so as to meet the aggregate demand 
of the world for tea. The chief purchasers and producers 
of tea were signatories to this Agreement. The quota 
allowed for each of the producing countries was expressed 
as a percentage of the standard export, to be decided by 
the Ipternational Tea Committe e with itsTieadquartersm 
LdnddiL 
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The staiMjard export for India was 382,594,779 lbs. 
which is about two-thirds,of the total Indian tea crop. It was 
subsequently increased to 383,242,916 lbs. and the percen¬ 
tage to be .exported of this standard crop in 1933 was fixed 
at 85 p, c. After the beginning of World War 11 and the 
consequent stoppage of tea supplies from the Netherlands 
East Indies because of Japan’s participation in the war, 
the percentage of the standard export from India rose in 
1943 to 126 percent of the original. After this Agreement 
there have been fiuctuations, but they are of a minor cha¬ 
racter mainly due to climatic reasons. The area under 
tea had been showing a steady increase up to 1931, but 
since 1933 the area has remained more or less constant, 

, thanks also to this agreenierit. There is no question of 
'' India’s self-sufficiency in this regard being endangered. 

As in the case of tobacco, tea is an article both for in¬ 
ternal consumption as well as export. As the figures given 
above show, however, export is a much larger percentage 
of the total local production. In the case of tea it is as 
much its 65 per cent, to 70 per cent., while in the case of 
tobacco only 2 per cent of the total crop finds a market 
abroad; Tea is, moreover, a crop which requires process¬ 
ing before it is ready for export or consumption at home, 
and as such it is an industrial as well as an agricultural 
occupation. The tea-gardens of India and the factories 
attached are mostly Anglo-Indian concerns, which are 
often registered as joint stock companies in Britain, and 
their capital in sterling. To this country, therefore, the 
net benefit from the growth of this crop, and the expansion 
of the industiy based upon it, is very little. 

Labour conditions in Tea Plantations, as in the case 
of. .most other plantations, have been a matter of very 
serious complaint in the past. The beginning, in fact, of 
the existing Labour Legislation in India had to be made 
;^n conne^^tipn with the Tea Planters of Assam where less 
than huhian conditions were allowed to the coolie woidcers 
eng^Sed. Even today, those conditions are anything but 
unexceptional to those in any way connected with brganis- 
ed labour., Taking a measure of decency in the treatment 
and remuneration Of such workers, special suggestions 
haVe, therefora, been made for adequate legislative protec¬ 
tion to workers in the Volume in this Series dealing with 
Labour. Th^y are more likely to be observed now under 
an Independent India than was the case before, when the 
Planter community was made up entirely of Anglo-Indlan$ 
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who had the ear of the ruling class, and were thus able to 
evade the just return for their ill-treatment of indigenous 
labour. 

Coffee. 

In comparison with Tea, Coffee occupies very small 
acreage , ana yields al^ a veiy small quantity. Except in 
The South , this beverage does not find m iF" favruir for 
local consumption. The area devoted to this crop and the 
yield are shown below:— 

Acreage and Production of Coffee in India. 


Year 

Area All Indli. 

Area British 
India 

Production 
in British India 


(in ‘000’ acres) (in ‘000’ acres) (in ‘000’ tons) 

1011-12 

, , 

94 

.. 

1916-17 

, , 

91 

• • 

1921-22 

203 

97 

8 

1926-27 

202 

91 

10 

1931-.'32 

195 

92 

9 

1936-37 

214 

98 

9 

1937-38 

209 

98 

9 

1938-39 


96 

11 

1939-40 


96 

9 

1940-41 

. , 

96 

9 

1941-42 






ladiAi 

Union 

Pnki. 

tUn. 

Hfdo- 

rnbad. 

Total. 

* lodinn 
Union 

Pnki. 

•tnn. 

Hrdo. 

rniMid. 

Tolnl 

1942-43 

194 

— 

— 

194 

16,257 

— 

— 

16,257 

1943-44 

198 

— 

— 

198 

17,240 


— 

17,240 

1944-45 

201 

— 

— 

201 

17,300 

— 

— 

17.300 

1946-46 

212 

— 

— 

212 

25,200 


— 

25,200 


* Figures in ‘000’ lbs. 

Figures for 1911‘12 to 1941-42 are taken from Technological Pos¬ 
sibilities of Agricultural Development in India, by W. Burns. 

Figures for 1942-4.3 to 1945-46 are taken from Estimates of Area 
and Yield of Principal Crops, (1936-46) issued by the Economic and 
Statistical Adviser, 1048, 
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If them be an objection to the spread of the Tea habit, 
coffee \rould be even, more open to the same objection. 
India, however, is self-sufficient in this article, too, even 
though she is not an exporter. Coffee reouirm very sn e- 
ci ali^ conditions of climati e,—^on hill slopes with fairly 
mioist atmosphere ,—which are not easy toTsaiiisfy all over 
ooikiiry f anci as such, there is not much mope for ex¬ 
panding the area and increasing the yield, to make India 
an effective competitor with prazil in the world market, 
^here' are many more profitable alternative crops, in 
which India can easily be a good surplus producer able to 


export reoonpmically; and po may best concentrate atten¬ 
tion on those. 



« Sugar. 

A cash crop of very considerable money as well as 
food value, which is of comparatively recent growth, is 
sugarcane. The latter aspect and its value as raw mate- 
rial for a large-scale industry, being more important now- 
a-days, we have included it under cash crops. 

Prior to 1930, most of the white or refined sugar con¬ 
sumed by India was imported from Java, Mauritius and 
Cuba in the West Indies. Following the recommendations 
of the Royal Conunission on Indian Agriculture, it was 
found that the land, its soil, climate and water supply were 
perfectly suitable for India to produce her own sugar in 
modern mechanised refineries from cane. The sugar thus 
produced would have none of the objections on medicinal or 
other grounds that subsidised beet-sugar had in Western 
countries. 

The Sugar Industry, however, established in the Dutch 
East Indies, in Mauritius, and the West Indies, had too 
strong a position in the Indian market to be easily shaken, 
unless the indigenous sugar industry of India received 
sufficient fiscal protection. When Government considered 
the Agriculture Commission’s recommendation, and decid¬ 
ed to supplement those of them as were suitable, the sugar 
industry came to receive full attention. The authorities 
were satisfied that there was a good prima facie case for 
protection to the proposed industry on the lines accepted 
by Government following the report of the Indian Fiscal 
Commission. 

A special Tariff Board was appointed to consider ways 
and means of fostering and developing that industry in this 
country. In view of the competition from long established 
sugar producers, very heavy protection had to be given for 
a definite period of 15 years, if the country was to be self- 
sufficient in an important crop of almost universal con¬ 
sumption. Though refined sugar was used widely by the 
upper classes, and the masses were content with gur, the 
prospects of rapid development of that industry in this 
country were too obvious to be overlooked. The Tariff 
Board recommended very substantial protection, amount¬ 
ing at one time to as much as 180 per cent.; and the pro- 
teetlpn was giuranteed in the first instance for 15 years 
to enable the industry to overcome initial difficulties. 
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The area devoted to capi^ cultivation rose in conse¬ 
quence of this protection and the consequent increase in 
the demand for cane alao rose rapidly as. also the yield 
fiom that area. The industry built upon it also throve till 
practically all foreign imports became unprofitable, and 
National Self-Sufficiency m en important requirement was 
attained though at considerable cost to the consumer. The 
following table shows the area and yield of cane:— 

Acreage and Production of Sugarcane. 


year. 


Area Brt. India, 
(million acres) 

Production Brt. India, 
(million tons) 

1911-12 




2.4 


2.4 


1916-17 




2.4 


2.7 


1921-22 




2.3 


2.5 


1926-27 




2.9 


3.2 


1931-32 




2.9 


3.8 


1936-37 




4.2 


6.1 


1937-38 




3.7 . 


5.1 


1938-39 




3.0 


3.2 


1939-40 




3.5 


4.3 


1940-41 




4.4 


5.4 


1941-42 




3.3 


4.0 



liidtta 

UttlQIl. 

Paki- 

•tan. 

Hyde. 

ralmd. 

Total, 

Indian 

Union. 

Paki. 

•laa. rabad. 

Totnl. 

194243 

3.0 

0.5 

.03 

3.63 

4.3 

0.6 .07 

4.97 

194344 

4.0 

o.e 

.03 

4.63 

4.9 

o 

p 

5.7 

194445, 

3.0 

0,6 

.06 

3.66 

4.6 

0,7 0.1 

5.4 

194546 

3.:^ 

0.6 

.06 

3.75 

4.4 

0.8 0.1 

5.3 


Source:—Figures for 191 M2 to 194142 are taken from Technological 
i I ^ 'Possibilities in Agricultural Development in India, bv W. 
Bums. (1944). , . , 

Figures fdr the years 194243 to 194346 are taken from Esti¬ 
mates <rf Area & Yield of Principal Crops In India, 1936-46. 
^ Issued by the Eoonomto and Statistical Adviser (1948). 
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The cKpansion in the area is comparatively less than 
that in the yield. There have been considerable variations 
in the case of this crop as shown by these figures, but the 
variations are explained by the same factors as in regard 
to other commercial crops. tJnder the latest figures, for a 
total acreage of 3.7 million for .All India in 1945-46, the 
yield was 5.3 million tons, working out at something like 
li tons per acre. As explained below, where the land is 
organised scientifically and cultivated economically, the 
average yield is much greater, and therefore the profit to 
the factory owner much larger. 

Much of the crop is now derived from improved seed 
discovered by experiment at the Coimbatore Sugarcane 
Breeding Station. The total area under improved varie¬ 
ties of cane in 1941-42 was 2.8 million acres and in 1942-43, 
3 million acres, representing approximately 77.9 per cent 
and 80.0 per cent respectively of the total area. The num¬ 
ber of Factories has also grown from 57 in 1932-33 to 167 
in 1944-45, of which 140 were working. The total sugar 
derived from cane in 1944-45 was 953,500 tons which was 
a shrinkage of 21.6 per cent, as compared lo the preceding 
year. The percentage of recovery has also increased, the 
latest being 10.31 per cent. 

Sugarcane is grown in all parts of the country, though 
there are two Provinces,—namely the United Provinces 
and Bihar,—that between them produce over three-fourths 
of the total crop, as well as the total quantity of sugar. 
There is no proper organisation of sugarcane cultivation in 
those Provinces, which is left to the individual cultivator. 
The factories located at convenient centres in the sugar 
producing areas make their own terms to buy cane from 
individual cultivators as and when it is wanted. Com¬ 
pared to the refining company, the cultivator is poor, weak, 
ignorant, and so unable to get the best terms. On a strict¬ 
ly competitive basis, the cultivator does not stand much 
chance of a fair deal, as the crop is of a perishable nature 
which could not be held for too long, even if the cultivator 
had some staying power. The factories, however, could 
arrange their work in such a manner that they could afford 
to wait. 

The result was that the primary producer of the raw 
material did not benefit at all in proportion to the heavy 
import duty paid by the consumer and levied for the bene¬ 
fit of the industry in the hope of making the country self; 
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sufficient. While the consumer paid twice or three times 
the competitive price of sugar, if there had been no protec¬ 
tion. the original producer of the raw material from which 
white sugar was made, did not receive any proportionate 
benefit. It was urged and hoped that once the industry 
had become well rooted a part of the surplus value would 
be passed on to the consun^er in the shape of reduced 
prices. This is said in the case of all industries seeking 
fiscal protection, but never happens. And it happened in 
the case of sugar. For when the War effectively shut off 
all outside sources of supply, the industry demanded its 
full monopoly price. Cirovernment had, therefore, to inter¬ 
vene in the interests of the cultivator and fix the minimum 
price for cane delivered at the factory. These prices were 
by no means extravagantly high; but even so, the factories 
were able to get round or, at any rate, the cultivator failed 
to get the full benefit of such fixation meant in his behalf. 

In other parts of the country, particularly in Bombay 
where other conditions are not quite suitable as in the 
United Provinces and Bihar, far-seeing industrialists seem 
to have bought up or leased the land on which cane is 
grown for feeding the factory by the owning Company, and 
established cane-crushing and sugar refining factories in 
the midst of such area. The number of cane factories work¬ 
ing in India in 1946-47 was 141 and their production totall¬ 
ed 928.200 tons, and sugar refined from gur was 4,000 tons. 

During the following year 1947-48, the number of 
cane factories working was 140 which produced 950,000 
tons, whil^ the sugar refined from gur was 4,000 tons. 

The total production of Sugar in India for these two 
years was 1,042,200 tons and 1,064,000 tons respectively, 
while there were no nett imports as against those of 1932- 
33 and 1944-45 which were 321,081 tons and 30 tons res¬ 
pectively.* These lands have b^n developed by 
means of modern scientific methods and implements of 
cultivation; rotation of the crop was so arranged that prac¬ 
tically throughout the season the factories received their 
quota of daily crushing even manure provided of the re¬ 
quired qUali^^ and quantity; The seed was steadily im¬ 
proved till the yield per acre rose phenomenally. The 
total acreage under sugar cane for the year 1932-33 was 
3,425 thousand, acres, while the acreage under improved 

* Source;—The jthtUan Sugar Industry 1946*47 Annual. 
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varieties was 1,845. For the same year the average cane 
production per acre was 14.9 tons, and gross prcduction 
expressed as gur was 4,859 thousand tons. 

The maximum percentage of recovery of sugar in fac¬ 
tories in India for the same year was 10 per cent. In the 
year 1943-44 the total acreage under sugar was 4,389 thou¬ 
sand acres, and that under improved varieties was 3,545. 

The average cane production per acre was 13.8 tons 
and gross production expressed as gur was 6,063 thousand 
tons. 

The maximum percentage of recovery of sugar in fac¬ 
tories in India for the same year was 12.84 percent. The 
figure for the following years show a slight fall. For 
1946-47 the total acreage under sugar cane was 4,108 and 
the gross production expressed as gur was 5,576 thousand 
tons. 


Average production was 9.86. Similarly, the 
yield of juice from the cane rose in proportion; it was 
possible to establish other industries dependent upon sugar 
or connected with it, other economies such as transport, 
manuring of the crop, improvement in labour conditions 
like wages, housing, continuous employment, medical at¬ 
tendance, and consequently the efficiency of labour, pro¬ 
duction of power alcohol, utilisation of bagasse as fuel so 
as to economise in coal consumption, organisation of a 
stock-breeding branch, with a view to secure manure and 
also to build up a dairy industry, all these and many more 
have been inter-linked, so as to make a regular pyramid 
of mutually connected industries. In this organisation the 
factory is not dependent upon the vagaries of cultivators, 
or even the variations in the seasonal rainfall or other such 
requirements. Soil conditions were and could be improv¬ 
ed, transport facilities expanded, and all internal as well as 
external economies secured. 

No doubt, such well-knit, coordinated, organised en¬ 
terprises reaped a heavy profit, which was considerably 
increased during the War, and on account of the closing up 
of any channel of competition that may have remained. So 
high did the prices threaten to rise that a measure of con¬ 
trol had to be adopted by way of fixing a price level and 
rationing available supplies. Stocks, however, could not 
be mobilised effectively; hoarding could not be prevented; 
movement of raw material to factory and of finished goods 
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to consumers could not be aided because of the transport 
bottle-neck, and Black Market flourished beyond belief. A 
countrywide outcry against these control measures, and 
allegations of corruption in the administrative machinery 
of;control, led the Government of India, towards the end of 
1947, to do-control sugar. At that time it was sold under 
control at something like Rs. 21|12|- per maund as against 
the pre-war price of Rs. 8j- or Rs. 9|- per maund, including 
the heavy import duty. The sugar production had, as al¬ 
ready mentioned, reached sufficiently high to be able to 
supply the entire domestic market by itself, and by the gur 
produced in the more primitive methods followed by the 
rural masses. With the disappearance of Control, prices 
rose to Rs. 40|- or more, though the official Sugar Syndi¬ 
cate fixed it at Rs. 35]- per maund. Even so the consumer 
was taxed very heavily for the benefit of the sugar manu¬ 
facturer, while the cultivator’s price was raised by Rs. 2|- 
per maund as a sop to the rural masses most likely to be 
the influential element under the new regime. 

The cane cultivation and sugar industry in general 
has received scientific attention, no less thoroughly than 
fiscal protection. Cane seed has been studied very care¬ 
fully at the Coimbatore Agricultural Research Station; and 
several varieties have been produced which are calculated 
to be suited to different conditions of soil and climate. The 
yield of cane from some of these varieties is much higher. 
A Sugar Industry Technological Institute was also estab¬ 
lished at. CawnpoVe to study Sugar Technology, and also to 
improve the yield of juice from cane as well as the 
quality of sugar by all the available scientific devices. The 
main lines of programme for developing both the crop as 
well as the industry are:— 

(a) to select cane better suited to sugar growing areas 
than the existing varieties; and improve their 
process of cultivation; 

(b) the methods of making gur commonly practiced 
were also to be improved, and 

(c) the development of an Advisory or Research Ser¬ 
vice for the benefit of cultivation and industry as 
a whole. 

The task of selecting proper seed has been attended 
to, as already., stated,' very succe^fully at' Coimbatore, 
While the Technological Institute at Cawnpore has also 
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gone a long way to study the scientific side of the material 
and the industry based upon it. 

An Indian Sugar Syndicate was formed in 1937 as a 
voluntary organisation corresponding to the Tea Planters' 
Association. In the years that followed the Govenunents 
of the Provinces chiefly concerned in the cultivation of 
cane, namely the United Provinces and Bihar, recognised 
this Syndicate, and compelled all factories in those two 
Provinces to become members of the organisation. The 
Syndicate fixed minimum selling prices of sugar, and regu¬ 
lated the sales of members' production by allotting delivery 
quotas to each factory. 'This helped to stabilise prices 
Mfore the War gave it such a fillip that the industry 
became one of the most profitable in the land. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 

Indigo. 

This crop, of which.the area and yiteld are given below, 
has declined very materially since the beginning of this 
century. 

Area and Yield of Indigo. 


Year. 


Area British India, 
(in thousand acres) 

Production British India, 
(in thousand cwts.) 

191M2 


268 

48 

1916-17' 


764 

94 

1921-22 


329 

67 

1926-27 


103 

19 

1931-32 


53 , 

10 

1936-37 


42 

7 

1937-38 


38 

6 

1938-39 


40 

6 

1939-40 


38 

5 

1940-41 


65 

11 


1941- 42 

1942- 43 

Source:—Figures are taken from the Technological Possibilities 
of Agricultural Development in India by W. Burns 1944. 
(Statement 21). 

Once upon a time it was the monopoly of India pro¬ 
viding fast dyes and colours for the cloth or silk industry 
for perhaps the whole world. Since the invention, how¬ 
ever, of coal-tar, aniline and alizarine dyes, the importance 
of fast vegetable colours or dyes has very sharply and 
rapidly declined. These latter are comparatively so cheap, 
and so capable of mass production that the agricultural pro¬ 
duct, Indigo, must necessarily suffer in comparison. 

India cannot revert now to Indigo cultivation with a 
view to make dyes or colours out of it, whether for her own 
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consumption or for export. The acreage withdrawn from 
this crop has already been diverted to other crops. There 
is consequently not much prospect of improvement either 
in the yield or cultivation. The slight increase that had 
taken place during World War I, was due entirely to the 
closure of the foreign sources of dye supplies during and 
owing tOv the War. A much smaller, but still noticeable, 
improvement was also found in the course of the second 
World War for the same reasons and after the War the 
same fate as before has attended indigo cultivation. 

Another volume in this Series, that relating to Chemi¬ 
cal Industries, has already examined the prospects of the 
Dye Stuff Industry. A special Panel or Committee of the 
Government of India has also reviewed our position in this 
behalf and made their recommendations. Nothing need, 
therefore, be added in this place, beyond observing that 
Dyes and Colours are an important ingredient of the Tex¬ 
tile Industry which is among the largest modem indus¬ 
tries in India. They are part of a very large scale modern 
Chemicals Industry which no country, aiming at National 
Self-Sufficiency, and having sufficient resources for the 
same, can afford to neglect. India has ample resources in 
the way of raw materials, and can easily procure the 
mechanical and other equipment necessary for building up 
a large scale Dye Stuffs Industry along with other Chemi¬ 
cals in the country. The connection between this and 
naodern armaments industries need not even be men¬ 
tioned. Trained chemists are likewise not wanting; so that 
the prospect of this industry, apart from the agricultural 
produce, are quite favourable. , 

OpiiMa, CJnehona, Indian Hemp, Other Drugs 9t Narcotics. 

Yet another article of agricultural produce, which in 
the past used to be an Indian monopoly, and figured very 
substantially on the export side, has shown a very substan¬ 
tial decline in recent years. The Table given below does 
not give any indication of the real importance or value of 
this crop as the figures include many other drugs and 
medicines, 
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Acreiqfe tinder (^uin, Cincheitn, Indian Hemp and 
Other Drugs and Narcotics in India. . 


Year. 

1911-12 

1916-17 

1921-22 

1926-27 

1931-32 

1936- 37 

1937- 38 

1938- 39 

1939- 40 

1940- 41 

1941- 42 

1942- 43 


Area British India only, 
(thousand acres) 

268 
405 
' 319 
237. 

239 

205 

195 

200 

198 

208 


Source:—Figures are taken from the technologicaTPossibilities of 
Agricultural Development in India by W. Burns (1944). 


Indian Opium was famous all through the East. Large 
blocks of culturable land used to be assigned to poppy 
cultivation in Malwa, Ontral Provinces, United Provinces, 
and Bihar. The British Government of India had made a 
virtual monopoly for the East India Company of Opium 
production in a saleable form, 4ind used to derive a very 
substantial revenue, either from the sale proceeds of opium 
made at Gaziabad from poppy cultivated in British area, 
or by a special Excise or Transit Duty on Poppy cultivated 
in Malwa and Opium made in Indian States in that region. 
Not so long ajgfo Opium smuggling, and its transport in 
counti^ craft to China, w^is the md^t romantic amongst 
the overseas trade carried on by Indian merchants permit¬ 
ting enormous fortunes being made, and also bringing ruin 
to large numbers because of the inevitable speculation 
connected with it. . 

There has been at least one big ivar with China, which 
was the most considerable n^rket fot Indian opium, to en¬ 
force the East India Company’s right to export Opium and 
so pr^ressively demoralise the Chinese people; In the 
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course of 4.ime, however, the British Non-Confonhist con¬ 
science, a most amazing phenomenon, woke up to the dele¬ 
terious effects of Opium consumed by the Qiinese people. 
A surging wave of hot indignation swept the country in 
the press, on the platform, or in Parliament, which tried 
to put an end to that trade by whatever action Parliament 
could take in that regard. By the end of the last century, 
enlightened Indian opinion also supported that view point, 
though it involved a loss of Rs. 10 or Rs. 12 crores of clear 
annual revenue, the burden of which was borne almost en¬ 
tirely by the foreigner. Matters were too ripe by the end 
of the last century to delay action much further; and so a 
treaty was made by the British Government and the Chi¬ 
nese to discontinue progressively this abomination. 

To make up for this sacrifice, new taxation had to be 
imposed or existing taxes increased in the country itself. 
From and after 1905 the Government of India progressively 
reduced its opium production or export till within ten years 
or so it was expected to disappear altogether. The land 
devoted to poppy cultivation had to be diverted to other 
cultivation and, in fact, has been so diverted to cultivating 
wheat, pulses or similar crops in Central India, United 
Provinces and Bihar. It took some years for the land to 
be readjusted to the new crops; but from the point of view 
of the change over, the food position cannot be said to have 
suffered by the loss of acreage devoted to poppy cultivation. 
The loss of revenue has been made up by additions to the 
direct taxation; while the disappearance of a very consi¬ 
derable article of export was slowly made up for by 
developing the export of cotton and jute, both raw and 
woven, to other markets. 

Some slight cultivation of Opium is still continued but 
only for consumption as medicine. The nineteenth century 
importance of the crop has gone for good. ‘‘Criticism of the 
entire opium policy has been severe,' particularly from those 
Indian States who used to grow poppy on a large-scale, and 
whose stocks of opium were rendered useless and frozen 
under a Treaty prohibiting that trade. The possibility of 
manufacturing opium into medicinal preparations has been 
investigated very fully. Modern anaesthetics uses more 
andmore such drugs to deaden pain. Considerable research 
has been made in the Dehra Dun Forest Research Institute. 
Under the policy hitherto followed, the Government of 
India had prohibited any utilisation of these stocks of 
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opium held in Indian States, or still grown in what was 
previously British Indian territory for medicinal purposes 
with the help of the modem advances in that science. 

Opium, like any other drug, is harmful when taken 
in excess, but not so much if taken as an antidote. Like 
any poison, it is possible to utilise it as a counter poison 
or medicine. As such it remains to be seen whether, 
under the new regime, any change will be made of the 
policy hitherto followed even without adding more acreage 
to the cultivation of the poppy seed. 

As regards Cinchona or Quinine and other Drugs, the 
figures given above hardly indicate the potentiality of India 
in that behalf. Even after Partition, there are large tracts 
of land under Forest in India as the following figures 
show:— 


Area under Forest. (In thousand acres) 


Year. 

Indian Provinces. 

Pakistan Provinces. 

Total. 

1942-43 

62,812 

5,341 

68,153 

1943-44 

62,666 

5,339 

68,005 

1944-45 

62,128 

5,326 

67,454 

1945-46 

62,491 

5,335 

67,826 


These are capable of exploitation for all kinds and 
varieties of articles, which may be raw material for In¬ 
dustry. as well as Drugs and Medicines. A Forest Research 
Institute has already been established at Dehra Dun which 
has done good work in sylviculture. But more Intensive 
research is necessary for the development of forest produce 
available in Assam, and all along the mountain slopes in 
the North, the Himalayas, the Nilgiris and the Eastern 
and Western Ghats. This, moreover, is a j^oup of articles 
in which the need to be nationally self-sufficient is urgent 
and inelastic. Considerable imports of foreign drugs and 
medicines occur annually, which can well %,be procured 
within the country itself to the intense relief of sickness 
or the inddmuK of disease in the country, and also result 
in a substantial saving in import. Two other Volumes in 
this Series, namely those on National Health and on Soil 
Cmiservatiim and Afforestation, have dealt fully with this 
sub^t, so tlmt no further remarks are necessary here. 
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Condiments and Spices. 

The beginnings of the Age of Discovery by European 
Sailors of vast continents in the West and in the East, 
were made chiefly in the desire to find a more economical 
way to the spices of India. This country has been famous, 
all through the ages of her age old history, for production 
of spices and condiments in a large variety. They formed 
a group of regular exports that invariably found a profit¬ 
able market in Europe and Egypt and in the realms of 
Solomon, of Darius, or of Alexander and Caesar. 

With the rise of Mohamedan powers in the Near and 
Middle East, the road to India of the Classic Age was 
closed. A heavy toll was levied by the Turks and Arabs 
and other people controlling the shores of the Mediterra¬ 
nean, Red Sea and the Indian Ocean on the spices and 
condiments which pa.ssed through their domains to Euro¬ 
pean countries. If only a direct sea route could be dis¬ 
covered, the Spice Markets of India and the Far East 
would be easily accessible. It was this which spurred the 
Portuguese at the close of the fifteenth century to embark 
on ever widening voyages of discovery. One of these 
brought Vasco Da Gama to the shores of Malabar, and all 
the succeeding traders, Dutch or French or British, who 
became conquerors in search of the spice trade of India, 
originally came for that purpose. 

Today also there is considerable export of spices which 
occupy a sizeable block of land particularly in the South 
of India. The figures given in the Table below relate only 
to what was known as British India, necessarily leaving 
out the great spice growers of Mysore, Cochin and Tra- 
vancore. 

Acreage of Condiments and Spices. 


Year. Area in British India. 

(million acres). 

1911-12 1.4 

1916-17 1.5 

1921-22 1.3 

1926-27 1.3 

1931-32 1.5 

1936-.37 1.3 


Year. Area in British India. 

(million acres). 


1937-38 

1.4 

1938-39 

1.5 

1939-40 

1.6 

1940-41 

1.5 

1941-42 


1942-43 

* * 


Source:—From the Technological Possibilities of Agricultural 
Development in India by W. Burns, (1944). 


Foot-note. No value or yield figures are available. 
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There are materials for food seasoning that however 
require a cultivated taste. For Indian food they are almost 
indispensable and as such if the export market cannot be 
retained, no very great harm would be done if these com¬ 
modities could be absorbed in India. Opinion regarding 
the healthfulness of these may also differ, but the acquired 
taste of long generations, if not centuries, and the habits 
of the people founded thereon, have made them use species 
and condiments of all variety without any serious harm 
to their health. National Self-Sufficiency in this matter, 
therefore, in so far as food seasoning is concerned may be 
easily maintained even if an export surplus may have to 
be sacrificed. The lessons of recent restrictions on Indian 
trade and traders in Portuguese East Africa on the cloves 
trade, for instance, are pointers in the direction that India 
should be prepared to meet. Such experience must lead 
her to re-order her own economy including trade and pro¬ 
duction accordingly. 



i 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Conclusion. 

Rural Reorganisation 

The reorganisation of the Agricultural community, 
which is one of the terms of reference to this Sub-Com¬ 
mittee, has been discussed more fully in the volume on 
Land Policy and Agricuiture in this Series. It is unneces¬ 
sary, therefore, to go into it at any length here, beyond 
observing that, without a radical reconditioning and reor¬ 
ganisation, there is little hope of any plan for the improve¬ 
ment of crop yields in this country. Without such a 
basic reorganisation, there would be no chance of avoiding ^ 
the greatest single handicap of the Indian farmer, viz. the 
excessive fragmentation and sub-division of his land. Other' 
handicaps defects or deficiencies would be similarly easy 
to remedy if once this great evil is removed. The internal 
economies also would be much easier to achieve, and farm¬ 
ing made more profitable and attractiv’e if a co-operative 
organisation is effected. 

Yet another volume in the series, that dealing with 
Rural and Cottage Industries, deals in detail with the pro¬ 
blem of organising subsidiary industries to provide off¬ 
season employment for agricultural labour, and to supple¬ 
ment the earnings of the family. It is possible by means 
of o,{ganjt^ng.,§u$ih. industries Qn.jgu,CQtQper«itiye_]:jasis to 
Jully..aILih£.JLa<^,aLLrjS§ou^^^ materials and 

l abou r in ■the.-nomraumiy. and also to provide the local 
rnarket with its immediate necessities. The transfer of the 
surplus population, which now presses unduly heavily on 
the soil, and intensifies the poverty of the agriculturist, 
i. e. of the country as a whole, can be effected on a large 
.scale, only if these alternative, supplementary or subsi¬ 
diary industries are economically organised, suitably 
equipped with tools or machines, furnished with the requi¬ 
site jraw materials and aided in transport, credit and 
marketing facilities which are today one of the crying 
needs of the rural community. 

Having now reviewed almost every important crop 
grown in India as well as the collective aspect of the crop 
position, we may consider the programme before the 
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National Planning Authority in re-ordering these crops 
and re-allocating, so to say, the land on which they are 
to be grown with a view to attain National Self-SuflRciency. 


According to the figures given earlier in these pages, 
the Union of India has about 175 million acres of land 
under cultivation in all. This can and will have to be 
supplemented by b ringing u jidex t.hfi nl mieh, addi tional 
land, the sc^alled culturable waste, which has remained 
uncultivated for generations for a variety of reasons, but 
not the lack of cultivable qualities in the land thus 
remaining untilled. It may need to be reclaimed. JSIew_ 
capital may need tn he igyested on it in the sha^ oF' 
---—’-buildings 


cTe’ahnfi 


proper'drafnage , necessary tools and implements , 
ajj JliyestdcIc ; proper ploughing, we^JaOad. 


But when all that is done IHeTand may be fit ?br culti¬ 
vation which will probably yield more per unit than the 
old exhausted soil actually under cultivation. The exact 
estimate of land which may be added from this source is 
impossible to make; but that it may run into millions of 
acre^ cannot be doubted. Similarly, the time limit within 
which it may be brought under the plough is also difficult 
to say in advance. But within 10 years, with a definite 
programme it may be easily brought under the plough. 


In addition also there is the possibility of adding to the 
actual land surface, or area available for cultivation, from 
the 9 urrent fallows , by terracing mountain slopes for culti¬ 
vation of appropriate crops, and by reclaiming waste land 
by large or small scale Irrigation Works . It is impossible 
to estimate with any degree of precision the total area 
that could thus be added to what is now being cultivated 
in the Union of India. In the earlier pages of this Volume 
some attempt has been made to make an estimate. 
Assuming that between ,50 tO-JZS milliQii . .. . acres is thus 
laciaimed and added_tp„jih£-§Lrea_ay.aiiaMe for^ 
by all those means operating simultaneously, within the 
next ten years, not only the present shortage in food 
stuffs and raw materials can be made good from our own 
resources; the expanding needs of growing industrialism 
and a rising standard of living can be amply met. It may 
take us ten or fifteen years to achieve this; but it is not 
an impossibility as every investigator who has given 
thought to the matter has found. 

Next to this physical addition to the total land surface 
under cultivation, there are ways and means for improving 
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its quality, the soil conditions , and prse r ving a nd_saf^ 

suarains the soil against erosion or wastage asTianrSis 


every year m some parts of the country. Other volumes 
in this Series, namely those on River Training and Irri¬ 
gation, Soil Conservation and Afforestation, and Land 
Policy, have already indicated the ways and means 
whereby this improvement can be effected; and the volume 
and variety of the crops grown in India can be raised. 

as to guard against needl^^^nd avoidable ^oss^ii^icted 
upon the country, the area available can, and must, be 
improved in quality. That improvement will be reflected 
in the beRen nutritive value and larger yield of the crop. 
Every crop raised may take something from the land cul¬ 
tivated, which must be returned in one form or another, 
if the capacity of the land to go on giving crop after crop 
is to be preserved. The inherent and indestructible 
powers of the soil, the chemical and physical nroneil ies 
yrhich, enaWe crops .fegiiig-.-g£8W. must ^je _jam1ainficL 
Manure of all Kinds has been spoken of in the preceding 
pages as the most important remiirement and preservation 
of this inherent natural wealth of the country. It is not 
that the country lacks in manure; it is simply a matter o f 
organising the colle ction and, distribution of the^AYaUable 
manur e, both natural and artifici al, with full regard to 
tKe appropriateness 6f the nature and quantity of the 
manure applied to particular crops grown thereon. 


Improvement in seed varieties is of the same kind. 
The aid of modern science in discovering or developing 
proper seeds suited to given conditions of soil and climate, 
is most urgently needed in this behalf. The present 
Volume has mentioned several examples of such possibi¬ 
lities; and they cannot but be part of the National Plan. 

Here, as in previous cases, it is impossible to make 
any precise estimate of the improvement in quality and 
quantity of crops that may be legitimately expected by the 
adoption of these means. Examples have been given in 
the preceding pages of the precise extent to which given 
crops can be raised in quality and quantity. Comparisons 
have also been given to show the position of other coun¬ 
tries in regard to such crops. Altogether, the National 
Planning Authority would be safe in assuming that by 
this means at least half as much can be added to the 
aggregate volume of crops raised in India; and so more 
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than wipe off the deficit that we experience today. Need¬ 
less to add that this would be in addition to the improve¬ 
ment effected in our crop position by the addition to the 
total area under the plough. 

The social handicaps which prevent the best being 
made of ttie soil now under cultivation, e.g. the excessive 
subdivision of cultivated land, and the scattered character 
of the individual holdings; the intolerable burden of 
indebtedness on the cultivator, and of the fixed cash 
I’evenue settlement utterly irrespective of the ability or 
capacity of the person taxed to bear the burden; the 
appalling ignorance a nd u n organise d nature of the busines s 
of the culTivator, vTiiclTTianaicaps' him heavily in mar- 
keting his produce as much as in purchas ing seed or 
implemenifji or other needs of life, would also gK^ if 
I’emoveiJ,"" to improve his standard of living and general 
enjoyment of life. 

All these are ways which will have to be mutually 
co-ordinated and integrate^ i nto scientifically plaMpd 
g^^ramme^pf^ll-round.cieYekiiiknfint.' T^bne of these are 
handiiTaps or impediments which can be called new, or 
those discovered for the first time. Nor are the remedies 
proposed new, untried, or uncertain in their results. What 
is needed is their careful weaving into a mutually con¬ 
sistent Plan, in which all items, all stages of the pro¬ 
gramme, as well as all parts of the country, will receive 
their due attention. 

When the handicaps, deficiencies or difficulties out¬ 
lined above, have been remedied or removed, the task of 
constructive activity will begin. Here the task will be of 
the Provincial and State Authorities, in conformity with 
the general principles of the predetermined Plan, to give 
effect to each of these methods and devices; assign land 
for appropriate crops, and bring new land under the 
plough and in improved cultivation. Provincial and State 
Authorities must have freedom in doing this part of the 
work, provided they conform to the basic framework of 
the Plan and contribute their quota towards the realisa¬ 
tion of the main objectives. No specific figure can be laid 
down, and required to be adhered to for the different 
crops in the different units; but as far as possible the aim 
should be to epcoytrage specialisation of crops as between 
the Several grown in a Unit, according to the soil and 
Other coriditions of each region* The existing units are. 
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however, too large to make a high degree of specialisation 
of crops very economical, or satisfying, from the point of 
view of the main objective in view- Most of the crops, 
moreover, are grown in almost every Province. Besides, 
the soil conditions and other requirements of raising crops 
differ from district to district within the same unit. It 
may, therefore, be as well, in order to get the utmost from 
each unit, to permit as many crops, and their varieties to 
be grown in each unit as possible. The allocation of land 
for each crop or variety must be the discretion of the 
Provincial Planning Authority. 

In the volume in this Series dealing with the Admi¬ 
nistrative Machinery for giving effect to the Plan, a 
detailed picture has been attempted of a complete allround 
administrative mechanism to attend simultaneuosly to all 
aspects and items in the overall Plan. In this organisa¬ 
tion, an important place is given to the local machinery, 
the executive being aided or assisted, wherever deemed 
proper, by some kind of an Advisory body. For the allo¬ 
cation of land within a unit to different* crops, or their 
different varieties, and for the mainten ance of the balan ce 
between Cash and Food crops, also, the discretion must 
vest with this Ideal aiiihoritj^ 

As no definite area can be assigned in advance to any 
given crop in any given unit, so no area or fixed portion 
can be set apart for Cash Crops, or those Raw Materials 
of Industry, and the Food Crops. Here, also, discretion 
must, therefore, remain, under and in conformity with 
the basic overall, National Plan, with the unit authority. 
The general policy must, indeed, be prescribed by the 
main Plan; and the Natio nal Pknning Authorit y must b e 
entrusted with controllin g arid sui^viiiDg' .jaamers. and 
authority sufficient to keep all units as well as all parts 
of the Plan in line. For the rest, actual administration of 
details must remain with the local authority. The objective 
of N ational Self-Sufficiency must be maintained at the 
national level as'’al§(rTl!E5l“df a decent standar d of livi ng in 
regard to food as well as products of Ihdustfy de^noeht 
upon raw materials provided by agriculture much better 
than today. 

Finding the necessary and adequate capital resources, 
skilled labour and equipment for all-round development 
mentioned in these pages, need, not deter us in framing and 
carrying out a programme of this kind, however ambitious 
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it may seem on paper. We have an abundance of labour,— 
technical, skilled and unskilled,—as w^ll as capital re¬ 
sources, if only we know how to draw them out of their 
hiding, places, mobilise and utilise them. An important 
matter is the reorganisation of land cultivation on a wholly 
cooperative basis, which would eliminate the parasitical 
class now living on unearned incomes from laud and other 
natural resources, in virtue of the right of proprietorship. 
The reconditioning of the entire agrarian economy of this 
country has been referred to more than once in this and 
other volumes in the series; no further space need conse¬ 
quently be devoted to that aspect here. 

Reorganisation and re-allocation of land free from all 
the handicaps which at present prevent it attaining its 
maximum yield of the best quality in all kinds of crops, 
would be the next question that would demand the atten¬ 
tion of the National Planning Authority. As already 
stated, it can only lay down the general policy to guide the 
network of local authorities or bodies immediately concern¬ 
ed with the problem. No exact figures can be laid down; 
nor could the figures, even if laid down, be strictly adhered 
to year after year, as the changing circumstances of local 
climate or internal trade and international relations in 
general would have a growing effect on this subject. Suffice 
it, however, to say that, if the total land surface available 
for cultivation in the Dominion of India is somewhere 
about 200 million acres, including the land reclaimed from 
eulturable waste, from fallow, or other directions and 
sources, three-fourths of that may have to be reserved 
entirely for the several kinds of food crops, and only the 
remaining one quarter may be available for cash crops or 
agricultural produce which form raw materials of indus¬ 
try. This is ,a very arbitrary, indefinite, ad hoc figure 
which need not be taken as anything more than sugges¬ 
tive. 


No allocation can be made in advance as between the 
several kinds of food grains nor as between the various 
items of industrial raw materials. These will depend on 
the progress as well as the initial objective of the Plan in 
each specific case. It must be left to the National.Planning 
Authority, if and when one is established, to work out some 
general pri^iples as guide to deteiniine these cases. It 
may also indicate, in the first instance, a general picture 
the franiework of thd Flan, as also of its working in the 
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several units-, as well as of the various crops and the indus¬ 
tries based on some of them. Whether, however, any defi¬ 
nite proportion of land to be devoted to cash crops or food 
crops is laid down; whether or not any specific areas are 
assigned to the growing of given crops, the National Plan¬ 
ning Authority would be tne only qualified body to deal 
with these questions; and prepare some tentative pro¬ 
gramme and make adjustments from time to time. There 
is no other way of satisfactory Crop Planning, 

K. T. SHAH. 


Bombay, 

7th August, 1948. 



• APPENDIX 
Reim^sitioii of Food Controls. 

Toward^ the end of September 1948, the Government 
of India decided to reimpose control gradually over the 
priqes, procurement and distribution of all foodgrains in 
order to achieve under central direction and co-ordination 
by October 1949, the monopoly procurement and rationing 
which; existed in November 1947. Further steps may be 
required to achieve uniformity of standards during 1950 
in rationing and procurement but they would be consi¬ 
dered in July 1949. If any particular area desires to be 
exempted from the standards prescribed, the Central 
Government would determine to what extent the exemp¬ 
tion may be granted. 

This decision was part of a programme of action to 
deal with the present economic situation and the threat 
of Inflation. The control of cotton and cloth was the first 
step, of food the second, while that of a few ipore essentials 
of life will follow. 

The reimposition of controls over foodgrains was 
recommended by most of those whom the Government con¬ 
sulted on the measures to flght Inflation. These steps to 
be completed by October 1949 were approved by the Pro¬ 
vincial'and State Premiers and Food Ministers. 

Controlled Grains. 

The grains to be controlled are rice, wheat, jowar, 
bajra, maize, barley, gram and ragi where it is important. 
Broadly the plan of control envisages the following:— 

(a) The surplus areas, the deficit areas and the self- 
sufficient areas will remain cordoned off. No movement 
of these grains will be permitted from one Province or 
State to another except on Government to Government 
basis. Government will also have full power of control 
over the movement of these grains within a Province or 
State. 

(b) In the surplus areas the surpluses will be pro- 
curred from the cultivators through an agency appointed by 
Government at prices apprqved by the Central Govem- 
ment.All these grain surpluses, together with grains from 
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overseas imported by the Central Government will be dis¬ 
tributed by the latter in accordance with its basic plan of 
distribution to different deficit areas. 

(c) To secure information .of wholesale stocks and 
their movements, all those engaged in the purchase, sale 
or storage of foodgrains will be required to obtain a license 
and to submit periodical reports of their grain purchases, 
sales and stocks and 

(d) to minimise hoarding by the consumers, to 
restore confidence and to ensure an equitable distribution 
of available supplies, rationing will be enforced. 

Procurement and Prices. 

The basic aim of this cotnrol is not so much to 
provide food for all, as to prevent high prices and to utilise 
internal production to the maximum advantage. There 
must, therefore, be maximum procurement of internal 
production in each administrative area. Province or State. 
The details of the method of procurement have, for the 
time being, been left to the Provinces. But all Govern¬ 
ments will declare a price at which they will have the 
power to requisition grain stocks or procure compul¬ 
sorily. The prices which will be fixed should apply for the 
whole crop year. Government intend to reduce the 
procurement prices gradually to a reasonable level, fair to 
both the consumer and the producer. 

To implement the decision taken regarding control 
of foodgrains. Provincial Governments have to make 
arrangements to supply other commodities like cloth, 
kerosene, ii'on and steel and cement to producers of food- 
grains. 

The prices at which grain will be issued to the rationed 
population will be related to procurement prices. 

In order to encourage procurement, the Centre will 
give to Provincial and States Governments a bonus of 
8 annas per maund procured. In addition, an equal bonus 
will be payable on quantities exported by a Provincial or 
State Government. These bonuses will have to be spent 
on measures for increased food production. 

To relieve the pressure cjf demands on internal prices, 
it will be necesary to ensyfe maximum rationing in all 
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the units. As stated earlier. Government’s ob^tive will 
be to reach, by October next year, the position which 
existed in December 1947. 

Imports and Internal Supplies 

To facilitate the transition from decontrol to control, 
the CJentral Government will make every possible effort to 
import sufficient quantities of foodgrains during 1949. 

Subsidy will be given to the Provinces and States on 
imported grain based on the expenses incurred on imported 
grain and the issue rate of a unit. 

Food Offences 

To prevent a sabotage of their food plan by the anti¬ 
social activities of hoarders and speculators, Government 
will adopt stricter measures against food offences liable 
on conviction to a sentence of imprisonment. 

Bombay, 

10th October, 1948. 
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